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ROME, ITALY.—=—> 
International Institute. 


School of Music and Belles-Lettre 
(Boarding Included.) FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
CRANDON HALL, Via Veneto. 








MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 


is The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio, 
The Strathmore, 
Broadway and sad Street, New York. 


Andor Pinter, 


PIANO AND 
THEORY. 3 ODERN METHODS. 











School of Sight Singing and Ear Training. 
Authorized representative opts Geen of 


EVA B. DEMING, 
the famous Galin-Paris-Chevé M 

Special Courses of Instruction to Vocalists, Instru- 
| mentalists, Teachers of Public School Music and Children. 
Students learn to enn agy mae music from the staff nota- 


Faelten Pianoforte Scheel, 
Carl Faelten, Director 
Curpren’s Counsss, . 
ADULTs’ CouRsES, . 
TeacHeErs’ TRAINING CLass, 


Send for ay 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


. Site alto pe is ber year 





tion with ect ease. 
Special Course by Mail. Classes forming. 

403 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 

Tue FROEHLICH SCHOOL OF Music, 

2117 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Branch : 55 West 92d Street. 

Founded 1894 under the auspices of Anton Seidl. 

Thorough instruction in ~ bes ene ws 

Orchestra Class. 

treet, New York. 


Friday evenings : 55 West ty 


HARMONY anp COMPOSITION 


Individually or in Classes. 


Mas. BERENICE THOMESOE. 
616 Twelfth Street, N. , Washington, DB. Cc 








Oral and pl RRP 0 
ctures and Recitals. 


51 WEST 106TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Boston. 





KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 


eis Concert Pianiste. 
145 East 238d Street, New York. 


THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


~ SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
NEW YORK 81UDIO: 40 West 35th Street. 


Mendelssohn Hall, 


113 to 119 West 40th St., 





Between Broadway and Sixth Ave NEW YORK. | 


To Rent for 
First-Class Entertainments 
Only. 
Used by the Kneisel and Kaltenborn Quartettes, 
De Pachmann, Hambourg, DohnAanyi, 


Bispham, Guilmant, Butt, Grossmith 
and many other artists. 


Apply to FRANK H. PRESBY, Agent, 
2 West 234 iStreet. 


Mezzo-Soprano Contralto. 


Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
204 West 78th St., New York. 


SARAH KING PEGK, 


SOPRANO. 
CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. 
55 West 85th Street, New York 


Mrs. CLIFFORD E. WILLIAMS, 
INSTRUCTION. 
Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Studio: 325 West s8th St., New York. 
NORMAN C. LASCELLES, 
Pianist. 


Certificated Teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
Studio: 28 West Eighty-eighth St.. New York 











CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
2a Park Street 








Mme. EDWARDS. 


Voice Culture. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 





CARL SOBESKI, 


Tenor. 
| Teacher of om *} Circulars on application. 
4 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
Harpist. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
usic Hall, Boston, Mass 


| ERNESTINE FISH, 
Contralto. 


Addresss ‘‘ The Musica] Courier,’ 
or 138 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass Mass. 


JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 


Baritone. 





’ New York, 


Teacher of Singing. 
872 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


MISS HARRIET A. SHAW, 


Harp Soloist and Teacher. 
184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


WELDON HUNT, 
Baritone. Concerts and Recitals. 
Teacher of Singing. 
Steinert Hall, il, Boston, Mass. 


MR. H. G. TUCKER, 
153 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Announces a Series of Five Concerts at the Peo- 
ple’s Temple during the Season of 1900-1901. 


Bruce W. HosBsBs, 
Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production. 
L beng Soloist. 
Studio: 











7 Steinert Hall, Boston. 


MISS LOUISE ROLLWAGEN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
10 Joy Street, 
Boston. 











JULES JORDAN, 


Singing Teacher, Conductor, Composer. 





Studios at Steinert Hall, Boston, and 
Butler Exchange, PROVIDENCE, R I. 





The Hmerican Mnstitute of Applied Music 


DEPARTMENTS: 


The Metropolitan College of Music. 
The Metropolitan Conservatory of Music. 


FACULTY: 
Dudley Buck, Albert Ross Parsons, Harry Rowe Shelley, E. Presson Miller, Louis Schmidt, 
John G. Griggs, Orton Bradiey, Wm. F. Sherman, Harry R. Baker, Evelyn Ashton Fietcher, and 
And, during their sojourn in New York, HAROLD BAUER and D. FFRANGCON-DAVIES. 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean of the Faculty, 212 West 59th Street, New York, 


others. 


M. E. PALMER, Registrar. 


The American Institute of Normal Methods. 
The Syathetic Piano School. 


KARL DOERING, 


Voice Culture School for Grand Opera 
Old Italian Method. 
Pupil of Jachmann-Wagner and Galliera. 


Steinert Hall, Boston. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 
Organ, Harmony and Piano. 


Large three manual =e in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 





STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 


Baritone Soloist and Teacher of Singing. 
Studio 20: Steinert Hall, Boston. 
ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER, 
159 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





FELIx Fox, 


Piano, 
Steinert Hall, Boston._ 


CAROLINE SHEPARD, 
Soprano. Concert. Oratorio. 


Dtrection: Henry Wolfsohn, New York 
Boston Address: 38 Steinert Hall. 








PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Muze. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES, 
Contralto Soloist. 
Pupils received at Studio in Trinity Court (175 
Dartmouth Street), Boston, Mass. 
Residence : : Newton, Mass. 








Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY 
Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert. 
Address care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston 


Mme. AXELINE DE BERG- LOFGREN, 
Teacher of Singing. 


Viardot-Garcia Method 
Studio: 1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 
America’s Greatest Organization of Women Players. 
“ The woman's orchestra par excellence."’"—N. Y. Sun. 
En tour Oct. 29 to March 30 in United a. and Canada. 


Mrs. CAROLINE B. NICHOLS, Condacto 

Permanent address : 623 Col —-y ane. Boston 
Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 

Teacher of Piano and Organ, 
Copley Square School of ee Sin “ 
Miss EDITH E. TORREY, 


Dramatic Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals 




















164 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Telephone: Back Bay 1089- 


HERBERT HEMINGWAY JOY, 


Voice Culture and Singing. 


i hool. 
a © “Studio: 116 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
J. JEROME HAYES, 

VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


50 and 51, 
40 West 28th Street, New York 





Studios: 





| JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR. 
Voice Developed—Style—Opera. 
43 West 34th Street, New York 


Tur DETHIER ORGAN SCHOOL. 


Piano and Theory. 
Gastown M. Deruter, Organist of St. Francis 
Xavier’s Church, 148 West 16th Street, New York. 


MISS AVICE BOXALL. 


SOLO HARPIST. 





Direction Henry Wolfsohn 
Church, Concert, Musicales, Etc. 
8 East 47t< Street, » Now Y ork 


Miss FANNIE ‘HIRSCH, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. Steinway Hall, 
New York. 


CY MNOLIA 


Displaces the Reed Organ, 


(SAME SIZE). 
CHURCH ORGAN PIPES ONLY. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Pianoforte Makers, Boston, Mass. 
Distributers for North and South America. 


ONT ONTARIO and Ontario Conservatory -y of Music 


LADIES’ Offers Senesntnaintion tn Binets, Art, 
COLLEGE 





Literature, Elocution, &c. 
Send for calendar to 
Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph. D., Petedipat, 








Canada. 








The Mason & Risch Plano C0. , ta 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 
Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 


sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 





J. D. A. TRIPP, 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
OF PIANO PLAYING, 


543 JARVIS STREET, 
Toronto, Canada 


Studio: 








OFFERS RELIEF TO 


Claviers Rented and 





HG CLA IER === 


Positive Results are assured in this any — Time Saved 
Sold on Terms. 1 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO.., 26 West (5th St., NEW YORK. 


FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 
PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
FEEL THAT PIANO PLAYING 18 
A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 
DELIGHT. 


FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 
PRECIATES ITS VALUE. 


FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 
IN PAYING FOR LESSONS BY 
THE OLD WAY OF GETTING AT 
RESULTS. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 

















THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL 


29 West 15th Street, New York. 


















THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


718 Lexington Avenue, near 58th St. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
Instrumental, Vocal, Orchestral routine ; Piano, Leschetizky and Virgil 


Catalogue free on application. 


systems. 
SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director. 











SAMUEIZL HPPiInNn Cr BIER, 
Musical Director and A 
Available for Concerts, Musicales, Artist’s en Practice, etc. 
Studio: 718 Lexington Avenue, near 58th Street. 





A 
FAULTY TECHNIC, 


The prime cause of inartistic 

piano playing, is the natural 

result of faulty elementary 
technical instruction. 


OF THE 


CLAVIER 
COMPANY 
PIANO 
SCHOOL 


mma2z-—-st 





A. K. VIRGIL, Director, 26 West 15th St., NEW YORK. 





TESTIMONIAL. 





BERLIN, 18th June, 1900. 

I have pleasure in stating 
that I have a number of Virgil 
Practice Claviers in use in the 
Stern Conservatoire. 

Ihave known the Virgil Prac- 
tice Clavier since the year 1897, 
and have had frequent oppor- 
tunity of learning to appreciate 
the extraordinary advantages 
of this instrument, and the 
Method belonging toit. There 
is no question that the use of 
the Virgil Practice Clavier will 
soon become indispensable to 
Pianists in their study, and for 
purposes of instruction. 

GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, 
Royal Professor, tw ante FA 

Stern Conservatoire of Musto. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 

represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
profession and the public. 
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2. CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


S 791 Tremont Street, 


X BOSTON. 


STERLING fates 


High Standard of Construction. 
<a—DERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER, 


Artistic Pianos, 


-BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


New York, Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 
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Sanders, 


BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 


it East 16th Street, New York. 





WEBER 


PIANOS. 


108 Fifth Avenue, 


NEW 


EMERSON PIANO. 


NO BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTOR. 
A Piano adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studios and Halls, ‘*‘isss:""° 


STEINER TONE. 


The Greatest of all Grand Pianofortes. 


THE STEINERTONE COMPANY, wmanuractunens. 


Warerooms: Chickering Hall, 130 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Masons Hamlin 
PIANOS. 


Boston and New Work. 


YORK. 























J. ANDRUS CRAWFORD, 
Accompanist. 


Teacher of Organ and Piano. | 
Studio: 121 East 23d Street, New York. | 


| ALICE M. JUDGE, 

} Singing and Piano (Virgil Method). 

| 679 Vanderbilt Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Violin Soloist. 
Pupil of Joachim 
and Halir 
Late with Berlin 
Philharmonic 
Orchestra 
Concerts, Ensemble, 
Instruction. 
Address: 
STEINWAY HALL 
New York. 








Oo. HEYWOOD 


WINTERS 


} Vocal Teacher, Choir Director, 
Baritone Soloist. 

Pupils placed in paid choirs when 
capable. Artiste’ chamber concert 
and pupils’ recitals monthly. Free 
voice trial by appointment. Camp 
chairs to rent. 

Studio: 98 Fifth Ave., 
Rooms 3, 4, 5 and 6, New York 








LATEST PUBLICATIONS: 


C. W. ZECKWER, 


MIS Quintet for Piano, 2 Violins, 
. Alto and ’Cello; Op. &. 
Price $6.20 


Sonata for Violinand Piano, 
No. 11, Op. 7. rice $2.95 


GERARD-[HIERS 


VOCAL STUDIO, 








Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Dr. Henry 4 MONDAYS and THURSDAYS. 
7 E_—_”” " Pianist, Teacher, Lecturer. 


Director of THE ADELPHI SCHOOL OF MUSICAL ART 
—a department of Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N.Y. .. - 


Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


“Staff of thirty eminent European and American 
Masters, including 
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Ernest Hutcheson, Cecilia Gaul, Emanuel Wad. 
W. Ed. Heimendahi, Edwin Farmer, Ph. L. Kahmer. 
J. C. Van Huisteyn, Pietro Minetti, 





649 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK, 
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anist, Pugno. 


tainly not 


he has given up his position as 
teacher at the Paris Conserva 
toire, and, encouraged through the 
even to him surprisingly great 
success achieved in Berlin, will de 
vote his future exclusively to 
concert work. Whether this career as a virtuoso will ter 


minate as happily as could be wished and is surely antici 
pated by Pugno, I should not venture to guarantee after 


t B Hall on Tuesday 


the piano recital he gave at Bechstein 
night of last week. 

I have frequently heretofore maintained that in order to 
be able to judge a pianist from every viewpoint a piano re- 
cital is a far safer and hence also preferable test to a 
The truth of this axiom I had most 
Bereft 


concert with orchestra. 
glaringly brought to my mind in the case of Pugno 
of the glowing and sustaining colors of the orchestra, in 
bare black and white as it were, the lines of his piano 
playing displayed in many ways faults of conception and 
an evident lack of virility as well as depth of spirit. I 
don’t want to lay stress upon the fact that it looks, to say 
the least, amateurish, if an artist cannot perform even the 
smallest bits of music like a Scarlatti piano piece or a 
Gavotte by Handel from memory, and when the turning 
over of the leaves even causes him annoyance and makes 
him play false notes in consequence. But the tawdriness 
with which he garnished up the beautiful prelude to the F 
minor Fugue from the “Well Tempered Clavichord” and the 
perfumed style in which the fugue itself and likewise the 
Italian Concerto was performed did not at all suit Bach’s 
music. Nor could I find much enjoyment or satisfaction 
in the reading of the C sharp minor Sonata of Beethoven, 
the interpretation of which was hyper-sentimental in the 
first and exceedingly brilliant, but not at all Beethovenish 
in the final movement. 


©A® 


Wednesday was a musically crowded day, for no less 
than three of the six concerts that were given on that 
evening deserved attention and at least a passing mention 
I managed to hear the opening portion of the symphony 
soirée of the Royal Orchestra, the program of which be- 
gan with a Symphony in E flat by Philipp Emanuel Bach, 
Johann Sebastian Bach’s second and greatest son. The 
work is in one movement and in the form of the old 
overture, viz., two lively outer sections embracing a short 
slow part. It is a fiery and freshly conceived composi- 
tion, which, despite its antiquated form and the simplicity 
of the means employed in the way of orchestration, still 
sounds not only attractive, but also effective. Next came the 
“Jupiter” Symphony, with all its ever youthful Mozartian 
charm displayed in rarest beauty and clearness of inter- 
It is not enough to be praised that Weingart- 
hyper-retouch- 
ings in the master works of the pre-Beethovian period 
The Royal Orchestra sounded simply superb in this con 


pretation 


ner disdains, and rightly so, the modern 


amore performed symphony. 
The second half of the program consisted chronologi- 
cally of Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony and Weber’s 


HOUGH I can hardly be accused of 
habitually overshooting the mark 
I think I was guilty of doing 

so in the case of the Parisian pi- 
But if I actually 
committed such an error I was cer- 
alone in this over- 
estimate of the artist, for the whole 
press of Berlin unanimously 
praised him and in such unequivo- 
cal terms that they seem to 

have risen to Raoul’s head, for 
I learn on good authority that 
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“Oberon” overture, the latter probably more for Wein- 


gartner’s than for Weber's sake 
©®A® 


On the same evening there occurred two not unimpor- 
tant chamber music soirées, of which I had to miss the 
one of the Hollandish Trio, because its opening and to me 
most interesting numbers were performed simultaneously 
was entirely 


with the symphony concert. The 


Scandinavian, and consisted of a piano trio in A major, 


program 


by the as yet not sufficiently appreciated Danish 
Victor Bendix, a brother of the pianist and 
piano pedagogue, Otto 
United States. The work is described as the emanation of 


a thinking musician who is rich in ideas, and the 


op. 12, 
composer, 
3endix, living somewhere in the 
dance- 
is espe cially praised by a 
Marta 
former 


like scherzo, with its two trios 


competent judge who attended the performance 


Gulbrandsen-Sandal, about whom I wrote in a 
budget, sang songs by Kjerulf, Grieg and Sigurd Lie, and 
the final number consisted of the Sinding Piano Trio in 
D, dedicated to Rummel, 
been criticised jn these columns, and is besides well 


in the United States 


Franz which has repeatedly 


known 


©®A® 
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Meanwhile the Bohemian Quartet had given at Bee- 


thoven Hall a performance of the F major, op. 59, No. 1, 
3eethoven String Quartet, and were in the midst of the 
highly interesting d’Albert String Quartet ir E flat, a 
work sui generis in modern chamber music literature, and 
which, though it is perhaps a trifle too “orchestral” in some 
episodes, and thus goes beyond the natural character limits 
of the string quartet and its functions, I consider musically 
d’ Albert's Cer- 
tainly a similar scherzo has not been written since Men- 


finest and most valuable composition. 


delssohn, and I select this name with intention, for his 


“Midsummer Night’s Dream” scherzo has as yet remained 
an unconquered prototype. The composer was called out 
repeatedly and with genuine enthusiasm by the large and 
attentive audience, together with the Bohemians, who are 
as I have stated before, the best chamber music players 
for modern works I know of. But d’Albert did not ap- 
pear only as passive participant in this soirée, he joined 
the members of the string quartet in a wonderfully plastic 
and in point of ensemble quite matchless reproduction of 


Brahms’ great and noble F minor Piano Quintet 


©®A® 


On Thursday night no less than three more or less re- 
markable female pianists concertized in Berlin. I dropped 
the chance of hearing the St. Petersburg former pupil of 
Anton Rubinstein, Miss Sandra 
cause her rather wild and erratic, but nevertheless also in- 


Droucker’s concert, be- 


teresting, style of pianism is known to me from former ap- 
pearances and was more than once described in this col- 
umn. What would have drawn me to the Singakademie, 
despite this fact, if I had had the time, was the program 
which, besides the d’Arensky Quintet, performed in con- 
junction with the Halir Quartet, contained two groups of 
piano pieces by Russian composers, some of which were 


unknown to me. These nine numbers were the following: 


Tschaikowsky 
Rachmaninoft 
Liadow 


Liadow 


Doumka, in C minor, op. 59 (Scéne Rustique Russe) 
Prelude, in C sharp minor (well known)........... 
Prelude, in B minor, op. 11 

Prelude, in D flat major, op. 10 ’ o 


Caprice, in F minor.. ... Nicolaiew 








Etude, in C sharp minor, op. 2...... Scriabine 
Scriabine 


Rubinstein 


Etude, in C major, op. 8.. . 
Impromptu, in G major, op. 109..... 
Variations, in B major, op. t.. 


+ = Kryjanowsky 

Instead of listening to this program I lent my ears to 
the performance of the Chopin F minor Piano Concerto, 
with the accompaniment of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
at the Beethoven Hall, on the part*of Miss Constance 


Erbiceano from Bucharest. This young lady is not without 


some musical talent, nor yet an equal proportion of pianistic 
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technic, but both are not sufficiently developed for the 
present to warrant an appearance in public. From the fact 
that she also had the E major Concerto of Moszkowski 
upon her program I draw the perhaps hazardous conclu- 
sion that Miss Erbiceano must be a pupil of that composer 
pedagogue, for outside of himself no pianist has so far 
performed this brilliant work here in public 

As interpolated number the Philharmonic Orchestra gave, 
under Rebicek’s direction, a brave reproduction of an or 
chestral ballad by Eugenio von Pirani, the learned music 
critic of the Kleines Journal. He drew his inspiration for 
this work from Heine's “Belsazar,” and it must be confessed 
that both in ideas and their treatment Pirani’s well orches 


trated ballad ranks far above the average of modern novel- 
ties. 


GOA ® 


Of Miss Etelka Budapest, I 
length and quite enthusiastically in my last week’s budget, 


Freund, from spoke at 


and now want to confirm my first favorable impression. At 


her recital at the Bechstein Hall she was unhampered, 





freed from the fetters of Busoni’s orchestral conductorship, 
and hence could give to her own individuality, 


vent more 
which just in the matter of rhythmic feeling is one of the 
most original I ever encountered. This fact is especially 
remarkable in a young woman, for in my experience the 
lack of rhythmic pregnancy is the most frequent of all 
feminine musical shortcomings. With Miss Freund, how- 


t caused through lack of 


ever, rhythmic erraticness is 1 


rhythmic sense, but f the reason that her strong Hun 





garian temperament utmost rhythmic 


This was amply shown in Liszt’s so-called Sonata 


besides performed with rare, almost 


libe rty 
in B minor, which was 
virile, energy of conception 

The Bach E flat Prelude and Fugue for organ in Busoni’s 
masterly transcription for piano and twelve Chopin studies, 
op. 10, were the two sections of the program between which 


the Liszt work was sandwiched in 





Ernesto Consolo, a young Italian pianist and pupil of 


who gave a concert with the Philharmonic Or 


Sgambati 
Be eth ven H all 


chestra at th n Friday night, I heard and 
praised on the occasi f 
here a season or two ago 


m of a previous appearance and début 


He has 





improved since then 








and his energetic, self-conscious style fits his superior 
pianistic and musical abilities. Nevertheless, for Bach’s 
D mino-: Concerto clearer polyphonic playing would have 
been preferable. What interested me more than this per 
formance was the presentation of the Sgambati G minor 
Piano Concerto a work which I heard only once before, 
when it was performed by Hans von Biilow, to whom, if I 
mistake not, this concerto is also dedicated At any rate 
he held a high opinion of its merits, which at the time I 
dared to consider somewhat exaggerated \ repeated hear 


ing confirmed me in this judgment, but I found also that the 
work contains some beauties which even the strong Liszt 
reminiscences, especially in the passage work and a few 
Thus the E flat 


] sth ¢h : ~~ t 7 
melody with e staccato accompaniment of the romanza 


banalities, could not destroy sustained 


is really beautiful, and the final allegro brilliant and effec 
tive. It was so performed also by Mr. Consolo, who scored 


a well deserved and outspoken success with this quasi 
novelty. 
©®A©® 
On Saturday the Stern Singing Society gave its second 
concert of the season and a performance of Handel’s “Judas 
: edition. I doubt not 
William Memorial Church 


which seems to have been placed at the disposal of the said 


Maccabeus,” in Chrysander’s new 


that the use of the Emperor 


vocal society, is, aside from a saving in expenditures, pref 
erable to that of an ordinary concert hall; first, because at 
tention and mood are not diverted so much in the sacred 
building; its very arcl 


are elevating 


itecture and general superiority 


The large modern organ in this new church 


is superb. But, on the other hand, just this very building 
has also its serious drawbacks when concert performances 
First of all, 


chestra cannot be massed together, or so 


are taken into consideration chorus and or 
conveniently 
placed upon the sideways, spread out choir and organ loft, 
as they are arranged in phalanxes upon a concert podium 
Hence a correct and absolutely precise ensemble is more 
difficult to reach, even if everything is rehearsed more 
thoroughly and precisely than seems to have been the case 
at this concert of the venerable Stern Singing Society. un- 
der Professor Gernsheim’s more moveful 


direction. But 


than mastering 
dynamically and 


rhythmically had been more concise and better worked out, 


even if this ensemble 
the finer effects would probably have been lost anyhow, at 
least to some extent, because of the acoustic disadvantages 
so large a vaulted and heavily columned building must of 
necessity oppose to refined shadings and sharpest rhythmic 
precision. To make the use of a church, however, more 
unappropriate on this occasion than on perhaps some oth- 
ers, the spirit of the work under performance is not that 
of an oratorio in the accepted sense. Handel wrote “Judas 
Maccabeus,” like some others of his works, though their 


texts are based upon the Scriptures, for the stage, and not 


S THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


for the concert platform. His “Judas Maccabzus” is an 
opera, divided into acts, meant for representation upon the 
stage, and of a more warlike than strictly religious spirit, 
and hence its performance in a secular building would have 
been preferable. 

What was more disconcerting, however, than this mis- 
placed genius loci was the fact of a rather slovenly and 
certainly not at all first-class reproduction of the work, 
which from the chorus, and even to some extent the or- 
chestra up, affected also the offerings of the soloists. There 
was much beauty and some elevating moments in the sing 
ing of both Mrs. Maria Katzmayr, the soprano, and Miss 
Maria Philippi, from Bale, the latter a substitute for the 
sick Mrs. Geller-Wolter, but the voices of both ladies are 
too uneven in register changes, and the Handel style does 
not seem to be their forte. In the latter respect the bari 
tone of Dr. Felix Kraus (the High Priest Simon) seems 
to have been better trained, and artistically he would have 
been very satisfactory if his voice had not constantly wab 
bled like calf’s foot jelly. Heinrich Bruns, the tenor (Ju- 
das Maccabzeus), however, spoiled his entire part through 
everlasting shouting. He has a big voice naturally, but by 
overforcing it he made it sound harsh and strident. More 
over, his bellowing and the ultra dramatic accents he tried 
to give to the delivery of his part were least of all suited 
to a performance in church. 

Altogether, aside from Dr. Reimann’s handling of the 
organ, it was, as you see, a rather unfortunate “rendering” 
of so renowned a work. 

©AaA©® 

The portions I stood, viz., two of the three acts of 
“Judas Maccabzus,” made me’ miss the greater part of 
the Beethoven recital which my friend Conrad Ansorge 
gave on the same evening. The program embraced the 
A flat, op. 26; the ‘Les Adieux,” and the op. 3, C minor, 
Sonatas, the latter preceded by the G major Rondo, op. 
3eethoven Sonata, and can 
In every 


51. I only heard the last 
assure you that it was a superb performance 
respect. 
®AC 

What might more aptly be described a’ a conductor’s 
than a chorus concert was given last night at the Phil- 
harmonie by one of the oldest vocal organizations of 
the Dreyssig’sche Singakademie, of Dresden, 
conducted by Kapellmeister 
a popular favorite 


Germany, 
founded in 1807 and now 
Kurt Hoesel. He seems to be quite 
in the Saxonian capital, but here he did not make as much 
of an impression as he probably thought he would, or 
else he would have remained the highly valued prophet in 
his own land. As an orchestral conductor especially Mr 
Hoesel did not shine to special advantage, for the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra has often performed the Berlioz 
“King Lear’ Overture with more precision, and Bee- 
“Coriolan” 


thoven’s Overture with more pregnancy and 


verve than they did on this occasion. 
But also the offerings of the 


Chorus, a not very large body of singers, were not in any 


Dreyssig Singakademie 


way so remarkable that they made the trip from Dresden 


being willing to produce e the work as —, 


to Berlin seem an inevitable necessity. We have quite as 
mediocre chorus singing by a number of the lesser vocal 
organizations here in Berlin, and they would not deviate 
from the pitch any more grievously than the Dresden 
society did in the a capella prayer, with solo quintet, 
from Wagner's first opera, “Die Feen,” a very weak 
specimen of the master’s early art, by the by. More in- 
teresting from a musical viewpoint was the “Nessie” 
(words by Schiller), for mixed chorus and orchestra, by 
Hermann Goetz, but this well written, rarely performed 
work was also not remarkably sung. The most ambitious 
part of the varied program was the introduction, first 
and second scenes from the second act of “Parsifal.” 
Leaving aside the question of the fitness or advisability 
of excerpts from Wagner’s last work being presented 
upon the concert platform, in which question I lean 
toward the negative side, the performance was not at all 
satisfactory, excepting Klingsor’s music, which Karl 
Perron sung sonorously and _ intelligently, Franz 
Fitzan, a substitute for Ludwig Schrauff in the part of 
Parsifal, and Miss Marie Rost in the Kundry music could 
There were alto- 


while 


not satisfy even moderate demands. 
gether eleven soloists named upon the 
among the flower girls only Miss Margareth« 
from Dresden, really distinguished herself 

It was far past supper time when Hedwig 
a painstaking and reliable, but not an extra 


program, but 


Knothe, 


Meyer, from 
Cologne, 
ordinary pianist, in conjunction with the old Dresden 
Singakademie chorus closed the well attended concert wit 
a performance of Beethoven's weak-kneed Choral Fan 


tasia, a work with which one could dispense without 
damage to the ever immortal memory of the master who 


wrote it. 

ouple of 
days last week, where he was closeted at the Hotel 
Kaiserhof with his librettist, Dr. Alfred Nossig A few 
places in the text of the now completed score of his opera 
These 


Ignace Jan Paderewski was in Berlin for 


needed slight retouches having been 


satisfaction of both artists, Pa 


*Manru” 
made to’ the derewski left 
for Dresden on Sunday, and returned with the news that 
the long awaited premiére will definitely take place at thi 
Saxonian Court Opera House, under Hofrath Schuch’s 
direction, during the latter part of May. Previous to the 
Paderewski will be the soloist at the annual 


which this 


premiere 
3eethoven chamber music festival at Bonn, 
year will take place on the days from May 12 to 16. The 
pianistic spring tournée through Germany, which had to 
be postponed in order to allow a chance for the more 
pressing completing of the score of the opera, will 
definitely take place next autumn, and anybody who feels 
inclined can play either directly before or directly after 
Mr. Paderewski, without needing to fear or hope, as the 


case may be, that one of the few master pianists will 


again change his dates An offer was made to 
Paderewski for the bringing out of his opera here in 
Berlin at the Royal Opera House first, the intendancy 

1g as — 








Long Distance Telephone: 
Harrison 2255. 


REPRESENTATIVE MANAGERS FOR MIDDLE STATES. 


HANNAH & HAMLI N, 


HIGH CLASS MUSICAL, ARTISTS. 











Paderewski, how- 


and as early as the middle of April 
ever, has promised the premiére to Dresden and Schuch, 
eminent abilities as an conductor he 


I had the pleasure of seeing 


whose operatic 
estimates at their full value. 
Paderewski before and after his trip to Dresden, and 
found him, despite the ardent mental strain to which he 
had put himself in the matter of the quick completion of 


his work, in the very best of health and spirits. 
©AaA® 


The success which the Royal Opera intendancy has 


achieved during the past two seasons with operetta per 
formances at Kroll’s, a success which was equaily as great 
financially as artistically, has caused a continvation of the 
same policy, but on an extended scale, during the c yming 
summer season. The season will be rushed, in so far as 
the opening at Kroll’s is to take place on April 1 already 


and the repertory, which during the past two seasons was 


confined only to “Die Fledermaus” and “The Mikado,” 
will be enlarged. For the first night Lecoq’s “La Fille de 
Madame Angot” will furnish the attraction. Later on 
Messager’s “Brigitte” is to be brought out at Kroll’s, and 


I. Brandl’s funny operetta, “The Lion’s Awakening.” will 


be given with those two vocal arch farceurs. Lieban and 
Kneupfer, in the cast. 
®a® 


I had a short interview with Privy Councillor Henry 
| 


Pierson, director of the Royal Opera intendancy, a couple 


if days ago, and learned from him of the prolonged 


ness of Cosima Wagner, who is confined to her bed at th 
hotel ever since she arrived in Berlin, can sce no one and 
f course was unable to attend the performances of “Dic 


Meistersinger” and of her son’s opera, “Der Baerenhaeu 
ter,” which were recent Royal Opera 


House. The next novelty there will be Saint-Saéns’ “Sam 


y given at the 


son and Delilah,” which is now being rehearsed and will 
be brought out on February 16 under Richard Straus 
direction. In the course of the coming week a Giuseppe 
Verdi memorial will take place at the Royal Opera House 


and shortly after the “Samson and Delilah” premiére a 


cycle of Verdi's principal works will be performed th 
in the following order: “Rigoletto,” “Traviata Trova 
tore,” Balk ! Maschera,” “Aie Sigg Othell nd * | ] 
staff.” 
> AG 
\liss Mally Werkenthin, the talented daughter of tl 
well-known musical literatteur, after ving begun her 
operatic career at the Court Theatre f Sondershauset 
recently appeared “as guest” in the part of Undine and 
Marie in “Czar and Zimmermann” at Rostock, where sl 
has now been engaged upon a two years’ contract 
©OA® 
Among the musical callers at the Berlin headquarters 
of Tue Musicat Courrier during the past week were 
Mrs. Leopold Godowsky, who came to tell me that her 
husb en definitely engaged as soloist for one of 





serlin Philharmonic concerts of the next 


eason Miss Elfrieda Rhoda Neuberger, of New York, 
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— returned from 

urope, where he 
made very successful 
appearances. 
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Mme. DOVE BOETTI « 


WOCAL: SOCHOOXI, 


Opera, Concert, Oratorio. 


Coaching for English Operatic Stage. 
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who disdained a proffered operatic engagement at the From Paris 
: + 


Cassel] Court Opera, because she was unwilling to bind 
herself to a five years’ contract, sang for me some colora : 
: : : Miss Fannie Hirsch. 


tura arias from “Mignon,” “Hamlet” (the Mad scene) and 
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Kd 





London, is very much interested in the method, a favor 


which will go far toward its popularity, owing to the au 
thority of Miss Withrow 


Madame Lurig’s address is 5 rue Pétrarque, a quiet 







r 


“Barber of Seville.” Kapellmeister Robert Erben was HIS artist has been in several German cities this street, near the Trocadéro, and close to rue Scheffer 
her excellent accompanist. Miss Beatrice M. Davidson, season, besides visiting in Holland. Her ap- yes, she teaches oratorio, also French, German and Italian 
of New York, called. So did Mr. and Mrs, Henniot pearances in London have been noted repertory. One of her pupils, Miss Culver, has been ap 
Levy. The young New York pianist and composer will ; In Frankfort Miss Hirsch met Dr. Bern pointed first professor in a conservatory of Iowa, a posi 
perform his piano Concerto, which would have been hard Scholz, director of the leading singing in G in the tion which gives her th privilege of singing in concert 
crowned with the Rubinstein prize if it had consisted of place. She sang for him “Hear Ye, Israel” in German, [py one of Miss Jackson’s concerts the marvelous range 


one instead of three movements, for the first time at a Ber- ®"0"8 other things. He was much pleased with her per 


liner Tonkuenstler Orchestra concert on February 27 next 
Arthur Marzani, an operatic and concert tenor, not un for next year 


known in the United States, who has settled in Berlin 


Concert Director Willem Mengelberg, of Amsterdam, ha 


} 1 ssed much satisfactior t 1e ice 2 sty oO 
as vocal teacher, called. Likewise Isido Waghatter, a ¢XPt¢ssed much satisfaction with the voice and styl 


formance, and spoke most encouragingly of the prospects 


of her voice, the dramati nterpretation ol her select 


and the sweet, clear, but powerful tones were much praised 


German, English and Italian are taught at the Dumar 
S theray school, 14 rue Taitbout. M. Stafetti is the teacher 


} 


of Italian Phis is sucl ynvenient site that it would be 


Ss irsch id . ’ ; sir l ler . i t t ] ' t 1 
very young but decidedly talented Polish composer Miss Hirsch And, by the way, it was Sit Alexander ( a great advantage to people down town and pressed for 
Théa Dorré, from Chicago, who will probably be heard Mackenzie who wrote the presentation of the singer to time 
‘ T I sco Berger. th mdo : 1 Ss 
here as Santuzza and Carmen in March, at the Theater France Berger, the London composer. 


des Westens; Harding M. Kennedy, correspondent of a In an Amsterdam concert she ang with the art 


: : . Schuls or of the Netherlands Opera; ossel 
New York contemporary; Miss Julia Gibansky, from ¢hulse, tenor of the Netherlands Opera; Mr. Mosse 


Pittsburg, formerly a pianistic pupil of my old friend 
a. bs . . . oe S . “r anc Ss “CK anie orchestra 
Adolf M. Foerster, of the “Smoky City,” and Miss Hutschenruyter, and was accompanied by the orchestra 


: : Miss irsch hopes to sail for home o ‘bruary 13 
Amanda Vierheller, from the same place, who after a - Hirsch hopes to sail for home on February 13 


successful guesting début in the parts of Agathe and Trabadelo. 


, ‘cellist, from Utrecht, and under the direction of Wontet 


The Women’s String Orchestra. 


New York, February 21, 1901, 
A Letter from Conductor Lachmund. 


i:ditors The Musical Courier 


In justice to the Women’s String Orchestra and myself 





Pamina, has been definitely engaged { the Elberfeld , 1. ol : é 
pera house for th ason of 1901-1902. Mr 1 Mr [rabadelo has very many interesting pupils this year. an announcement of the dilemma in which I was placed at 
Oo < ouse 0 e season oO! 1-1 2 I ana S e 7 > > 
~- 1 ] } ‘ , . 1 at Tr ’ +3 1 1 
} ’ . =, OS Couns, a Su => wae comes , atter Monday’s matinee should have been made to the audience 
\ Pes 1 ; “a? Sever is usu i from the State Among the latte Mond | le t 1 
Max Loewengard came with the former's talented young . MI a as» ernie , i. Lite ell : ; | 
-omposition pupil, Fl nce Youtard n San I 1 $5 Miss Jessie Ningen, the contralto, OF ot Au well Not only was our senior leader out of town on professional 
co 0sinioONn ) li, *jorence outard irom San imo dé P 1 fc x . 3 
Chili. The thirteen year old young lady performed for nown to our home musicians. Although not a profession engagements, but four others of the elder members were 
1e urtee ear old young lady periormec oO : , . : : 
: Pe 2 ~ , il, Miss Ringen has done many big things in music; for prevented from being with the orchestra (illness, absence 
me a prelude and three-part fugue in D minor of her ; oi . ‘ . R pease 
. nstance, the Brahms Rhapsody, Pergolese’s Stabat m town, marriage. &c.),. leaving me to face the difficult 


own, which speaks equally well for the child's quite ex 7 ne : ete : 
bs tess ee : ‘ade oe: Mater,”’ Verdi's “Requiem,” &c. She has given many re 
traordinary talent for composition as it does for Loewer , 
‘ er af es; als, and is accustomed to success, if her press clippings 
gard’s careful and successful methods of teaching. Miss at Oe | 
Ollie Torbett, violinist, from New York; S. William . 
Brady, a young baritone from Cincinnati, who wants to : , , , 

. ; : ady is delighted with her professor 


take some vocal and dramatic finishing lessons here in a 
‘ : - There is talk of M 


rabadelo is much interested in working 


r the improvement he destines for her, and the young 


' . ’ . De Trabadelo’s going to the States 
Berlin; Emil Fischer, the basso, whose visiting card still 
ext year on a concert tournee 
bears the legend Metropolitat Opera House New . rt , 
, o aen 4 Miss Julia Klumpke is gaining much in sonority, style 
York,” although our quondam Hans Sachs has not sung , a - 
t 


and technic with Rémy, the celebrated violin professor 


there for certainly more than two years. He will be heard, . ' , , 
. “ee ale ‘ f the Paris Conservatoire his young lady is a sound 
however, in a Lieder and duet evening at the Phil- : - 
; : ; musician and a g inusual intelligence 
monie in conjunction with Li Lehmann in the course a we , 
Mile. Kikina, the vocal professor, is busy at her studio, 





of the present week. Then there was Prof. Remhold | , “3 
, 4 ; 100 avenue de Villiers, Paris. She was trained by Mar 

Herman, who will act as accompanist at this concert 

Ernst Lochbrunner, the Swiss pianist; Daniel Visanski ry 

the New York violinist, and Edward Schirner, the Ameri 


\ most charming matinee concert was given this week 


he home of Madame Toutain, Paris, in honor of the 


ee pene pees O.F ompositions of M. Eugene Gigout, the eminent organist 
St. Augustin’s, and of his nephew, the late M. Bo 

BSCADEAIEED 8600. mant Mile. Toutain was the star of the occasion as a 

CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, n the music was an exquisite piece symphonique ior 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President. four hands, of which two were by the composer, M. Gigout 

The Largest and Most Complete Institution of Musical \n impromptu staccato etude and several charming songs 
a vere also from his pen, and were enthusiastically admired 


al 
COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 MICHIGAN BLVD. Same success for several fine things by M. Be ain nann 
The finest structure in existence devoted exclusively to a which a trio for piano, violin and ‘cello was the best 


Masten! College. {. Auguste Maurage, violinist, and M. Armand Fert 


\ 
SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION pianist, gave a concert at Salle Erard, under the direction 
, of the popular concert agent, M. R. Strakosch 
ACTING, ORATORY, Mme. Adine Ruckert O'Neill is on a tournée, playing at 


LANGUAGES. Mulhouse, Alsace, this week, and coming to Paris in the 
last part of February 
teed . wr M. René Papin, the Yersin teacher in London, has 





DR. F. ZIEGFELD, DR. LOUIS FALK 4 : 
HANS VON SCHILLER, WILLIAM CASTLE, among his pupils, Ben Davies, Miss Esther Pallisser 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, 8. E. JACOBSOHN, : 2 “t i * 

RUDOLPH GANZ, CHARLES GAUTHIER, Richard Green, Mme. Belle Cole, Madame Florence, 


HERMAN DEVRIES. 
HART CONWAY, Director School of Acting. 
Catalogue Mailed Free. _Mi ss Ma irie Wi Irow, _the American voc al professor in 


lebrities 


Frederick Boor, Denham Price and many other ce 





program with a large percentage of recruits in the violins 





I could not secure substitutes as in an orchestra of men, 
but, like so many predicaments incidental to a women’s 
chestra, I had to “face it Again, our leader pro tem 
being delayed by an accident, did not arrive until near the 
end of the Foote “Serenade,” and this made the members 
ull more or less nervous for the entire program. As the 
score of the Bach “Sinfonie Satz” 1ot arrive, nor was 
1 second copy of the solo part ob able, I had to con- 
duct the work glancing sideways into the soloist’s closely 
printed music That this was an “off” day the friends 


who heard the orchestra at its previous concert will ap- 
preciate, and we should like to have these friends know 
the difficulties under which the last concert was given 
Cart V. LACHMUND 
Conductor Women’s String Orchestra. 
HE Women’s String Orchestra is not the only 
orchestra that has its “oft” days Some of the 
organizations composed of men are frequently de 
( idedly “off ; 


Hegner ’Cello Recitals. 


P "stay HEGNER will at his three ‘cello recitals have 
the assistance of Miss Sara Anderson, soprano; Mrs 
Josephine Jacoby, contralto, and Miss Zetti Kennedy, s 


prano. The recitals will take place on Thursday afternoons 


at 3:30 o'clock, March 14, 21 and 28 


Heathe Gregory’s Engagements. 

Heathe Gregory, the baritone, will continue to sing at 
Miss Leary’s ‘“‘Tuesdays,” which during Lent will be in 
formal. On February 28 Mr. Gregory will sing at the 
at Musicale to be given by the Brooklyn Union 
League lub, and on March 5 he will sing at the Wal 
dorf-As storia 
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usical 


‘People. 








Miss Julia Donovan, of St. Paul (Minn.), sang recently 
at a concert given at Duluth. 

J. Vernon Butler is directing a series of oratorio con- 
certs at the Pilgrim Church, Worcester, Mass. 

Mrs. Mary Beebe Cutler’s song recital at the Hunnewell 
Club house, Newton, Mass., was largely attended. 

Luther R. Shockey, assisted by a number of his pupils, 
gave a piano recital February 8, at his studio, Decatur, III. 

Dr. and Mrs. Flavel B. Tiffany, of Kansas City, gave a 
musicale recently in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Frank V. 
Steele. 

Benjamin Merrill, Miss 
Myers gave a concert last week 


Katharine G. Carey and George 
at the Saratoga (N. Y.) 
Atheneum. 


Miss Elizabeth Kratz, soprano, and Edwin Whitney, 


tenor, appeared at a concert in Emerson College, Somer- 
ville, Mass. 

Miss Anna Virginia Metcalf and Miss Constance Mills 
will give a song and piano recital at San Diego, Cal., dur- 
ing the spring. 

The pupils of Miss Anna E. 
cently at the home of their teacher, 183 Murray street, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

Alfred Manger gave a violin concert at St. Joseph’s 
Academy, Dubuque, Ia., early in the month. He was as- 


Graney gave a recital re- 


sisted by several vocalists. 

Miss Beulah Reed, soprano, assisted the piano pupils of 
Miss Mary Brown at their recent recital at the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Beaver, Pa. 

A recital was given at Elmira (N. Y.) College on the 
evening of February 11, by Miss Mary Selena Broughton, 
assisted by George Morgan, baritone. 

Mrs. F. Uhland and Mrs. Guy V. Thompson gave a 
musicale at their home, “Waldheim,” Grand Rapids 
(Mich.), in honor of Mrs. H. E. Thompson. 

Miss Clerihew, Miss Griswold and Mrs. Louis E. Fuller, 
three Rochester (N. Y.) musicians, gave a concert at 
Jackson Sanitarium on Ash Wednesday night. 

Miss Grace Updegraff, a mezzo soprano, gave a recital 
February 8 at the Carroll Club Auditorium, Wheeling, 

Va. Miss Lettia Frazier accompanied for Miss Upde- 
graff. 

Henry A. Amireaux, assisted by his advanced pupils and 
several professional artists, gave a recital at the Mountain 
View Methodist Episcopal Church, Butte (Mon.), a fort- 
night ago. 

At the organ recital given by Herbert Foster Sprague, 
assisted by Mrs. Wikstrom, at the Westminster Presby- 
terian Church, Grand Rapids, Mich., an excellent program 
was presented. . 

Miss Cecelia Lauretta O’Leary, a coloratura soprano, 
gave a concert at 101 Brown street, Providence, R. IL., on 
February 11. Numerous artists assisted in interpreting an 
elaborate program. 

The pupils of Miss Bertha J. Chace, of Taunton, Mass., 
gave a piano recital on February 9, at the Taunton Odd 
Fellows’ Building. Miss Alice Arnold Hunt, a violinist 
from Providence, R. I., assisted. 

Wenham Smith+gave a piano recital, assisted by Miss 
Elise Stevens, soprano; Miss Ethel C. Smith, 
Miss Margaret Smith, accompanist, in the First Presby- 
terian n Church » Elizabeth, on 1 February Il. 


violinist, and 


The third in the series of concerts by Mrs. Fowler was 
given February 14 at Association Hall, Williamsport, Pa. 
Miss Towillhon, pianist; Mr. Kronold, ’cellist, and Dr. 
Jackson, tenor, contributed the program. 

Clement B. Shaw gave a lecture on “What Not To Do 
in Singing” at Omaha recently. He was assisted by the 
following pupils: Mrs. Hitchcock, Miss Ellsworth, Miss 
Shaw and the Messrs. Baumeister and Keefer. 

The following pupils appeared at a recent recital at the 
College of Music, at Cedar Rapids, Ia.: Miss Julia Tobey, 
Miss Ella Smith Brubaker, Miss Helen Soboda, Miss Ag- 
nes Braden, Miss Edna Barrett and Miss Beulah Baker. 

Prof. A. J. Shoenfeld, of the Southern College of 
Music, delivered a lecture on ‘Mendelssohn and the Evolu- 
tion of Music” at the residence of Mrs. J. L. Lavelle, 
1452 Magazine street, New Orleans, on the evening of 
February 8. 

William Clough has been engaged as tenor soloist by the 
First Baptist Church of Cohoes, N. Y. Miss Mackie, of 
Cohoes, has been engaged as soprano of the First M. E. 
Church, Upper Troy. William Page, also of Cohoes, has 
been engaged as bass soloist in the same choir. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Tufts gave an informal musicale at 
their residence, 95 Edmund place, Detroit, Mich., in honor 
of Miss Vine Warner, of Chicago. Miss Warner is a 
promising artist. Miss Warner was assisted by Mrs. Will 
Cartier, of Chicago, and Mrs. F. C. Arthur and Miss Nota 
Gouch, of Detroit. 

The pupils of Miss Nocholls, of Niagara street, Lockport, 
N. Y., gave a recital at the home of Mr. and Mrs. W. W. 
Steele. Among the pupils who appeared were Loraine 
Loosen, Inez Batten, Miriam Darrison, Frances Steele, 
Charles Murphy, Lola Steele, Gertrude Barnett, Mary 
Grace Jeffery, Sydney Smith and Mary Janery. 

The February recital by the pupils of Mr. and Mrs. F. 
B. Grannis was given at the home of Miss Lena Holmes, 
Meriden, Conn. Mr. Grannis was assisted in presenting 
his program by Miss Ida Bushnell, Miss Josephine Cashen, 
Miss Vera Coggins, Miss Flora Knowlton, Frank Cashen, 
Carol Meigs, Miss Rose Cuneo and Miss Viola Sperry. 

Pupils of Mrs. R. E. Taylor assisted in a piano recital 
given at a hall in Wilkesbarre, Pa., on February 14. The 
following pupils played: Helen Leach, Laura Honeywell, 
May Crocker, Ethel Brotherton, Sallie Peterson, Sarah 
Moyer, Victoria Peterson and Ethel Miller. 

A large audience attended the concert of the Albany 
(N. Y.) Institute and Historical and Art Society. The 
program follows: Vocal quartet, Mrs. Barrett, Misses 
Reed, Husted and Graham; child songs, Charles Alex 
Morton Deyo; violin solo, Mr. Ben- 
Miss Patton; 


Richmond; songs, 
dell; baritone solo, F. Morse Wemple; songs, 
songs, Mr. Wemple; piano solo, Miss Ball. 

August Anderson and his pupils gave a recital on Feb- 
ruary 12 at the studio of George N. Morseis, Worcester, 
Mass. Charles Edwards, violinist, and Mrs. Albert B. 
Scott, contralto, assisted the young musicians. The names 
of the pupils who participated are Miss Tillie Bergstrom, 
Robert Torpey, Lorette Sullivan, Thomas Phelan, William 
Phelan, Ethel Chase, Catherine Kesty, Susie Upham, Grace 
Sullivan. 

Miss Lettie E. Schaeffer and her pupils 
at the teacher’s studio, Dayton, Ohio, on the afternoon 


gave a recital 
of February 8. The following pupils participated: Marie 
Arnold, Lorienne Mann, Charles Browne, Charm Wright, 
Bertha Schwind, Marguerite Burkhardt, Orletta Schwind, 
Nancy Dryden, Anna Drayer, Ruby LeCompt, Margaret 
Rohrer, Katharine Hammond, Bertie Mays, Nellie Hous, 
Jeanette Mays and Clara and Fannie Shuler. 

The students of the Denver (Col.) Conservatory of Mu- 
sic gave their 294th recital at Arion Hall, Denver, on the 
evening of February 11. Those appearing upon the pro- 
gram for the evening included Miss Grace Welch, Miss 
Josephine Davis, Russell Wade, Mrs. H. F. Evans, Miss 
Emma Burk, Miss Ruby Fancher, Miss Alice Kopplin, Miss 
Bessie King, Thomas Lewis, Jay G. Martin, Florence 


Searcy, Miss Bessie Jimeson, Winifred Kempter, Edwin 
Carlson Miss Julia Cadwell, Miss Mary Orth McNutt, Miss 
Rose Johnson and Mr. Kreesen. 

Miss Jessie Davis, Alvin Schroeder and Max Zach as- 
sisted Mrs, Bates-Batcheller at her song recital given at 
Association Hall, Worcester, Mass. The patronesses 
were Mrs. A. George Bullock, Mrs. Henry A. Marsh, 
Mrs. Charles C. Baldwin, Mrs. Charles M. Bent, Mrs. Na- 
thaniel Paine, Mrs. Edwin Brown, Mrs. Frances H. 
Dewey, Mrs. Charles S. Barton, Mrs. Leonard Wheeler, 
Mrs. William A. Williams, Mrs. Samuel E. Winslow and 
Miss Frances Morse, and the ushers Alexander W. Doe, 
Frank Staples, Casper M. Brown, Henry H. Thayer, W. 
S. B. Hopkins, Albert G. Mason and Robert Mason, 

A large number of pupils took part at the midwinter 
concert at the Salem (N. C.) Academy and College. The 
list of names includes Misses Grace Lanham, Leonora John 
ston, Annie McKinney, Annie Lichtenthaeler, Siddall, 
Brooks, Bullard, Fife, Gaither, Hawkins, Hall, Hassell, 
Jeter, Johnston, Kapp, Kilbuck, Morris, Meinung, Mur- 
phy, McEachern, Philbrick, Perry, J. Smither- 
man, C. Smitherman, Speas, Wilson, Willingham, Woltz, 
Janet H. Tuttle, Rights, Fife, Rose Hegge, Ruby Blum, 
Hallie E. Palmer, Mrs. Charlotte Smith Mann, Misses 
Charlotte B. Barber, Morrison, Amy Van Vleeck and May 
Daingerfield; Messrs. Barr, Jenkins, Lichtenthaeler, Stock 
ton, Brickenstein, H. Crist and Ebert B. Pfohl. 


Spaugh, 


Press Notices of Miss Mary Wood Chase. 


The Artist Recital Course, which for three seasons has been the 
feature of the musical season in Wooster, on Tuesday evening, 
November 13, presented Miss Mary Wood Chase, the distinguished 
Chicago pianist, in her new Chopin program. 

The program, one of rare depth and beauty and embracing many 
compositions rarely heard in concert, opened with the B minor 
Sonata. The versatility of the performer was well displayed in the 
interpretation of this work. Favorite numbers were the B minor 
Scherzo, the Impromptu in G minor. Mention should be made, too, 
of the “‘Barcarolle,” so wonderful in its delicate lace work, and the 
Preludes, which alone, as has been said, “must make good Chopin's 
claim to immortality.” Miss Chase has a charming personality 
and plays with the splendid art that overcomes and conceals the 
tremendous technical difficulties involved in such a program 
Wooster Voice, November 14, 1900. 


The last recital of the musical course was given on Wednesday 
evening by Mary Wood Chase, of Chicago, a piano recital consist 
ing entirely of compositions by Chopin 

To say that Miss Chase made the program a delightful one is in 
itself rare praise. For if, on the one hand, no one has written for 
the piano as Chopin has done, on the other hand, no composer re 


quires more of the pianist, technically and interpretatively The 
breadth of style, the warmth of color, the grace and exquisite finish 
that characterize the true interpretation of Chopin were none of 
them wanting to make Miss Chase’s playing a delight and an in 
spiration to all who heard it. And what higher praise shall we give 
to the artist than this—that through his revealing of the beautiful he 
creates in the minds that feel his touch a new reaching out after 
things that are high and beautiful.—The Cornellian, Mount Vernon, 
Ia., January 26, 1901. 


Miss Chase is a genuine artist who makes the piano tell the com 


poser’s story plainly and with no lost effects. The two Moszkowski 
selections illustrated this by their marked contrast. The graceful, 


brilliant “‘Masquerade,” with now and again the suggestion of an 
orchestra playing ball room music, were almost “materialized” by 
the marvelous skill of Miss Chase Then followed the weird, un 


canny effects of the “Juggleress,” suggestive of underground diabler 
ies. The fourth number consisted wholly of Chopin selections, a bar 
carolie, an impromptu, five preludes, a mazurka and a ballade. he 


Chopin preludes are distinct compositions and not antecedent to any 





thing in particular, and to the lay listener are perhaps indistinguish 
able from other forms of his composition, for most of his charac 
teristics crop out in everything he has written. rhe impromptu of 
this program (op. 36) is perhaps as marked in character as any It 
has a trace of the spontaneous working of a somewhat capricious 
mind, with evidence of changing moods. In all there is an abun 
dance of the physical difficulties encountered in Chopin's scores, in 
genuities apparently invented to bother the neophyte, but which, 
when played as the composer meant they should be, are full of beau- 
tiful effects. Miss Chase found all the beauty and filled the air 
with it.—Grinnell, la., Herald, January 29, 1901 
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# BROOKLYN. 





N music, as in the other arts, it is impossible to 
please all tastes. There are certain fixed standards, 
learned musicians decline to 
and these 


so opinions will continue to differ probably 


but even some very 





measure composers compositions by 
standards, 
until the end of time 

Now and then performances are given where 90 per 
of the listeners wil! agree upon the excellence of the 


interpretation, and Brooklynites enjoyed 


cent 

music and its 
one of these rare occasions when the Boston Symphony 
The concert, 


3rooklyn page, was re- 


Orchestra played in Brooklyn the last time. 
given too late for review on the 
ported briefly in last week’s Musica, Courier 

The reviewer refers to the concert here again because 
complaints are frequently made by people who read the 
paper too hurriedly . 

“Why, I saw you at such a concert, but I did not find 
anything in THe MusicaL Courier about it.” 

That 


srooklyn” 


“Music in 
here the 


sort of complaint the reviewer of 
is obliged to hear often, and just 
reviewer will state again that concerts given in Brooklyn 
which the reviewer attends are always reported in these 
If the concert is given after Saturday the re- 


found, not on the Brooklyn page, but in 


columns 
port will be 


some later column of the issue. 


in reading a paper like 
“rush” 


The carelessness of subscribers 


THe Musica 
habit in 


COURIER is in with the 
America. The 


and the eating, it is all too dreadfully rapid, and 


keeping 
reading is like the working, the 
talking 
habit, Americans are rarely on time for the 
What is all of this ceaseless, 
“More haste, the 


despite this 
opening ol any entertainment 
nervous strain but a good illustration of 
less speed”? Goethe’s motto, “Haste not, rest not,” is an 
homelier phrase 


excellent one for us to consider A 


would put it: “To get there, cultivate a steady trot; don't 


rush.” We have “Sunshine” societies and “Don’t Worry” 

clubs, and now some humanitarians should organize so 

cieties “For the Cultivation of Repose,” and Lent would 
be the time to make a beginning 
®AaA® 

The beautiful Brahms Symphony in C minor was the 


great work played by the Boston Orchestra at the Brook 
lyn concert, and it was played in masterly style. The over 
ture to “Fidelio” and Dvorak’s Slavonic Rhapsody, No. 3 
in A flat, were the Miss Adele 
Aus der Ohe, the Schumann’s 
Piano Concerto with the intellectual grasp one has learned 
The men 


other orchestral numbers 


solo periormer, playe d 


to expect from that sincere and womanly artist. 
in the orchestra never played better at a Brooklyn con- 
The 


and the 


cert concert was given Monday night, instead of 
rest after Sunday may account for the 


Gericke is decidedly 


Friday, 
buoyant spirits of the musicians. Mr 
ment when he takes up scores by Beethoven and 
The last concert this season by the Boston Or- 


in his el 
3rahms 
chestra will be given Friday evening, March 22. 


®A® 


dead composers whose works were 


The 
played at the concert must have shuddered when they saw 


spirits of the 


the lurid vaudeville posters upon the walls of the building 
where their music was played. Many of the mortals who 
heard the music were indignant at the sight of the hideous 
billboards which glared from the lobby. In art matters 
Brooklyn has degenerated to the rank of cities in the 


fourth class. Indeed, there are some towns in this class 


that are far ahead of Brooklyn in artistic and civic spirit 


Such towns would not invite the Boston Orchestra to play 
Music, a 


in a building like the Brooklyn Academy of 


building that can be rented for any purpose—if the manager 
after 


has the price. As the audience left the Academy 
the Boston Symphony concert several bold young men it 
the lobby distributed circulars for a “show” of 


following gives an idea of the attraction: 


OLD FAVORITE. 





Beautiful and Gorgeous Transformations— 
Wonderful Tricks and Illusions. 


BRILLIANT ELECTRICAL EFFECTS. 





-Entrancing Music — Strong Specialties 
Many Novelties. 


Rich Costumes 





A KALEIDOSCOPE OF MIRTH, MAGIC, MUSIC, MYSTERY. 





The Youngest Son of a Noble Sire—The Last of a Race of 
Clowns—The Man who Has Made the Whole 
World Laugh. 


The above “show” opened at the Academy of Music the 
night after the concert by the orchestra from Boston, 
and the fact that the enterprising manager had secured 
the building for several days compelled the Boston 


orchestra to change its Brooklyn date How many more 
years will pass before the foundation for a music hall is 
laid in Brooklyn? Over 1,400,000 people reside within 


and when the distance to halls 
Brooklyn 


greater borough in the 


the limits of the borough, 


considered must necessarily 


in Manhattan is 
remain separated from the matter 


of musical performances, and there is no reason why it 


maintain its Own in- 


Hill 


cannot be 


should not remain separated and 
dividuality, The trip 
Brooklyn and Carnegie Hall, Manhattan, 


in less than three hours. 


round between the section of 


made 
greater borough dread a 


No wonder people in the 


journey to Brooklyn. 


music department of the 
recital at Plyn 


To-night (Wednesday) the 


Ego section of the 


The Alter 


Brooklyn Institute gave a song 


l yuth Church 
m Washington's Birthday 


Dannreuther Quartet plays before the 


Institute. The 
auspices of the Institute will be given by 
Hans Winderstein 
is the date of this 


MusIcAl 


ll be pres 


concert under the 
the Leipsic Philharmonic 
conductor. Saturday evening, March 2 


concert, and, as previously announced in THE 


a Wagner-Beethoven 


®©®Aa® 


COURIER program wi 


Ladies’ md con 


at the Knapp Mansion on the 


The Caecilia Vocal Society gave its sec 
cert of this season 


Ash Wednesday 
singing by this s 


night of 
Not much can be said in favor of the 
“ . 


ciety. Socially, the evenings at the man 


sion are pleasant, but the quality of the music and its in 


terpretation are unworthy of serious criticism 


®A® 
The Brooklyn Eagle recently announced the engage- 
ment of Miss Florence Dame, well known in Brooklyn 


musical circles, to Dr. Dernar, of Schenectady, N. Y 


©®A ® 


Selections from August Walther’s suite, “Hiawatha,” ar 
ranged for two pianos by Alexander Rihm, were played by 
Mr. Rihm and his pupil, Miss Sibyl Heerdt, at the Schra 
dieck-Rihm pupils’ recital in Wissner Hall, last Wednesday 
Mr. Walther is a resident of Brooklyn 


first 


His beau 
late Anton 


evening 
tiful 
Seidl 
Grieg, Schumann, David and Mendelssohn 


composition was introduced by the 


The other works played at the were by 


Miss 


recital 
Be sic 5 


Heerdt, the pupils participating were Miss Meta Ellers 





which the 


(violin), Miss Augusta Horle (piano), Miss Jean Otis 


Bowersock (violin) and Miss Mety Trier (piano) 
®Aa® 
A concert of unusual interest crowded out of the paper 
was that of Mrs. Christine 
Adler. The Schumann Club, composed of twenty young 
women with good voices, directed by Mrs. Adler, sang 
Vincent, Lohr’s “Swing Song,” 


last week given at the home 


1 


excellently a valse by 


and the duet “Estudiantina.’ Franz Kaltenborn, 
Samuel Adler and Prosper Lugrin, all three violinists; 
Mr. Soennichssen, baritone; F. W. Riesberg, pianist and 
accompanist, and Mrs. Adler’s quartet of vocalists, all 
participated Young Adler has pronounced talent 
Kaltenborn, the centre of interest, played very well in- 
deed the “Prize Song” from “Die Meistersinger” and 


M s. 
and Berger, sang 


Handel’s “Largo.” The quartet, consisting of 
Pettes, Mrs. Adler and Messrs. Pettes 
The Brownies” Polka, and an 
Gerrit Smith, with 


®©®A® 


Union 


arrangement of “For- 


saken,” words by good effect. 


Club, of 
wives, daughters, 
at the spacious 


To-morrow (Thursday) the League 
Brooklyn, will give a musical to the 
sisters and women friends of the members 


club house on Grant Circle 


OA. 
Miss Alice M. Judge and her pupils gave a musical last 
evening (Tuesday) at the home of Miss Judge, 679 Van- 
derbilt avenue. Review next week 


Il “Tramonto ” dei Ricordi. 


he Ricordi publishing house is fast losing its prestige 
in Italy; indeed its power and influence are so 
evidently 


on the wane that the mass of Italian musicians 


are already beginning to anti 


r pate e era of prosperity 
and opportunity which they hope will succeed the final 
evap n of the Ricord nspiracy 

[he camorris pt es e Ricordi syndicate 
have received their deat! b Ww I rmerly the Ricord s 
vere in a position sufficiently autocratic to stipulate with 
he theatres using their repertory the exclusion of operas 

other proprietorship To-day they are no longer in a 
position to enforce such a demand 

Tr} present at nistration of the Teatro alla Scala, 
Milan, was among the first to take a definite stand against 

species of R lian morra, a uncing its inten 

n to form its repertory ording to its own pleasure 
I example was followed by some o! the most in- 
lependent among the impresarii, and the consequence is 


the eight principal theatres in Italy are 


Ss season 





operas of several publishers, Ricordi being glad 


enough to form only a 


part 


Does not this clearly indicate the beginning of the 


end? 

Only a few months ago Commendator Ignazio Florio, 
ne of the wealthiest men in Italy, proposed to form a 
yndicate, with 10,000,000 lires capital, for the purpose of 
combating the Ricordi camorra 


Coming events cast their 


William Paull Weds in St. Louis. 


ILLIAM PAULL, a baritone, formerly with the 
Metropolitan English Opera Company and now 

a member of the Castle Square Jpera Company, was 
narried in St. Louis on Shrove Tuesday (February 19) 
to Miss Ethel Gordon The bride is an actress and 
singer. She is an English woman, and several years 
ago met Mr. Paull in Australia. She recently arrived in 
this country from the antipodes. Mr. and Mrs. Paull 
will remain in St. Louis until the season closes, and 


then they expect to 


sail for England 
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Trade in Art—(Continued). 


T is understood, then, that all exchange is trade; that 
artists no more than other creatures upon earth can 
hope to escape from its all-pervading principle, and 
that the idea of trade or exchange is by no means in- 

trinsically dishonorable. That it is necessary as it is uni- 





versal needs no proof. 

It is also understood that teachers, singers, players, di- 
rectors, no more than other folk, can afford to give of their 
services gratuitously, indiscriminately, to all who may de- 
sire them. 

The fact is, as heretofore shown, that these people would 
all cease to exist if they undertook the practice of pure 
philanthropy. Yet pure philanthropy is a grand and glo 
rious thing, and many people would indulge in it as a lux- 
ury if they only could. 

Let the readers of this page all turn their work into 
philanthropy to-morrow, and it is but a question of time 
when they will all come upon the town themselves, and fall 
upon the support of other philanthropists who in turn will 
fall helpless and dependent upon others, and so on. The 
ethics of individual independence insist upon the law of ex- 
change of all products, material or spiritual. In fact, the 
machinery of activity ceases if, under the present conditions 
of society and work, people receive nothing in exchange 
for their services 

What can a teacher of piano or singing do if his pupils 
do not band together to maintain him? He cannot keep a 
piano. He cannot keep a fire, a house over their heads, a 
sheet of music upon his piano, even clothes on his back. 

Granted that he does not make a big bank account for 
himself, how can he maintain the house and the school- 
room? He must pay rent, and the rent of his piano (which, 
by the way, comes from an art house and is an art instru- 
ment). He must pay his accompanist (who is an artist). 
The composers of the music on the piano rack had to be 
paid for their music, or to pay to have it printed, published 
and distributed. (Yet, composers surely are—sh-h-h-h!) 

Look all around among all classes of art workers. Among 
them is not one who is working on the principle of pure 
philanthropy. And for the simple reason that they cannot. 
They become useless, because bankrupt, if they try. They 
give charity; that is another thing. They are good to poor 
students. That is different. The understanding between 
them and the world is that they are paid for their services 


They have no services if they are not paid for them, for 
they cease to exist. 

There is a sort of philanthropy in the world which does 
not beggar. That is the so-called philanthropy of multi- 
millionaires, who give a bit of the over and above which 
they do not need themselves, after their own needs 
have all been well provided for, or, after they have no 
needs, being dead. This sort, however, is out of the line 
of present consideration. 

Musicians, then, are all paid 
should be, as if not paid they have 
to all, including themselves, their p 


©Ao 


r their services, as they 
services, being useless 
or their art. 


To go back, then, to the original suggestion of pure 
philanthrophy on the part of THe Musica Courter as a 
musical paper. 

It has been suggested that THe Musicat Courier, 
being an art paper, should help, support, advance and 
maintain all musicians indiscriminately—‘impartially” 
was the word used—regardless of any relations with the 
paper in the nature of maintenance. 

Then the question comes, if all classes of people, artists 
included, come to bankruptcy through the practice of 
pure philantrophy, how is THe MusicaL Courier going 
to practice it and remain powerful so as to aid them all? 

There may be some occult magic in the logic that deals 
with this question; there is certainly no logic in the magic 
by which bankruptcy would be averted in such case. 
And once the paper comes to bankruptcy, or even to diffi 
culty, where, then, is its usefulness? How, then, is it 
possible for it to aid the very people who have pulled it 
down? How? How? Somebody answer. How is it 
going to be done? In what way? 

What value to clients is a poor paper? A paper’s power 
is its riches. The higher an eagle flies, the higher go the 
young ones perched upon its wings. To associate one 
self with a poor paper, which means a weak paper, is to 
stay just where that paper is. It is inevitable. 

But how is a paper going to become rich and pros- 
perous if not by the combined support of all those who 
expect to be benefited by it? If no one gives any support 
how is it going to be of any help, or what good would 
the help be that it could offer? Its noble and philan- 
thropic intentions could not carry the news of a client's 
merits over seas and mountains, on trains and telegraphs, 
and through post offices of two hemispheres. How could 
they? Without the combined help of the beneficiaries this 
important news must rest in his own town, if not upon the 
table of the editor, and the client might as well have 
told it viva voce to his neighbors. Nobody else will 
hear it. 

Some people seem to imagine that by pouring the 
confidence of their merits and values into a sympathizing 
editor’s ear by some strange magic or legerdemain the 
story is whisked, one, two, three, to the tops of the 
Himalayas or other high mountains, thence to be dis 
seminated among the peoples of the earth, who, 
astonished and attracted, immediately begin to flock to the 
source, namely, the client’s open door. 

Some papers encourage this idea and pass for something 
angelic. THe Musicat Courter does not, hence the sugges 
tion of “partiality,” which forms the text of this writing. 

That a poor, weak paper of restricted circulation cannot 
be useful to its clients is logical, practical, true and ob 
vious. That it becomes powerful by the combined force of 
its clients is equally true, obvious, logical, and, with all due 
deference to art, artistic, also, for art needs practicality, 
power, extension and money to be disseminated. 

Suppose, for example, that M. Vincent d’Indy or M. 
Saint-Saéns writes an essay on art overflowing with art, 
love, wisdom, knowledge and usefulness, of what avail such 
essay if printed in a sheet which cannot fly above the feet 
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of its editor for want of strength in its wings? And what 
constitutes the wing strength of a paper? The combined 
force of its constituents. Who are its constituents? Those 
who constitute its family, its support 

Who are the constituents of the Paris Grand Opéra, one 
of the most artistic of art institutions in the world? Why, 
its subscribers, its ticket holders, its artistic audiences, all 
of whom comprehend perfectly that without such assistance 
there would be no opera, for, indeed, there could be none 
This is clear, logical and practical; obvious also. 

If the opera direction give of its admittance “impartial 
ly,” whence must come its subsistence, its power to enter- 


tain, its capacity to treat art subjects? It must have these 
Yet, this is an art institution. 


But, because THe Musicar Courier is an art musical pa- 


per certain people claim that it owes impartiality to all mu 
sicians who may claim its assistance. Where is the sense, 
the judgment, or the logic in that claim? 

“Give freely to all the deserving” is cried as a solution 
of the problem by some 

But the title of “deserving” is claimed by the very refuse 
of the art world, people who can neither sing, nor play, nor 
dance, nor write music, nor direct, nor teach. They think 
they can; so do their friends; but that does not make it a 
fact 

An operatic management does sometimes give a free seat 
to somebody, but it reserves to itself the right of this dis 
position, and grants accordingly. This does not change the 
fact that its principle of action is not indiscriminate free 
admission. 


THe Musicat Courier also does much without recom 





pense to aid and to acknowledge real worth. N 


obody is in 
better position to know this than its correspondents earth 
over. But it reserves to itself the right and the privilege 
of such action. 

Many people give charity, alms to the indigent 
THe Musica Courter. No one has a better right to assert 


So does 


this than the correspondent who for so many years has 
been privileged to bestow so largely and so freely upon the 
French art world, with little other recompense than the 
satisfaction derived from faith in the real sincerity of the 
true French art spirit represented. But this has been done 
at the paper’s discretion and by its generosity. It does not 
alter the fact that were such charity the epted principle 


of the paper throughout, the benefit conferred would not 


be worth the paper and ink given in its recounting 

That, too, is charity, which amounts to something. It 
helps people help themselves—the only true aid 

The question then resolves itself to t How can a 
paper which lives in the same world, is subject to the 
same laws, open to the same conditions, and bound by the 


same principles as all other institutions—hotels, stores, 
operas, teachers, singers, performers upon instruments, 
directors and composers—act any differently from the 
rest? How can it? Why can it? What will come to it 
if it does? What is its value when it reduces its value 
to nothing by being unable to move? 


‘But it must certainly be of great interest to the readers 
of a paper to hear of a person like Me It must increase 
the circulation of a paper to have Me and my all important 
doings there chronicled.” 

A paper is the best judge of its interest and interest- 
f creating them; also of the 


ingness and of the means « 
really drawing power of persons with a high estimate of 
their own powers. 

“It seems to me that only instrument owners and houses 
should pay for advertisements! But not artists, surely; 
it seems so—so—so inartistic!” 

The logic in this suggestion would be as difficult to 
find as in the other cases cited. In what way a person 
who produces sounds before the public, receiving from 
that public money payment for such endeavor, is exempt 
from obligations incurred, is not plain to see. Surely no 
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such exemption is granted by landlords, grocers, dry when merit, especially artistic merit, stood out, here a Debut of Miss Samuels. 



























































































goods people, doctors or laundries. Why should it be peak, there a peak, in the great plains of humanity as ISS ROSA LOUISE SAMUELS, pupil of Ysaye 
exacted of the success nourishment, the means by which Chimborazos and Popocatapetls in their rang¢ To-day M made a successful début as a v nist on January 
existence is made possible and fortune probable; at least, not only acquired talent swarms like bacilli, but gift is 29 in the Cercle Artistique f Bruss 1 a recital given 
which is as necessary to success as physical nourishment comparatively common and surprising—fresh every hour y Alfred Cortot, the eminent French pianist. M Sar 
is to the vigorous life of the body? like the London buns 1els is an American girl from Jamestown, N,. Y., and 
“I don’t care how much the paper does not speak of me. Not only this, but (and in music particularly) all bat een studying f - f we ‘ 
What I want to be sure of is that it will not speak badly riers of respect, reverence, t! and fe vefore Great ‘ vordinary \\ 
of me if I am not allied to it by some form of adver- ness are down. In fact, there has arisen a great, fierce append newspaper notice cong the young lad 
tising.”” Republic of greatness, with a big R and small g which 1 her brilliant s 
Advertising is one thing; opinion and criticism quite Gift has been dethroned altogether, and a mere personal ( 
another. They are not allied, nor does one hinge upon the assumption of capacity and capability is sufficient to g A = 6 ies . . 
other enroll anybody of any degree in good and regular stand ‘ ; panes Ai my ; 
People are sometimes spoken of unfavorably. This isa '"8 of citizenship first ement; the stor ecor rd and t 
surprise to many, naturally. There are people who can All this has pushed up the claimants for attention, a diene _— 
not conceive of meriting an unfavorable criticism, na- Upon the sea shore. There are no longer peaks here and Pe a a - ; R : , ; ‘ 
turally Among those uncrowned heads are frequently there to which peopl reverently look up in wonder Beethove nd t t - Espagnole 
members of the family of the paper This can be testified rhere are whole planes of peaks in ranges, running all t ng ff é ) Br eis’ great 
to by investigation. It can also be pretty generally shown Ways, and pressed so closel ther that no one head " , , 
that the ultimate consensus of public opinion is generally is visible That some are ip on stilts and tals aie ; 
in accord with THe Musicat Courter judgments. Were foundations does not alter the real ta f their existen acert tform. M. ; tudying 
it extensively otherwise it would prove a very bad thing and consequent shutting from view of the real mountains io the . ee aed 4 
for the paper and for its critics lor a ume : — Argel 7 7 hare. o 
It must be remembered that a man who signs his name Real, refined Greatness may of course retire from th ; : go ‘Nes y 
to an artistic opinion in regard to anyone is pretty apt to “ nflict, wrap its delicate cloak of r iff about its I I 
be pretty careful as to what that opinion is. His personal and withdraw to corners ange iat leath or ob I 
reputation for judgment in musical matters is his means ~O™« have done it, but many have not and will not iey 
of livelihood, and is in so far a more important thing to Stand their gr und and push their way Cri ge ) ; 
him than even the enriching of his employer's paper. He courageously and su y hey . ‘ a i s 
may be separated from that paper later on, when he would loyal responsibility t art god to pre the crowd t at ( 
find his services valueless, as having no weight or untebanks back and make way for the Ark of th 
authority Chis in itself prevents the very unjust claim ©0Ovenant to press o1 hey are not cowards and p : e “ 
of “injustice” suggested by the above remark. Of course and weak ones; they are soldiers and knights, pressing Bee k 
all human thought is liable to err [hat does not mean Pressing always forward, themselves pre d on by i t ms t t é ! 
conscious misrepresentation for a purpose stinct and by duty, the insignia of their birt! t ; 7 
Because a man does not live at the Grand Hotel is no They know, and wise ones onlooking know, t that : ‘ L’Art M I ) 
reason that the hotel should poison him. Neither would it be the fight is not to the charlatan and the bold pretender in 
good policy so to do, for one never knows when he may the long run, and that inevitable as chaff wheat in M. R 
make that very hotel his habitation the winnowing and tares n at in the c g, and —- 
As to writing falsely well about people simply because 4 loy from gold in the mining, so the true and t real and ' R \ ow ft 
they are alli paper's constituency is another horn tie fittest will survive , ' : peram svineg 
of accusation equally improbable and impossible from a But they do not do this by moping in a corner, of e. Her int 
business point of view Many people allied for years to standing aside while the rest press on, or whimpering 1 her = ’ 
THe Musica Courier have been seve rely called back ver injustice and false play hey di by rousing them { : ( - f Sa t 
when seen taking a false or dangerous road. There are ‘Selves, by marching on with heralds and 1 nd Saé the first fl S S The numer 
many to tell this sad tale, but, happily, few to regret it, cheers and flags, insisting upon that which is within ; é . 
as by attention to the warning the wiser ones have changed ‘em and striving for the goal which is without ; eee \ 
their course and been greatly benefited. Statements as to No one, in these days, can afford to fold his hands |, ‘ ah 
their movements, doings, programs, activity, dates of Silently and wait, for all are astir and striving i1 this 
events, and even reports of perf another strange, chaotic day, and “the end is n yet r " sue 
class of statement from that « things Fannie Epcar THoMAs 7 a 0 : 
no one can take exception, nor can any prevent it. They (To be continued.) a te - aie ; , od 1 shies 


The paper often publishes these things while knowing Mme. Locke’s Recital. t | Ce tetiic Saint-Saéns, w 











well in its heart of judgment that they can sustain the ME. JEANNETTE LOCKE, a soprat with a br G of Beet : wig 
performers but temporarily. For without sufficient cor- M liant coloratura voice and a handsome stage pres Her n of t Sonata of Franck er 
responding merit as resource no outside help from any ence, made her New York début at the Waldorf-A ‘ | ' pegrern ar porn 
quarter under heaven can keep an object afloat. The ‘Tuesday evening, February 19. The \ € the 9 ; —— oan Bce “—s 
entire paper devoted to their interest solely for an entire  inger has been admirably trained, and at her recita ‘ er des pe yee ne , ; 
year would not sustain some people, who insist upon essayed the styles of composition adapted to her nat for La 
floundering along in a way for which by destiny, training, gifts. Madame Locke’s numbers were Bemberg’s “ Nymphes 
birth and gift they are not fitted et Sylvains,” “At Parting,” by Rogers; the Polonaise fron i a A ao i allied 
The opposite in these days is equally true. It has been Mignon;” Arditi’s “Se Saran Rose,” and Gounod’s “Ave t g Ar t, M s 1 pur f 
sufficien illustrated that merit alone wrapped in a Maria.” Graham Reed, baritone, and Mario Scognamill . ‘ ‘ egan 
napkin cannot make its way. Not only its material, but its ‘cellist, assisted the soprano Madame Locke and Mr. Reed aoa adage et leas : , , Sos ; of = 
spiritual way must be cleared, lightened and aided closed the recital with the effective duet by Goetze, “Still pionck and af : R Beet re La G 





Time was when the world was young and talent scarce, wie die Nacht.” 
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The Clavier and the Virgil Clavier 
Method. 


The Origin, History and Philosophy of Both Briefly 
Stated. 


N the year 1866 or 1867 A. K. Virgil was brought 
into close relationship with a college president, a 
man of superior learning who for years had made 
a study of the science of education from a psycho- 
logical standpoint. On one occasion, addressing 

Mr. Virgil, who at the time was calling upen him by his 

request—which, by the way, was their first interview— 

ie said: “Three months or more ago I sent my niece to 





you for lessons because you had been recommended to 
me as a good teacher and a suitable person to place at the 
head of our piano department. Miss C.,” continued he, 

ferring to his niece, “is an intelligent young lady, and I 
consider her fairly musical. I have carefully watched her 
progress since you have been giving her lessons, and to 
tell you the truth I am not at all pleased with what she 
has accomplished. It is the same old story. I do not, 
you understand, wish to depreciate your knowledge of 
music; it 1s your method of teaching that I criticise; 
indeed, you seem to teach without method. I will simply 
say that I have seen enough of your work to convince me 
that you have very littie knowledge of how to instruct, 
and every music teacher, without exception, with whom I 
have been brought in contact seems in like condition, a 
tondition somewhat indigenous no doubt to your pro- 
fession. You teach, I presume, as you have been taught, 
just as all other piano teachers do and have done for ages 
past. No thought, apparently, is given to the educational 
status of the work, and this is why so little progress has 
been made in the art of piano teaching since the days of 
John Sebastian Bach. 

“Have you ever given any attention to the study oi 
psychology?” 
ontinued: “I feared such to be the case. Now one more 


he asked. Receiving a negative answer, he 
question, or rather two questions: Are you satisfied with 
your own work, and with what your pupils accomplish? I 
mean generally. Do they manifest that degree of intelli- 
gent interest in their studies which, in your judgment, 
truly great results demand?” Again a negative answer 
»w, having admitted that you are not satis- 





Was given “N 
fied with your work and its results, my second question 
\re you sufficiently interested in this matter of meth- 
od to give some time to the study of psychology and the 
science of education, with a view to the application of cor 
rect educational principles to teaching the piano? If you 
are, | will promise to give you all the assistance in my 
power, and it shall cost you nothing.” 
lo make a long story short, the generous proposition 
was promptly accepted. Books on psychology and edu- 
tional science were placed in Mr. Virgil’s hands, and he 





once began studying, having been given free permis- 
on to visit his teacher as frequently as he felt the need of 
advice After a short time, the instructor, in course of 
onversation, remarked: “I am pleased to see, Mr. Virgil, 
hat you are so much interested in this work. Now tell 
me, have you not already gone far enough in your studies 

become convinced that I am right? Do you not see 
hat consistent educational principles are almost wholly 


lisregarded in teaching the piano?” 


Receiving an affirmative answer, and on hearing from 
Mr. Virgil the declaration: “I am thoroughly convinced 
that foundational piano instruction is, from an educational 
point of view, a series of false steps from first to last, and 
that first lessons, so called, are simply a schooling in the 
forming of wrong habits,” he said: 

“I am sure ycu are right. The truth is, failures in every- 
thing are almost always the result of wrong beginnings. 
For more than thirty years it has been my duty to employ, 
in connection with the college, teachers, both of literature 
and of music, and to observe critically the results of their 
labors, and I am thoroughly convinced it is the wrong 
teaching of first principles that prevents nine-tenths of the 
piano pupils the world over from ever becoming players. 
I have for a long time believed this to be the case, and I 
have said it to our music professors time and again; but 
they were musicians, not educators; they had no knowl- 
edge of or interest in educational science; they followed 
empirical methods and knew no others. What could I do? 
I believed in training the intelligence; they believed in 
training the emotions. My remonstrances were good-na- 
turedly met with the assertion: ‘Your educational ideas, 
Doctor, are all right, no doubt, in teaching arithmetic and 
grammar, but they will never do for music.’ So we could 
not agree. I, of course, had to let them have their way. 

“Hundreds of intelligent pupils have pursued our liter- 
ary course and, in due time, have become scholars and 
competent teachers, a credit to themselves and to the in- 
stitution; but during all these years, not one, I am sorry 
to say, of our music pupils, particularly in the piano de- 
partment, has become, according to my way of thinking, 
a musician, an artistic performer or a competent teacher. 
I have spared no pains to secure the best masters to be 
had. I have imported several directly from Europe, all 
excellent musicians and several real artists, but they failed 
to make artists of their pupils. In other schools and with 
outside music pupils, I note the same results. But in every 
instance, when I have expressed a feeling of dissatisfaction, 
they, the professors, have always charged the pupil with a 
lack of talent or a want of interest. ‘She does not practice 
enough!’ is the comon cry. But I often tell them ‘She 
has intelligence and interest enough to learn other things, 
and I believe the same intelligence and interest, if prop- 
erly awakened, will secure in most cases satisfactory re- 
sults in music.’ I am thoroughly convinced that the proc- 

esses of education in music, and particularly in the study 
of the piano, as I have before stated, are based upon wrong 
and illogical principles. I look for no improvement in 
results until a radical change is effected in methods of ele- 
mentary instruction. It is much harder, no doubt, for the 
music pupil before the piano to concentrate thought upon 
his lesson and practice than it is for the pupil with silent 
text-book in hand to fix his attention upon his work, 
therefore it is more difficult, I admit, to adopt true educa- 
tional principles in learning the piano than in the pursuit 
of studies in which the attention is not distracted and the 
emotions are not aroused. I cannot believe, though, that 
because music eventually appeals to the emotions, the de- 
mands upon the mental faculties in acquiring its execu- 
tion are any less exacting than in other branches of learn- 
ing. If I am right, then upon no rational hypothesis can 
every logical educational principle be ignored and sinned 
against, as is the common practice in the study of the 
piano. There may come a time when the emotions right- 
fully assume full sway. but this time is never in the be- 
ginning. It does not come until the mental faculties and 
physical powers have been fully developed through proper 


training. I know pupils cannot learn algebra or Latin 
without thought. I believe just as clear and certainly 
more versatile thinking and far greater physical control— 
which control can only come through mental activity— 
are required in learning the piano. Now,” he asked, after 
a free interchange of ideas, “what is to prevent your start- 
ing a class at once, right here in the college, where I can 
be present at the lessons? I am anxious to see how you 
will go to work to make application of the principles we 
have been discussing. I believe it can be done. If you 
do work out a plan by which piano teaching may be made 
a matter of real education, you will certainly have accom- 
plished great good. The only way to do this is first to 
reach the intelligence.” 

When he observed a disposition on Mr. Virgil's part to 
defer the beginning of the proposed class a few days he 
said: “You have already suggested to me enough for 
half a dozen lessons. Now put your ideas into practice 
The best way to gain additional ideas, I have always 
found, is to use the ideas one has. The principles you have 
stated to me can, I am sure, as you say, be taught per- 
fectly well in classes. They are principles, not mere 
fancies. Principles are first for the mind, not for the 
emotions, and I believe this is as true of music as of any 
other subject. In piano playing, effects, good or bad, are 
doubtless the result of the carrying out of right or wrong 
playing principles. Right principles appeal first to the 
intelligence, and are conveyed from the mind to the fin- 
gers through proper teaching. There certainly is no rea- 
son why this work may not be done in classes. A system 
should be developed; it is much needed; I have felt its 
want for years. It would prove not only a great saving 
to pupils in tuition expenses, but would insure far more 
effective teaching, because consistent educational prin- 
ciples would be employed.” To be brief, a class of four 
members was at once formed, and it was to this class 
that Mr. Virgil gave his first lesson in piano technic at a 
table. 

The pupils being seated, the lesson began with a state- 
ment from the teacher that elementary piano instruction 
properly embraced four distinct subjects, namely: Tech- 
nic, ear training, time study and sight reading. These 
four subjects, it was explained, would receive undivided 
attention for the present. * * * It is not the intention 
in this connection to follow the work of this class in de- 
tail. The foregoing account has been given for the pur- 
pose simply of making known the circumstances which 
led to the investigation that resulted in the development 
of the method now known as the Virgil Clavier Method 
Suffice it to say the work of this class, and of others that 
were soon formed, demonstrated two important facts, 
namely 

First, that true educational principles may be and ought 
to be applied—contrary to prevailing notions—in teaching 
the piano. 

Second, that when such application is made, far better 
results are attained, and that, too, much more quickly than 
when the methods commonly in use are pursued 

At the table the pupils were trained to think, were 
taught proper body, arm and hand positions, and correct 
playing movements, and were given special physical and 
breathing exercises to gain health and strength, muscular 
and nerve control. The next step in order was to apply 
the positions, conditions and playing movements learned 
at the table to the manipulation of piano keys. Experience 
soon showed that the mental and physical control that had 
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THE MUSICAL 





the pupil went directly from the table to the piano, as he 
was obliged to do, for there was no other instrument to 


which he could go. Therefore, the effort to make practi 
cal application of the educational principles which formed 
the groundwork of the new method, or the method in 
process of development, quickly revealed the fact that a 
special instrument, purely mechanical in character, was 
needed, for, in conformity with educational law, the intelli- 
gence of the learner must be reached first, the emotions 
later. Consequently, the first instrument used (the table 
not being regarded as an instrument) should, as a first 
characteristic, be one without tone. Dumb keyboards were 
accordingly tried, but soon discarded, for reasons hereafter 
The fingers, in their first efforts to move keys, 
move 


explained 
must, to avoid forming wrong habits of action, 
with the same quickness and ease as at the table. There 
fore, as a second characteristic, the special teaching and 
practice instrument should have a very light touch, much 
lighter than that of any piano, so light that a supple, quick 
acting finger will carry a key fully down without conscious 
muscular effort, thus securing at the outset a right condi- 
tion of muscles, a free and perfect action of fingers, such 
as will insure a good tone, a clear and, in due time, a rapid 
execution. And, as a third characteristic of a proper 
teaching and practice instrument, the weight of touch 
should be adjustable in order that strength and endurance 
may be increased by slow degrees to the fullest extent 
without injury to the muscles or nerves by overtaxing 
them, and also to avoid the common fault of producing 
at the piano hard, unmusical tones when playing with 
great power. These are all considerations of vital impor 
tance 

The use of a heavy touch in the beginning is always a 
serious impediment to progress, and, in many cases, ren 
ders artistic success absolutely impossible. It always in 
which causes sluggishness and inde 
and thus 


duces arm pressure, 
cision of finger action injures tone and prevents 
the acquisition of velocity. The skill to produce at the 


piano a pure singing tone and even passage 





effect depends far more upon the ion and contr 


the player has of his muscles, nerves andi fingers than upon 
the discriminative power of the ear The fingée rs, as before 
said, must be trained to act quickly and easily, and with 
perfect accuracy not only in their down but in their up 
action as well The ear is the chief monitor for the 
fingers, therefore dumb keyboards were found worse than 
useless in teaching beginners. An audible sound, though 
as before said, not a musical tone, was required. ‘Lhe 


sound should be a short, sharp tick, just loud enough to 





be audible to the performer. The fingers to become skill 


ful must be trained to a perfect balance of action, that is, their 
down and up action must be equally quick and supple, and 
there should be 


equally under mental control; therefore 


an admonishing sound at both the de 


wn and the up action 
of every key, he the down action of piano keys controls 
the stroke of the hammers and the up action controls the 
can only be produced 


Fingers that 


return of the dampers Right eflects 
when hammers and dampers act perfectly 
are trainéd to act obedience to admonishing sounds, 


] 


above described, easily acquire the skill to execute all 


qualities of piano touch 


of staccato; they acquire the skill also to play with great 


legato, and any and all degrees 


velocity and clearness, and to produce every grade and 
shade of tone power and color. Therefore, as a fourth 
characteristic of a proper teaching and practice instrument, 
every key should give forth a short, mild click at its down 
and up action 

For years Mr. Virgil sought some means by which a 
sharp, but mild, click could be produced at the 
Finally, by chance, 


short, 
down and at the up action of a key 
the discovery was made. In due time the instruments 
previously mentioned for the especial purpose of instruc- 
tion in piano technic were invented; first the Techni- 
A teaching and prac- 


phone, later the Practice Clavier 


tice instrument which in the study of piano technic 


Mlectualiy meets all educational demands must possess 
four special and characteristic features, namely: 

(a) Must be toneless. 

(b) Must have a very light touch. 
should be less than half that of the average piano 

(c) Must have an adjustable weight of touch (key 
resistance), which at the will of the player may be changed 


The key resistance 


from very light to very heavy, for the purpose of a gradual 
and healthy development of muscular strength and en- 
durance. 
(d) Must, 
down as well as the up stroke of every key, 
either one or both, may be silenced at the will of the 


in place of tones, give forth a click at the 
which clicks, 


player 

The question is often asked, Is the Clavier the out- 
growth of the method, or the method the outgrowth of the 
Clavier? The latter is generally supposed to be the 
case. ‘The truth is, the general principles of the method, 
now known as the Clavier Method, were in use several 
years before the first instrument, the Techniphone, was 
brought before the public. Prior to this Mr. Virgil had 
constructed several small instruments by way of experi 
ment. The Practice Clavier, which is simply an im 
proved Techniphone, as it embodies the same mechanical 
principles and was made for the same purpose, was in- 
vented five years later. Educational principles demanded 
the method, the method demanded the instrument 

Is the Clavier a necessity? is a question many are 
asking, some to learn the truth, others to confute truth 
The most convincing argument advanced by those who 
are striving to confute the truth is that “there were play- 
ers before there were Claviers.” Very true. Communi- 
carried on before there 


were telegraphs, people journeyed before there were rail- 


cation between distant places was 
roads, which facts go to show that these means of 


communication and travel are not absolutely indis- 


pensable, and therefore, as to the above reason- 
ing, are not necessities; nevertheless all who during the 
last generation have had occasion to make use of tele- 
lroads look upon them as among the real 
lized life 

People, it is true, have learned to play the piano with- 
teacher and pupil 


graphs and rai 


necessities Of Civ 





out the Clavier; still every intelligent 
who has made proper use of the instrument finds it a posi 
tive necessity. Max Miller says “In order to discover 
truth we must be truthful ourselves.” It not possible for 
any fair minded teacher, who is honestly seeking the truth, 
ind who takes an intelligent view of piano study, to make 
three months’ proper use of the Clavier teaching or in 
his own practice, and then fail to appreciate its great value 
as a means of mental, physical and musical development 
During a period of more than ten years, the progress 
thousands of Clavier pupils has been critically observed 
and the fact has been demonstrated, to the satisfaction of 


every fair minded observer, that any learner who makes 


conscientious and consistent use of the Clavier will ac 
complish more, both technically and musically, in the true 
art of piano playing in a systematic four years’ course, 
according to the Clavier method—a course in which the 


Clavier and piano are brought into proper and conjoint 





use—than is usually accomplished by tes of equal intel- 





ligence under other methods in ten years 


The systematic course here mentioned embraces both 
class and private tuition, and secures to the learner supe- 
rior tuition advantages at much less expense than is possi 
ble where only the piano is used at lessons and practice 
Ihe question, “Is the Clavier a necessity?” must be an 
swered in the affirmative by every intelligent person who 
is ambitious to attain true artistic excellence at the least 
possible expense, and in the quickest possible time. It 
must also be answered in the affirmative by every intelli 
gent person who is interested in education for the com 
mon good of those who are seeking education in this 
special department. 


Ii students and and patrons of music, after re: adi ling the fore. fore 





COURIER. 


i3 


. . 
the Clavier 


going account of the origin and phil 





and method, will give the subject the thought which 


it merits, and then use their own reason, ignoring the ad 
vice of piano teachers who are absolutely ignorant of the 
method, and who from preconceived notions and preju 
dices, resulting from the faulty and illogical educational 

ethods by which they received their training, there wil 
be little difficulty in effecting pecial ret art 


piano teaching 


Garden Scene from “Faust.” 


Presented by the Students of the National Con- 
servatory of Music. 
PRAISEWORTHY performance of the gar 





den scene from (Gi | closed the 
la. \ kebruary ncert \ ne § 4 t Na 
ae mal Conserv y of M rt ( t 
was given on the evening of Shrove Tuesday The an 
nouncement of the operatic excerpt aroused a flutter among 
the aspiring prima donne, tenors and bass« Ph ! 
bly hall was crowded to over low ng ul d some ¢ ite 
comers perched upon th airs, where ey could cat i 
glimpse of the performance on the little stage 
The role of Marguerite was impersonated by Miss Mar 
guerite Liotard. Miss Gurli Lenborne sang the role of 
Siebel. Miss Agnes Wainwright appeared as lartha 
Francis Motley was the Mephist phe es Faust was to 


+} tict 


have been sung by Albert Quesne but that artist was sud 





denyly called upon to fill a professional engagement, and so 
Dr. lon Jackson substituted for hin The performance 
was spirited, and particularly the Mephistopheles distin 
guished himself. Augustus Vianesi conducted at the piano 
nd the emainder of the orchestra included seven of tl 
best string players from the regular orchestra of the con 
servatory. It wa idmirable playing of is small o 
chestra that called fort the heartiest appr bation 

Before the operatic scene a short concert program was 
presented Mi Ss Adelaide Friedlander sang “Conseils 4 
Nina,” by Werkelin. John Phillips, a young man with a 
fine tenor voice, sang an from Mendelssohn’s “St 
Paul.” Miss Gertrude lurneck piayed as | solos an 
Etude by Heller 1 Menuet by Di Lye Carl H 
Pollefson, a promis violinist, played the Andante from 








De Beriot’s seventh violin Concerto. Miss Grace Halleck 
played the piano accompaniments for Mr. Tollefs Miss 
Friedlander and Mr Phillips Bo singé ure 
pupils of Royal Stone Smitl Mr. Tollefson is a pupil 


of Lichtenberg, and the pianist M lurecek, is a pupil 
Ihe students who appeared in the 


Vianesi 


March 19 is the date of the next students’ concert 


of Miss Julie Geyer 


Operatic scene are a puplis 


Song Book Presented to the President. 


7 delegation trot the Northeastern Saengerbund 
that went to Washington presented to President M« 

nley a book containing the songs sung at the last Sae: 
gerfest. The volume is handsomely bi ind appropt 
ately inscribed. The members from the “bund made the 
journey to the nation’s capital for the purpose of trans 

ring to Baron Von Holleben, the German Ambassador 
Emperor William. This 
announcement was published in THE MusicaL CouRIER 
] 


the souvenir to be forwarded 


ast week 


Stella Prince Stocker. 


Mrs. Stella Prince Stocker and her son, Master Arthur 
Stocker, were received with enthusiasm at their recent 


recital given at Wellesley College Mrs. Stocker 





interested the studetns by her musical address, 


1 


and her young son won all hearts by his sweet singing. 
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Enrico Toselli, the brilliant young Italian pianist, will 


USIC “nN play in Association Hall, Hamilton, on March 7 
Ernest Lavigne, of Montreal, has just published a col- 
lection of twenty-five original songs. 


The Ottawa Choral Society and the Montreal Symphony 
Orchestra will present a program in the Canadian capital 


on March 7. 
anada “The Messiah” will be sung in Montreal on Good 
@ Friday. 


Pupils of Eva N. Roblyn and W. H. Hewlett gave a 
creditable recital in London, Ont., on the afternoon of 
February 11. 


M. FIELD, the eminent Canadian pianist, + : F 
: I rhe last events in Mrs. Jean D. Ives’ popular series of 

has contributed to the Canadian Music Jour- « 
Rank. ; Sunday concerts took place on the afternoon and evening 
nals February number an interesting ar aepek : 
; of February 17. 


Under the direction of Professor Goulet the Montreal 





® ticle on “Music in Leipsic.” In the same 


aper appears “The Canadian Colony in New York,” a 6 : , 
pal om . is, Symphony Orchestra gave its eighth concert of the season 


readable letter, written by D. C. Nixon . 
, : : 2 : in Windsor Hall on February 15 
Mrs. Martin-Murphy, W. Francis Firth and James Fax = ' ‘ _— -o 


took part in a concert given in the Hamilton Armory on 


February 19 Henrietta Keil Sings at Nevin’s Funeral. 
lwo gifted local musicians, Miss Jeannie Rankin, con ISS HENRIETTA KEIL was invited by the fami; 
tralto, and Emiliano Renaud, pianist, assisted Miss Ab of the late Ethelbert Nevin to sing at the lamented 


bott at her second concert in the Montreal Art Gallery « " , The f 
st aon Seen ewe the SMontrea raltery ON composer's funeral. The funeral was held last Wednesday 


the evening of February 19, when Mr. Mannes was solo afternoon at the Presbyterian Church at Sewickley, Pa. 
iolinist. An appreciative audience attended the event The Rev. W. O. Campbell, pastor of the church, and the 
On February 19, at a concert given in Massey Music Rey Robert P. Benton, rector of the Sewickley Protestant 
Hall by the University of Toronto Undergraduate Union, Episcopal Church, conducted the service atin, Watt ne 
Mrs. Katharine Fisk was the vocalist, her admirabi 


her selections sang two of Nevin’s best loved songs, “The 
voice and dramatic interpretations arousing enthusiasm Rosary” and “O. That We Two Were M 1ying!”’ 

Miss Merriall G. Patt a talented y x Canadiz ™,. ; ty : 

} Merriall G Pat on, a anne young Canadian The Pittsburg Despatch in its report of the funeral paid 
contralto, is visiting New York for the purpose of con- the followi ng tribute to Miss Keil’s touching interpre 


tinuing her musical studies under prominent instructors tations: 


Regretiully has the news of Nevin’s death been received The rendition of “The Rosars.” one of Me. Nevin’a tte com 
in Canada, where, owing largely to the influence of Mrs. positions and one of his most popular, was by Miss Keil, who 
Julie Wyman, of the Toronto Conservatory of Music. his seemed to imbibe the deep meaning of the musical passages as she 

sang them Later Miss Keil sang “Oh, That We Two Were May 


} 


ompositions have been exceedingly popular. Hundreds 59 
¢ ng’ with the same grace and meaning 


of persons in the Dominion associate the most successful 


songs of Nevin with the exquisite interpretations of Mrs Mrs. Hyneman’s Studio Musicale. 








ard Carden, Mr. Kidder, Mr. and Mrs. George Carlton 
Comstock, the Misses Macaulay, W. Carl, Mr. and Mrs 
de Cordova, Mrs. Scott, the Misses Meril, Mr. and Mrs 
Joseph F. Hart, Mrs. Harper Lund, Mr. and the Misses 
Lent, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Robinson, R. W. Van Boskirk, 
Dr. and Mrs. Chichester, Mrs. Jacob Berry and the Misses 
Berry, Dr. and Mrs. Bond and Miss Viola Bacon 


Katharine Fisk. 


The Contralto Continues Her Season of Success in 
Detroit and Toronto. 


ATHARINE FISK created a great sensation in De 
troit last week at the concert given by the Detroit 
Concert Band. Here are two press notices: 
rhe Detroit Concert Band was a surprise and a very pleasant one 
to those people who spent last evening at Detroit Opera House 
witnessing the first appearance of that brand new organization 
Mrs. Katharine Fisk, vocalist of the occasion, of course scored a 
hit. Her sweet and powerful contralto voice was displayed to fine 
advantage in her selections, especially in her singing of Amour, 


viens aider ma faiblesse,”” from “Samson and Dalila »y Saint 











Saéns Detroit Tribune, February 18, 1901. 

Under pleasant auspices the first concert in the series to be given 
by the Detroit Concert Band took place at the Detroit Opera 
House last evening. 

Mrs. Katharine Fisk, the star of the evening, s ved contralto 
oice of remarkable depth and sonority, taking the deepest notes 
vith apparent ease and ascending the scale to a px at which 

e Vv es of many contraltos would sound thin and strained. Her 

st selection, But the Lord Is Mindfu from Mendelssohn's 

St. Paul, was rendered with excellent taste and pleased her au 
lience greatly, nning her an encore Her interpretatior f Da 

s aria Amour en jer ma faiblesse,”” from Saint-Saens 
ra, showed why that role is one of her favorites. For a strangely 
nt ting er € e sang I Gingerbread Mar Henry Sum 
field ayed Sar e's nsely difficult Faust Fantaisie” 
for ev ‘ ung an er I A. M. Straub ed as accom 
st for Mad e Fisk, and Carl Beutel pert ke service 

for Mr. Summerfield.—Detroit Free Pres Februar 8 oI 
[wo days later Mrs. Fisk sang at the annual concert 


i the University of Toronto’s Undergraduate Union, in 

















Wyman, who, it has frequently been said, “made” “The Ml Hall. 1 rl ' : . ns ap 
3 . “ mila - assey all, Toronts he following i riticisms z 
Rosary.’ M* anD MRS. H. N. HYNEMAN entertained over , ri ; : 
- 1 1 eC 
ee one hundred guests at a musicale given at their . 
Since Lent has begun the attention of Canadian concert ‘ & = - M Fisk ap} ‘ neert of University of 
ier Sp , studio in the Sherwood last Monday (February 18) after ' M H niekt and 
givers may appropriately be drawn to the ensuing esti iil ‘ . . "6 . 
. 9 noon is ght r<« f nut it most 
mate of a program presented in one of the Dominion’s pa : , -— , ' “M 
ee ; ; , Ihe hostess was assisted by Mrs. St. John-Brenow, of melodious of modern contralto arias, “Mon 
ost prospercus cities during Holy Week, in 1900: : . S sens’ “Samson et Delila in which 
, ‘ . London, England, in receiving, and Mme. Josephine Ja ‘y ; yes ; 
The concert on Good Friday disappointed me, not to renga a 3 it : M Leibl . nd power of her voice, its rarely warm and 
. coby, Mr. Mahoney, and the pianist, Max Leiblinger, gave " mnerament of the sine 
say scandalized me. Just imagine the program! Noth ep ae : es 8 rich drat — " 00 
; the following program: As : ncore she gave t most popular 
ng that could even evoke the remembrance of religious 81 z & genes ‘ ; : 1 
‘ , a Song, Oh For a Burst of Song... Allitsen Nevin » died t | a n Monday 
MUSsl I and many others went there fully prepared to Madame Jacoby es without saying rire ng was a 
ibsorb heavy selections from very solemn oratorios, with Songs b in feeling uu ‘ e. The 
nothing to cheer us up but a few extracts of that parody I Love Thee : ided ; : rene Cag hse : 
1 1 ’ . i Down Among the Dead Men able 1 one iding that exq te ditty 
of religious music which is known as Rossini’s “Stabat , 
, 9 , a ; ; taba Mr. Mahoney Delicate Air.’ Ihe Ma und Empire, To 
Mater Phe occasion, and even the weather, suggested Recitation. Jim Bludsox : ; lohn Ha 
hat class of music. But fancy the contrast! The extraor Herbert Brenow —_—— 
dinary choice of secular selections seems to indicate an ab Songs The concert last night in the Massey Ha inder the auspices of 
1 ' T The Blu Bell 7 mde MacDowe } Inix ew o ororto Undergraduat Union, proved very en 
lute lack of discriminative sens¢ he same want of that pee sees ‘ 2 the Univer Pareunan capiaee 4 : 

, ' , Phe Robin ‘ ‘ - Neidlinger joyable, and was noteworthy for the first appearance of Mrs, Kath 
quality is shown in the idea of executing a criminal in Mrs. H. N. Hyneman arine Fisk, the American mezzo-soprano, who has won many suc 
loronto on Good Friday I am not scrupulous and re Madame Jacoby’s fine reading of “O For a Burst of cesses in both the United States and England. M Fisk's singing 

. . oa s 3 ‘ . — p the idienc » whom “sI as 
member distinctly having been at the theatre on Good Song” elicited a warm encore,and Mr. Mahoney, who pos was a welcome surpt I aud e, to w he was un 
. : : ° P : Oo SI has a full, warm colored voice, of extensive compass, 
Friday, but I think that if you select a concert program  sesses a melodious baritone, pleased greatly by his singing known ; : : ae ae 
| T 4} . . = P 7 a 5 nsiderable dramatic power and an interpretation that appears to 
you must make it suit the occasion. Nothing of the sort of the fine old song, “Down Among the Dead Men Her be at once the result of natural musical perception and acquired 
vould ever be done in Paris, the frivolous city par excel- bert Brenow, who is supporting Harry Lacey in “The Still artistic tra is encored after each of her program num 
} << . : are } ” 9 ‘ - ? , , pronounced impression. Her most in 
lence, in the opinion of a great many Alarm,” recited with taste and finish, and Mrs. Hyneman’s — bers, and ade a pronounced — Bsn ne 
Tl. it @ ait " r an . . portant number were the aria, “Ol ve from Saint-Saens 
lhe National Council of Women of Canada has decided, songs were given with much charm of voice and manner oe i. ' Ital 
] f 5 . ‘ ‘ Samson and D ah, and a very expressive and broad Italian 
with the hearty approval of Her Excellency the Countess Among the guests were Mr. and Mrs. Charles Danforth ng, “Lungi del caro Bene,” credited in the program to Secchi 
of Minto, to send a congratulatory message to Her Freeman, Mr. and Miss Sheffield, Miss M. A. Smith, Mrs. Her lighter selections were “Bendemeer Stream”; the old English 
d " - . . a Se : the eli , Srewer’s adle Song anc 
Majesty Queen Alexandra. John Drew, Colonel Kellogg, General and Mrs. Collas, song, “The Lass Wit! Delicate Air’; , > Crad =. ng and 
ie e . ‘ Hastings’ ““My Love Is Like the Red, Red ose. vese were 
In London, Ont., on the evening of February 19, a Miss Barrymore, Mr. and Mrs. 3arbour, O. W se - , hicl ceived 
] f z ar . . . charmingly rendered, especially the English song, which receivec 
mcert was held in honor of Dr. Archie Becher, who re- Buckingham, Carl Blenner, George D. Cochrane, W. D an extra amount of applause.—The Globe, Toronto, February 20, 
ently returned from South Africa Ellis, Dr. and Mrs. Henry Allen, Mr. and Mrs. Lent, Rich 1901 
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technic and a style that displays a versatility und intelligence born 


Great Success of Marteau. sean spccor alent, She completly captivated her hearers, and 


her performance here has but added fresh laurels to her renown 


HE concerts which we herewith publish for the sea A critic of Bristol, Tenn., wrote as follows about Miss 
son of 1900-1901 of Henri Marteau, the celebrated Sjemens’ talents 
violinist, will illustrate exactly how great the demand is Although women 1 ineitinan ' % 
for this player in Europe Mr. Marteau had tremendous piano playing, yet it rare happening f I b e t 
success in Munich under Weingartner, and was called = make herself distinct in the musical world. Miss Siemens pou 
out nine times and compelled to play two encores. He © a 4 yr = peng st ndagges ; pay nd oe ee. oe 
has also been recently elected a member of the Royal 7, mes ai 1 ae " nl preven! alan ak eal k 
Swedish Academy of Music, Stockholm, at the same time cess she has made in her line is unquestioned. ©n las x 
as were Jadassohn, Taffanel, Adelina Patti and Sit ding e electrified her hearers at every appearance . 
Mr. Marteau is in great demand in all parts of Europ ee " sg) Epes agy ' : a~s 

and his friends in this country will be very much de er wae E re nee eget. . , ; 


lighted to know of his continued artistic success His 
residence is in Geneva, where he hief her of 
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arousing great enthusiasm ¢ her Southern tour 
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16 THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The Failure of the English Grand 
Opera Company. 


HE superficial gaze of the world will prob- 
ably regard the failure of the English Grand 
Opera Company as nothing more than an- 





other addition to the already long list of mis- 
carried operatic ventures. But an investigation of the 
causes reveals the fact that the recent operatic disaster 
constitutes an important chapter in the history and—para- 
doxical as it may seem—development of opera in New 
York. Often when the final object has been accom- 
plished by means of knowledge acquired through defeat, 
the ultimate benefit may prove more direct, more lasting 
than if attained through a series of successes. 

How far this may be true of opera in New York we 
shall here attempt to trace. In order to arrive at a clear 
understanding of the present situation, it is indispensable 

The immense popularity in London of Gay’s “Beggar's 
Opera” induced some enterprising manager to bring this 
work to New York in 1750. This opera belongs to that 
class which is known as the “ballad-opera,” consisting 
chiefly of ballads and folk-songs interspersed with spoken 


to pass in rapid review the history of opera in this city. 


dialegue. The success of this undertaking was so pro- 
nounced that for the next hundred years the most popular 
English and French ballad-operas formed the basis of the 
repertory. More serious works were occasionally given 
in English, as Rossini’s “Barbiere di Seviglia” and 
Weber's “Freischiitz” (1825) 

Judging from the impressions recorded by a German 
critic who visited New York in 1828, these early operatic 
performances were most unsatisfactory, chiefly on ac- 
count of the wretched and insufficient orchestra. The 
principal instrument seems to have been the trombone, 
which executed also ’cello passages; and—if the performer 


sas somewhat more thar usually skillful—even violin 





irations 
Hlowever, thes 
Italian opera. In 1825 Garcia came over with a good 


crude attempts prepared the wav for 


nd gave altogether seventy-nine performances 


company a S 

\t first the novelty of the enterprise attracted large 

rowds; but after the first charm had faded there was a 
idy falling off in the attendance; so that in Septem 


ber, 1826, Garcia was obliged to disband his company 
Since Garcia's attempt the history of opera in New 
York has repeated itself. Numerous impresarios ven 


1 


tured out with sails upon the treacherous ocean of 





same inevitable fate overtook them 


1+ 1 1 ae 
a ompiete shipwreck 


Beginning about 1850 we find several impresarios simul- 
taneously courting public favor in America 
1 


By this time the public had tired of opera as a niusical 


entertainment The individual singer became the attrac 
n. In his anxicty to secure some artist who would 
prove a great drawing card, one manager would outbid 


he other, so that in this way America became a very gold 
mine to European artists. What was the result of this 
proceedll 

In order to defray ‘he enormous expenses the orchestra, 
chorus, ballet, scenery and accessories were reduced to 


such an extent as to be rendered actually inefficient; the 


prices of admission rose to exorbitant figures, and, worst 

all, the public, instead of being educated to music by 
mean f good all-around performances, were taught to 
lisregard the composer and to concentrate all its interest 


and attention upon the execution of one particular singer 
The work of the composer, instead of being the end, be 
ime merely a means for the display of vocal acrobatics 
in this way things went on until the culmination was 
reached in the seventies, when New York had some very 
brilliant seasons with such artists as Nilsson, Kellogg, 
lietjens, Roze and Campanini. When, toward the end 
this decade, the managers Maretzek and Strakosch had 
lost their money, Colonel Mapleson, the impresario of 
Her Majesty's Theatre, in London, came over, and was 
fairly successful with his season at the old Academy of 


Music, until Henry Abbey opened the Metropolitan 
Opera House in 1883 with a dazzling array of stars. 
Although this season proved to be the most brilliant New 
York had ever witnessed up to that time, Mr. Abbey had 
lost so much money that he determined to try a new 
experiment. 

He commissioned the late Dr. Leopold Damrosch to 
engage a company of German singers. Wagner had just 
died, and all Germany worshipped at the shrine of the 
great master. Why not try the new prophet, now that 
Rossini was disgraced? This was the beginning of German 
opera in New York. This first season of 1884-85, with 
Materna, Brandt and Schott, was “fairly successful’; the 
deficit amounted to “only” $40,000. This “unexpectedly 
favorable” result insured the continuance of opera in 
German. When, after the death of Dr. Damrosch, Anton 
Seidl succeeded to the conductor’s chair German opera 
became practically Wagner opera. 

As soon as Edmund Stanton assumed contro] of the 
German company a new régime was established. The 
chief object was to give adequate artistic performances 
at moderate prices. But a fatal mistake doomed this 
new venture, as all previous ones had been doomed. 

In the eighties the name of Wagner did not possess that 
magic power in New York which it does to-day. The 
good city had heard nothing but Italian opera, and the 
change was too sudden. From Rossini to Wagner! Had 
the transition been made more gradual the public might 
have been educated. Of course the novelty charmed at 
first; but before long only the genuine Wagnerites—at 
that time a very small community—attended Mr. 
Seidl’s great mistake was his exclusive Wagner cult. 

The season of 1891-92 was again devoted to Italian 
opera, with its stars and exorbitant prices. But Mr 
Seid] had not worked in vain. The seed he had sown grew 
slowly but steadily, and in spite of Italian opera Wagner 
gained mogse and more adherents. When in the spring of 
1895 Walter Damrosch gave a few Wagner performances, 
the result was so gratifying that the following winter he 
ventured upon a regular season of Wagner opera. The 
success of this undertaking induced Mr. Grau to engage 
Mr. Seidl for some special Wagner performances in con- 
nection with the Italian and French company. Owing to 
the general financial depression prevailing throughout the 
country during the winter of 1895-96 the first season of 
grand opera in German, French and Italian ended most 
disastrously After the dissolution of the Abbey, 
Schoeffel & Grau Company, Mr. Grau assumed sole con- 
trol over the Metropolitan Opera House, and continued 
to give opera in the three languages. 

What the ultimate fate of the present company will be 
cannot with certainty be predicted. However, I confess I 
am not very sanguine as to its stability. It is a significant 
fact that the present season was not regarded as fully 
under way until the third week, when Jean de Reszké 
made his reappearance. What does this prove? That, as 
fiity years ago, so to-day with the majority of the New 
York audience, the singer is “the thing.” 

Have we, then, not advanced in musical culture since 
1850? Yes; thanks be to heaven, we have indeed. The 
opera is still the “fashion”; but in the last ten years there 
has been growing up a community of real music lovers. 
The steady increase in the attendance at the concerts of the 
Phtiharmonic Society and of the serious chamber music 
concerts proves this beyond a doubt. Even at the opera, 
particularly on Wagner nights, the musical element is 
larger than it was ever before. But the intelligent com 
munity is not yet sufficiently numerous to support our ex 
pensive grand opera, which, for financial support, is en 
tirely dependent upon society and fashion, and hence is 
obliged to cater to them. The whole structure of opera at 
present rests upon an unnatural basis. 

The general discussion in the daily newspapers about the 
enormous salaries paid to our operatic artists has caused a 
widespread impression among the frequenters of opera that 
no one can sing unless he or she gets about $1,500 a night. 
It is a matter of serious regret that many of our audience 
have no other standard of artistic ability than that of finan 
cial returns. With this part of our public what could be 


the chances of success of a company whose members re- 
ceived only about $300 a week? 

This brings us at once to the one cause of the failure of 
opera in English: the absence of widely diffused musical 
intelligence among the masses. 

In European countries all operas, irrespective of the na 
tionality of their composers, are sung in the vernacular 
Opera in the vernacular was, and still is, the great musical 
educator of the masses. Do we find musical appreciation 
so widespread among the Germans because it is born with 
them? Let us stop to consider for a moment. 

Natural gifts, unless cultivated, count for very little. In 
musical intelligence and culture Germany was almost 200 
years behind Italy. During the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the opera in Germany was entirely dependent upon 
the whims and fashions of the nobility; it constituted no 
part of the people’s national life. Mozart wrote Italian; 
Gluck, French operas. Not until the beginning of the nine 
teenth century, when Weber and Marschner arose, did 
Germany have opera in the vernacular. But since then the 
growth of musical intelligence, in spite of some interrup 
tions, has been so rapid that the end of the century found 
the nation ready to receive at its full value the ideal art of 
Wagner. 

The fact that each opera is sung in the vernacular 
enables the audience to follow the performance as a 
whole and to appreciate the music, because the drama is 
understood.’ There is no need for an elaborate argument 
that vocal music written to express certain definite emo 
tions conveyed by the words cannot be judged as absolute 
music apart from the text. Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” is 
undoubtedly beautiful music; but this music, considered as 
the interpretation of that particular text, is nothing less 
than sacrilegious. 

Can we wonder then that the average frequenter of our 
opera feels no interest in a drama which he cannot under 
stand? As an inevitable consequence it follows that the 
composer, the sole and principal interpreter of the whole 
drama, is sacrificed to the singer, who is only one of a num 
ber of secondary interpreters in various parts of the drama 
Under present conditions the natural order of things is re 
versed 


How is this to be remedied? There is but one way 


give New York opera in the vernacular. Then the taste 
of our public will be educated, and our critics will at last 
cease preaching the necessity of considering the composer 
before the executant As soon as our public is able to 
follow the drama it will—without conscious eff be st 
refined taste discriminates instinctively—arrive at such a 
point of artistic appreciation that it will regard the music 


as the composer intended it should be regarded—as in in- 
tensified expression of the dramatic situat 

Does this sound Utopian? I think not. During the for 
going observations I had in mind those who are amenabl 
to the influence of good music, and, fortunately, they con 
stitute the larger proportion of mankind 

It is this state of affairs which the failure of grand opera 
in English has not completely frustrated I trust, but only 
retarded. Viewed in this light the recent misfortune ap 
pears as an event of peculiar significance. In our brief his 


torical sketch we have seen how grand opera invariably 


failed as soon as the first curiosity of a fickle public had 
been satisfied. Secause all such undertakings had been 
prompted by a spirit of financial speculation all have passed 


away without leaving a noticeable impression upon our 
national life. The one exception is the period of German 
opera under Anton Seidi. The educational and artistic 
results of that missionary labor are making themselves 
felt as vital forces in our nascent artistic life 

The recent English grand opera company began its 
career as the Castle Square Opera Company of Boston. At 
first the repertory consisted exclusively of comic or light 
operas After some time more pretentious works were 
tried; and when this experiment proved successful a spe 
cial company was organized for the production of grand 
opera. The seasons in this city at the American Theatre 
met with such success that Mr. Grau and Mr. Savage com 
bined interests. The result was bankruptcy. Why? 

As long as Mr. Savage gave performances in a small the 
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atre the expenses were moderate. The patronage was suf- 
ficient to enable the management to pay all expenses, and 
even to lay aside a profit out of the very moderate prices 
of admission. 

Last September the company opened their season on a 
more ambitious scale at the Metropolitan Opera House 
There can be little doubt that all the old patrons attended 
But these, even with some new were not suffi 


ciently numerous to fill the vast auditorium of the Metro- 


patrons, 


politan house. The prices of admission, remaining on the 


same moderate scale as formerly, yielded no increase of in 
come corresponding to the increase of expenses caused by 
the larger house and heavier salary list of a greatly in 
creased personnel. During the majority of the perform 
ances the vast house was scarcely half filled. 

Together with the announcement of grand opera in Eng 
lish at moderate prices there appeared the prospectus of the 


season of foreign opera. From the very beginning the ad 


vertising for the English company was conducted in such 


a way as to create the impression that the whole under 


taking would be only a second-rate affair for persons of 
slender means (and consequently less refined musical sensi 


bilities). This impression the criticism of the daily press 


strengthened by the supercilious tone of its comments and 


by invidious comparison. Society and fashion, of course, 


could not patronize anything not foreign that did not cos 


an exorbitant price. Thus opera in English was _ not 


“fashionable”; and, as Dr Hanslick once pertinently re- 
r - 
would 


~] 


marked about our opera, “the average New Yorker 
A large « 


rather be throttled than be not fashionable.” i 
entéle was thus lost to the new venture 

The desire for opera in New York, as I have already re 
marked, is, in many cases, not a desire for good music, but 
only a fad for some favorite singer As soon as it became 
known that the stars would make their appearance in high 
who otherwise would 


priced foreign opera, many persons, 


have patronized English opera—for some time, at least 
remained away 

It was the false position into which English opera was 
forced with regard to foreign opera that doomed the new 
undertaking beforehand 

The audience, then, that attended the English perform- 
ances consisted chiefly of former patrons of the Castle 
Square Company who, in the course of several seasons 
had—most of them unconsciously I dare say—become in 
some degree musically educated. Their appreciation of the 
works was not all that might be desired, but their earnest 
intermis 


ness was very evident At any rate during the 


sions I overheard much less silly remarks in the corridors 


than during the progress of the “regular’’ season 


The causes that frustrated the educational mission of 
opera in English are not to be sought within the organiza 
blunder wa 


tion itself As we have seen the principal 


made in forcing a new and untried organism into competi 
tion with an acknowledged favorite whose hold on the pub- 
lic is not likely to be shaken in the immediate future. Al- 


though there was room for improvement, the new company 


1 


consisted of good material. Nearly all the principal sing 


ers were competent; the chorus full of vitality; the or 
chestra capable; at least one of the conductors efficient; 
the ballet adequate; the mise-en-scéne admirable As the 
l to their surroundings 
Most of 
a good 


through the efforts of individual 


personnel became more accustomed 
the performances steadily rose to a higher level 
the representations appealed to the 


hearer through 
ensemble rather than 
artists 

Everything seemed to augur well for the future of the 
undertaking. Conditions were in process of formation 
that would ultimately have insured the establishment of a 
permanent opera in the vernacular on the highest artistic 
level 

. 

There is little to be gained by indulging in vain regret 
But a valuable lesson may be learned from the recent fail 
ure. Like the German opera of the eighties the Castle 


Square Company has been instrumental-in creating new 
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conditions favorable to the growth of our musical life; it 
has educated those whom it reached. That is a positive 
gain. 

The soil is prepared; the seed is sown. When the wintry 
storms shall have spent their fury there will grow up a 
beautiful tree, tall and beneath whose leafy 
branches many a weary wanderer will rest and drink deep 
AtFrep Remy. 


stately, 


at the eternal spring of true art. 


January 9, 1901 
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Editors The Musical Courier 
S certain statements have been made about me 
through Mr. Young, I wish to say to you 
LOX) that Mr. Young came to my house in Spa, 
“ Belgium, last summer and engaged me for 
twenty-five concerts in the United States, at a stipulated 
issured certain 


allowance 


per concert and a 
per week for When I 
November I found that Mr 
not disposed of one concert; he not having advertised 


ahead probably because he had no credit; he had dates 


price of so much 


expenses arrived in 





this country in Young had 


ahead but no concerts sold. It seems that those so- 
cieties that would have paid for concerts did not deal with 
him, and I played in six concerts here under my contract 
for twenty-five at his suggestion, and I never was paid 
During the time that I was giving thes« 
Young to send him 


so that I 


for any of them 
six concerts I was requested by Mr 
$100, as he was short of money, which I did, 


nlaved in these six concerts ior nothing and he got $100 





from me besides 


Seeing that this could not go any further, and feeling 
America on ac 


I decided to en 


that I was enabled to do something in 
ount of my standing and reputatior 

employed him, thinking that he 
After 


arrangements to start, he told me that he 


would be able to do better with me on the road 


he had made 


was unable to leave, as he had actually no money to buy 
the tickets and to go on the road, and I therefore gave 
him $400 to start out witl In the meantime, Young and 
I engaged Mr. Lachaume at a high salary as my accom 
panist, assuming that responsibility; and after a num 
ber of concerts had been given we reached Chicago 
Mr. Young, in the meantime, was in the West and North 
west booking me on percentages, which anybody can do 


When we reached Chicago we found a distribution of a 


number of lithographs of my own—somewhere in the 


neighborhood of about twenty—through the city, but no 


dvertising. I was not properly advertised, as the Chi 
cago papers of the preceding week and the week of the 
oncert will show. No arrangements were made for m« 
whatever, and those people who are known as managers 


in Chicago told me that it was not known that I was to 
play there, and I can safely leave it to the musical peopl 


of that city whether they knew that I was to play. | 
ilso was advised by Mr. Young that I had dates for 
he West, such as Minneapolis, St 
&c., and when I reached Chicago Mr 


me that those dates were cancelled, as he 
] 


various cities in t Paul, 
Young informed 
could not ar 
range matters, which made a delay of another week in 
Chic igo 

My Chicago concert, of course, was merely an accident, 
and the result was that there was a small amount of money 
taken in, which did not pay the people enough for the use 
of the hall. Mr 


Winnipeg that the next date was La Crosse, and Mr. Han 


Young, in the meantime, wrote me from 


len, an employee of Young's, whom I sent to La*Crosse. 


telegraphed that there were $100 in advance prospects 


Considering the distance from Chicago to La Crosse. and 
the week's wait between the two concerts, Chicago and La 


Crosse, and that no dates were made at that time—subse 


le 
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quent dates only coming in later, which wer: 
same indefinite system—I refused to venture to La Crosse, 
although I sent my trunk there, which is now held for 
advertising charges 

Of course, I was stranded in Chicago 
pect the management of the Auditorium Hote give me 
credit much longer, especially after I was told Mr. Young 


ni whic me Dack 


d a bill there with a check of 





had pz ‘ 
marked “no good.”” When the management of the Auditoriun 
Hotel told me that, I could not ask them to let me stay 
there with Mr. Lachaume indefinitely. It would be expect 
ing too much, even from an American hotel manager. Not 


being able to secure anything definite in the winter time, 


ing that I had duties to pet 


I decided to return from Chi 


with the snow falling, and fe 
form also to Mr. Lachaume 
cago, particularly as I could get no money from Mr. Young 
as he was probably unable to get any ! 
haps have gone to La Crosse, but I telegraphed to Mr 
Young to send me some of my money, which he couldn't 
do, giving me some faint hopes about the Pacific Coas and 


finding also that Mr. Young’s checks were returned as “no 


good,” I didn’t care to do any further busines 
as checks are no good to me if they are no good to the 
management of the Auditorium Hotel in Chicag Phe 
‘no good” check of the Auditorium completely demoral 
ized me 

I was, therefore, as you call it in Amer 1 tranded.” 
Mr. Young had my money, which I had to give tart 
out with. I could take in no money on account of bad ad 
vertising and bad bookings, and couldn't use his checks 
as they were no good, according to the management of the 
hotel, and I didn’t know anybody in Chicago; and the ques 
tion was then how to pay this hotel bill at the Auditoriun 
of Mr. Lachaume and f, and wl was the best road 





for me to walk home 








‘cello and he the music My trunk was go is it was in 
La Crosse, and so we made up I it we would 
arry Mr. Lachau s trur gethe yn 
j nd strap the mus t d walk to New 
York 

I found Mr. Blumenbere f THe Musicat Courter, in 
the Aud in Annex “W r e W ng ind I wet 
into his room with a pi I t ‘ e it t 
to wall New York We p the p or ved to se 
ect the best road. ar he told ‘ t my were 
Fren¢ ind | get f ! ’ t 
ind my friend La ume | then I told I that id 
I mey for rubbers! Mr. Blumenberg then asked I 
much money I needed for Mr. Lachaume and myself to pay 
the hotel bills, and t Duy t ticket for first tr n 
to New York, and I told He g e $150, whicl 
I took and paid the b wit t uy garette 
which I needed for La ume an \ t lt vy the 
tickets to New York, and when I came back ar e returned 
from the West I repaid hin 

This is my story of Manager and Impresario (as they 
call it) Young. I never should have mentioned this had 
it not come ft me t Mr. Young had been making 
statements about mys¢ ind my pe nal char r and 
is itions and conn ng with certa matters of 
\ I know nothing, w é is probably used as 
in apology for him to his friend 1 | iwye! I 
have nothing to say about Mr. Young but every 


I have written in this letter I have the tele 


grams and the correspondence in my possession to prove,’ 
besides the facts and the witnesses in the cas« I propose 
to object to the proceedings in the bankruptcy case be 
cause I insist upon a statement from Manager Young 
of my money and my expenses, and for the settling of my 
contract and for the loss of my season. It is not neces 
Sary tor me to state my rank as at artist I am recog 


nized in Eyrope and in America as an artist of standing 
and of reputation, who always conscientiously fills his 
dates and who is also promptly on hand, and who has 


always received the nd and generous criticisms of the 
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ball 


American press and of musicians for the work done. I 
have always done my best, and I don’t flatter myself 
when I say that I have succeeded in America. 

I believe my season of 1900-1901 would have been as 
brilliant as any that I have ever had if I had not been so 


= 


unhappy and so unfortunate as to sign an agreement it 
Spa with Mr. Young. He misrepresented everything to 
me and he did not carry out a single clause. He left me 
in Chicago without one cent and as I didn’t know any- 
body I don’t know what I would have done if I had not 
accidentally met Mr. Blumenberg, of THe Musicau 
CourtER, who was staying at the Auditorium Annex at 
that time 


had Mr. Young not gone into bankruptcy and made them 


None of these facts would have become public 


public, for I should have gone back to Etrope and said 
nothing and pocketed the loss and arranged for another 
season in America through some real manager. 

The case which Mr. Young puts against me of course 


is an absurdity. He puts a claim of $5,000 against me as 
an asset. He has no claim on me; he has no interest in 
anything that I have; he has no claim on any contract 
that I have, and there is no asset of $5,000 against me, 
and Mr. Young knows that, and that is another mis- 
representation on his part. But we will discover all these 
matters in their true light in the bankruptcy proceedings, 
for I didn’t propose to let them go on without protesting 


JEAN GERARDY. 


Guilmant Organ School Recital. 


U NDER the auspices of the Guilmant Organ School, 
pupils of William C. Carl gave their fourth recital 
of the season on the afternoon of February 21 in the “Old 
First’ Church, New York 

Many of the performers displayed unusual natural ability, 
while, in reference to schooling, their work was character 
ized by appropriate organ touch, correct phrasing and sym 
pathetic, definite interpretations. Bach was Bach; Mendels 
sohn was Mendelssohn. 

This was the program: 
Prelude in E minor ‘ > Bacl 

M Ruth Wallace (New York) 


Organ S a in F minor, No. 1 ae Mendelssohn 
Mert M. Hutchinson (Montpelier, Vt.) 
Prelude and Fugue in C minor... eres Bac 
Hyde Demaray (Somerville, N. J.) 
Organ S nA cr, N Mende 
M M B. 1 B ni ae 
Communien in F ; Lemmen 
M Edna C. Tille Ne t RB. J 
\llegro Moderato e Pastoral rey sae Guilmant 
H. E. S. Wilson (Hoboken, N, J.) 
Org Sona n ( nor, No. 2 Mendelssohn 
! ( rude B. McKel I ford, Pa.) 


Mme. Thomason’s Morristown Class. 


ie third musical meeting of Mme. Berta Grosse 
Thomason’s Morristown (N. J.) class was held at 
the reside 


ce of Mrs. Herman Behr, 11 Elm street, last 


Thursday afternoon. Madame Thomason’s pupils show 





their playing the influence of a scholarly teacher. Tech 
cally, as well as musically, the piano performances wer« 
most enjoyable Here is the program: 

M B ore | 
Dance on the Lawn ; : : Kullak 
Margaret \\ I 
Es war einma ‘ , , ‘ Loschhern 
Kuckuck . Loschhorn 
Margaret Hoyt 
J Prelude Bere Chopin 
Ir Ingeborg ; yea ‘ Vent! 
I 1 Hurlbut 
Album |] f . Grieg 
I 1 Trot 
Berceu Kjerulf 
Du Matin Godard 

il 
( s | I schaik 
Mf < ' 
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Anderson, Soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, Soprano; E. 
Léon Rains, Basso; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; John 
I. Young, Tenor, and other prominent singers now be- 
fore the public. 


Studio: 51 EAST 64th STREET, 
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ANY Bostonians journeyed to Chelsea and 
enjoyed the organ recital which Everett E. 
Truette gave in the First Universalist 
Church. Miss Adelaide J. Griggs was 
the vocal soloist. Mr. Truette played 
selections from the works of Bach, Dubois, Tombelle, 
Gabriel-Marie, Rousseau, Best, Callaerts and Whiting 
“Samson and Delilah” 





Miss Griggs sang an aria from 
and songs by D’Hardelot, Brahms and Arthur Sullivan. 
Following are some recent press notices of recitals by 
Mr. Truette’s pupils: 
Organ Recital by Charles | Naylor, Haverhill Street M. 1t 
Church, Lawrence The compositions were all well rendered and 
reflected much credit upon Mr. Naylor.—Methuen Transcript. 


Organ Recital by Mrs. Olfa L. Small, Fourth Street Universalist 





Church, Chelsea.—The work of Mrs. Small showed her to be an 

tist of a high order, and exhibited not only diligent study and 
fin execution, but also most intelligent interpretations of the sey 
ral compositions.—-Chelsea Record 


Miscellaneous Concert, Town Hall, Watertown; Miss Anna May 
Howe, ‘cellist; Miss Laura Henry, pianist; Wilhelm Traupe, violinist ; 


Eugene A. Dakin, pianist, and Dr. G. R. Clark, bass.—Miss Henry 
played in the trio and filled the exacting part of accompanist in a 
way few could do, and to her efforts much of the success of the 
evening was due.—Watettown Enterprise. 


ran Recital at Trinity Church, Lawrence, by Miss Georgia B 





Easton, assisted by Miss Laura Henry and Miss Helen Farrell, vio 
1 


nist.—Miss Easton's istery of the organ was manifested, and in 

rendering every selection she left nothing to be desired Especially 
fine was the “In Paradisum,” by Dubois, and “Andantino,” by Le 
are Ihe selection by Guilmant, in which Miss Easton was ac 

inied by Miss Henry at the iano, was most highly enjoyed 

nd well merited the encore which the artists received.—Lawren<« 


éteorat 

Although somewhat after the date, a record must be 
made of the excellent program presented at the second 
concert of the Orpheus Club at Somerville. H. Carleton 
Slack conducted, and Mrs. Caroline B. Shepard was the 
soloist. The club sang selections by Bullard, Thayer, 
Osgood and Sullivan. 

Mme. Etta Edwards is giving a series of musicals at 
the Westminster on Tuesday evenings. Among her pupils 
who sang at a recent recital were Ethel Carr, Annie 
Ryan, Elizabeth Snow, Nellie Barnard, Helen Keane, 
thel Tewksbury, Sigrid Olsen, Lillian Whiton and 


leanora Athinson. 
Miss Edith E. Torrey, the dramatic soprano, sang a group 


E 
E 


of Italian songs at the last meeting of the Chromatic Club 
At the last meeting of the Thursday Morning Club Miss 
Torrey made a particularly deep impression by her inter 
pretation of songs by Brahms and Tschaikowsky. Assisted 
by Miss Harriet Shaw, harpist, Miss Torrey gave a recital 
in the South End House course of concerts. 

This month the Fadettes paid a visit to Pennsylvania, 
and at Shamokin, Pa., where they were honored with an 
ovation, they gave a highly successful concert. Miss Car 
lotte Lynn, soprano, was the soloist. The subjoined extract 
from a criticism from the Shamokin Dispatch should 
please Boston people who appreciate the quality of the play 
ing by this fine orchestra: 

Brilliant s the entertainment given by the Fadettes, of Boston 
in the local theatre last evening. It was by far the most enjoyable 


musical treat ever given in Shamokin. As the closing feature of a 
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long list of magnificent recitals given for the benefit of the Mary 
Packer Hospital, the Fadettes, America’s greatest organization of 
women players, was the best. Every player was an artist, every 
number a piece of music written by a master, and every selection 
rendered with the ease and grace of the finished performer. 

Mrs. May Sleeper Ruggles, the contralto, has a number 
of engagements for important spring concerts 

Those who recall the announcement in THe Musica 
Courter last week of the début in Italy of Miss Godard, 
will read with further interest the following extracts from 
the Springfield Republican: 

Miss Godard’s début will be of special interest to Bostonians be- 
cause she is a Boston girl, and having had as her first instructor 
Arthur J. Hubbard, of Boston, who is one of the vocal teachers of 
Boston of the first rank. Mr. Hubbard’s reputation extends through 
out the country, and he is also famed in Europe as a teacher who 
has been unusually successful in the development of voices. Miss 
Godard was born in Chelsez, and showed talent while in the public 
schools, winning a position as soloist in a Boston choir After 
} 


studying two years with Mr. Hubbard. she became soloist of the 
Eliot Church in Newton. In 
pany at the Bijou Theatre in 


the past two years she he 


1898 she appeared with an opera com 


ton, and won high prais« 








During 





s been studying in Ital her only teacher 





being Vincenzo Vannini 

Miss Enriechetta Godard, or Miss Harriet Godard, as 
some prefer to call her, made her European début at 
Modena as Elsa in Wagner’s “L The critic of 


the Revisa Teatrale Melodrammatica says of her: “She 


hengrin 





has a voice admirable for its purity and richness and of 
great range; and, a rare thing, she sings like an Italian 
that is to say, with feeling and very fine taste 

Josef Hofmann will give his Boston recital at Symphony 
Hall, Wedne sday afternoon, March 6 


Becker Second Recital. 


HE fact that all of the theatres gave matinées last 

Friday afternoon (Washington’s Birthday) did not 
Mendelssohn Hall, where 
Hugo Becker gave his second recital 


entice music lovers away fr 


THe Musicat Courier has paid its tribute to the sub 
stantial gifts of the distinguished German ‘cell and here 
n this review can but reiterate its pr us indorsements 


of his art. Becker’s playing appeals essentially to the intel 





lect. It is unaffected, sane, noble and beautiful playing 
ind in these days of sentimental pathos such playing is 
most welcome Becker’s share in the program for the 
afternoon was dignified and satisfying Associated with 
Josef Weiss, at the piano, the Brahms F major Sonata 
for piano and ‘cello was played and Becl ; technical 
skill again made a deep impression upon the students ir 
the large audience Weiss under ds his Brahms, but 





his readings are somewhat erratic at 


times 
the Adagio and Allegr 


Becker's solo numbers were 
from Boccherini’s Sixth Sonata; “Pensée Elegique,” by 
Brandoukoff; “Am Springbrunnen,” by Davidoff, and a 
group of his own compositions, a Romanza in F flat 


He added 





major, “Dreaming,” and a graceful little waltz 
an extra number as an encore 

Weiss also added a group of his own compositions as 
piano solos, and these revealed both his strong points 
and limitations as a performer. As a composer he was 


not taken seriously 


Heinrich Meyn. 

EINRICH MEYN sang at a concert February 13 for 

the benefit of the Children’s Fold, given at the Wal 
dorf-Astoria. On February 16 he sang again at the Wal 
dorf-Astoria at the concert of St. Barnaby’s, Guild. Last 
Monday, February 25. Mr. Meyn sang at a brilliant musi 
cale at Washington, given by Mrs. Hansbrough, wife of 
United States Senator Hansbrough. Mr. Meyn has been 


engaged for several May festivals in New Hampshire 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 19 


Florenza d’Arona on Studying. 


The eminent American vocal teacher, Mme. Florenza 
d’ Arona, of Paris, sends Tue Musica Courter the follow- 
ing instructive article: 

OES the public want to know the true cause of 

the failure of so many musical students in Eu- 

rope or elsewhere? Aside from choosing a 

vocal teacher who can give them no end of 

“style” and “finish,” one who has a “pull” with the mana- 

gers, they, with perhaps a thousand dollars and a few 
months’ leisure time, do not come to study, but to sing. 

When I was a prima donna twenty years ago I could not 
begin to mention the number of mothers who said to me: 
“My child shall be a singer.”” Others told me that if they 
could not afford to give their children a common education, 
they would manage to make singers out of them, anyway. 
It used to be the craze in those days to sing. Churches, 
concerts, &c., paid large sums to their singers. To be a 
“singer” was the universal desire, so much so that, as 
stated above, those who could not sing determined to 
make (?) singers of their children. The consequence is 
that the market is overflooded with singers who are so full 
of ambition and vanity, coaxed and fostered by parents and 
friends, that they are bereft of plain, common, horse sense 
and fall ready victims to those teachers who exist only 
because there are so many who prefer varnish and flattery 
to a thorough course of careful study, step by step, upon 
definite and logical ground 

My experience with American pupils in Paris has been 
that when their understanding is awakened to the subtle- 
ness and care necessary to each individual tone of their 
compass; that knowledge and not accident must place the 
tones of their instrument on a par with tones of other in- 
struments of superior make; that without perfectly compre- 
hending the vocal instrument it cannot be faithful to the 
requirements of the performer, and no reliance can_ be 
placed upon it; that the greater the artistic polish the more 
deplorable and apparent the fundamental deficiency; that 
the most delicate sensitiveness must be acquired to distin- 
guish impediments to pure, free tone development, and that 
time and careful work above all things is essential to form 
these new discoveries of theirs into habits as strong as 
present bad habits have become; they will invariably an 
swer in pitiful consternation: “But I have only enough 
money to study three or four months,” as the case may be. 

People have an entirely erroneous idea of vocal study. 
They have, unfortunately, been led to believe that a teacher 
accepts the voice that is brought to her, and that lessons 
consist in strengthening and extending that voice by ex 
ercises and embellishment in repertory. They look upon the 
fundamental work of the voice as they look upon the ad 
vanced work of the student of the piano, with this dif- 
ference: while for the piano they give from three to ten 
years’ study, one year, or, at most, two, is about all the 
time they can conceive necessary for the voice. Why? Be- 
cause they look upon the tones of the voice as the tones of 
a perfect instrument, Steinway or others. They are the 
perfect work of God (confounding them with the vocal 
instrument), and the teacher has nothing to do with them, 
no matter how they abuse that instrument. Either one has 
or has not a good voice; if the latter, they think the ma- 
nipulation is twice as quick as it can possible be with the 
fingers, whether they realize the meaning of “a good voice 
or not.” 

As a matter of fact, the voice is capable of so much that 
is good and bad that its possibilities cover ground sufficient 
to mystify the average mortal. The work of a ventrilo- 
quist will to some extent exemplify this. Children form 
habits in speech-tone that become (so they think) their 
natural speaking voices. If they sing, impeded vibrations 
from resonators (never intended by God or nature for the 
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singing tone), handicapped by vile habits of false muscular 
aid concealed by another set of muscles dictated by taste 
(crude or musical), serve to vitiate the public ear and unfit 
it to make the discrimination necessary to save these singers 
from vocal destruction. 

Let a girl sing with expression and feeling and nine- 
tenths of the audience will prefer her singing (?) to the 
one whose work denotes study and care, but who dare not 
launch her feelings until she feels more secure. Both these 
singers should be excluded from public singing. The first, 
because she is not only ruining her voice and her future, 
but is feeding the public with subterfuges that make it 
harder and harder for the true student to gain a footing; 
the second, because “nothing is beautiful under construc 
tion.” Since a public cannot discriminate and give honor 
where honor is due, recognizing the stage of a student’s 
advancement so as to x%.ve her the encouragement she de 
serves, she should get her instrument into sure habits and 
under such perfect control that she may also plunge into 
the depths of expression, incited by her emotions, feelings 
and thoughts. Then note the difference in the effect upon 
the public, ignorant as it is! Time and continuity of lessons 
is the one great factor to success, all else being equal, i. e 
musical intelligence, a well built vocal apparatus, love 
of music, soul feeling, tenderness, ideality, thoroughness, 
possible awakening of the conception to a composer’s ideas, 
characters, traits, &c. (foreign to a student’s actual char 
acter), adaptability, &c., and, above all, plain, common 
sense. But while a number possess a fine vocal structure, 


thy, flexible larynx and well built (propor 


that is, a heal 
tionally) resonators, free from obstruction (from abnormal 
growths) and lined with healthy mucus membrane, small 
tonsils, elastic faucis, a well domed roof and flexible lips— 
one in a million is not content with that, but must contort 
this perfect instrument in every conceivable manner to pro- 
duce the (to them) singing voice, which, in s; 

practice, sounds beautiful to the ignorant. Why? Because 
large, well built resonators are not as easily closed by dis 
tortion as those of a lesser pe rfect instrument 

For years this distortion has been going on; in fact, 
ever since childhood. This idea of singing (or what one 
does to emit a tone) has grown with the growth of the 
limbs, hair, intelligence, &c. The habit has become nature, 
and come to be regarded as n To undo a habit of 
so many years’ growth necessitates time. To the average 
pupil three months is hardly sufficient to awaken the mind 
to understand what’s wrong, the cause and the way out 
of the difficulty. Once this is comprehended a new habit 
must be formed of the new knowledge. It takes tithe to 
undo a habit, and it takes time to form a new one 
Where are students who are willing, even if they have the 
means and the time at their disposal, to study this great 
work as it must be studied to fit take a place 
among the smal! bouquet of artists at the i 

“We have not the money,” they say. ~ why take 
the risk? “There are hosts of teachers who will bring us 
out in a year,” is their answer. 

What becomes of such singe rs, even if they do make 
an operatic début? 

Say they pass (which is possible with money and 
“pull’”). 
gagement; what then? Such singers go up like sky- 
They fall because it’s in- 


What does it amount to? Say they get an en- 


rockets and fall just as surely. 
evitable. They are not equal to the work, and while able 
to satisfy an audience with a solo here and there—which 
has cost them much labor to conceal from the masses their 
weaknesses and faults—in the aggregate they are unsatis- 
factory, of if passable or “quasi” successful sing on an 
average of five to six years, and all is over with them. 

A friend of ours, a famous throat specialist, while calling 
upon us last week narrated such experiences of his with 
would-be singers that to me it is no wonder that throat 


specialists make most of their fortune upon poor, deluded 
singers. He stated that the professors of the Conservatory 
here shrug their shoulders when asked if something can- 
not be done by them to eradicate the difficulties, and reply 
that they accept the voices which come to them and do 
not pretend to make them over again. Yet that is prac- 
lly what must be done. Every tone must be given a 
birth. It must be bor nvironment where it 

can develop to its great ities; then, and only 
then, can we have manipulation ease, comfort and 
beauty which will be unquestionable and certain. Not one 
gives birth to a tone where it can float and 

lly expand to its best perfe ction, and it takes time 


If a pupil’s 


accomplish this, but to realize it 


tones are left where he think id fully believes is the 

ly place possible to mz I the amount of 
embellishment, exercising, : c., is only so 
much waste of money ne and hop Despair is sure to 
follow. Good cannot ad. The tones must 


have rebirth, and then they can be cultivated; not before 
the only way, imagine girls coming over 
yf a lifetime and 

Yes en three months! Is it 


this super 


becoming full- 


that the ran} 
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(since success 
obstacles and 
no desirable 
lantern for per- 
as Diogenes looked in 

for the ho t man, certain it is “push” and 

alone carry one nowhere While the masses 
leading, they will assert themselves if they find them 
fooled. 

Emma 


period of musical 
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American 
and when students of singing 
y would work for any other 
] painter, 
better singers 
ll they cannot, or the 
appreciated, but each will reap 
and do well 
FLORENZA D’ARONA 
20 Rue Clément Marot, Paris. 
(To be continued.) 


N' YTICE—Singers and other musicians who are mem- 
bers of any church, and whose travels take them 


near Pittsburg, Pa., and who would assist in Sunday 


church services, receiving modest remuneration, are re- 


quested to send word ten days beforehand, with testi- 
monial, to Music Committee, Second Presbyterian Church, 
Pittsburg, Pa. The pastor is chaplain of the Actors’ 
Church Alliance 
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Boston, February 24, 1901. 
OW far we are in our little village from scenes 
of contention! The last week was a peacefu 
| one; Mr. Bauer was the only pianist that 
broke the Lenten quiet; and, although a bari- 
tone, J. F. Thomson, gave two recitals, few 
— were thereby disturbed. Mr. Thomson’s re 
citals were on February 18 and 20, and at the last one of 
the series he sang his own setting of “Danny Deever,” 
which was thus described by the composer: “Theme ar 
ranged to Chopin’s Funeral March, British Grenadiers 
nd traditional bugle calls—MS., 1897.” 
But in your town during the Jast fortnight there have 
been deadly assaults on morality. “Lucia,” the licentious 
Lucia,” and “Tosca” were performed at the Metropolitan 
by the sons of Mammon and the daughters of the Horse 
Leech. Fortunately for the good of Manhattan and the 
dwellers therein the music critics never flinched in their 
duty. “Tosca” was thrown down by this convincing 
syllogism: ‘Puccini is not Verdi; the story of ‘Tosca’ is 
revolting; therefore ‘Tosca’ is not a strong opera.” ‘“Lu- 
cia” was described as an opera written for the mad scene 
ind the sextet 
man that thus characterized “Lucia” revealed his invinci- 
ble ignorance. For “Lucia” was at the very beginning an 
pera for a tenor—Duprez; and for years “Lucia” was put 
on the stage for the glory of a tenor, who melted all 
Thus in your own city in 1844 


a prima donna opera; and thereby the 


hearts in the last act 


\ntognini, as singer and actor, was a distinguished Ed- 
gardo. And later in the forties, Benedetti was the rage. 


Richard Grant White wrote of him: “There was in the 
tone and quality of his voice something to which the heart 
‘ould not say no; and his style of singing, as well as his 
bearing on the stage, was the perfection of manliness. His 
sion was manly; his tenderness was manly. The 


pa 
vomen worshipped him, and the men forgave him this and 
dmired him. He was for years the beloved of the New 
His great part was Edgardo in ‘Lucia’; and 
t one time it seemed as if he might have sung Edgardo 
ery opera night without intermission for a year.” He 
vas not an Adonis; and I am inclined to think that his 


York public 


egs were shapeless in comparison with the admired legs 
Jean de Reszke. White 


Chinese-looking eyes, was almost 


says: “His face, with a shape 
ess nose, and little 
igly, nor was this defect made up by beauty of figure.” 
In those days “Lucia” was not merely a sextet and a scene 
or a coloratura soprano, with straw in her hair and a 
Mr. Apthorp in his new book, 


idenza bought in Paris 


..+ JUST PUBLISHED ... 


G. SCHIRMER. 


NEW YORK. 


Uniform with the other volumes of Schirmer’s Collection of 
Standard Operas. (Vocal Scores.) 
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With a portrait of the composer and an essay on the story 
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Price, Paper, net $1.50; Cloth, net $2.50. 


Complete catalogue of our Opera Collection will be sent on 
application. 
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SSE oye NT Hate 


io, 


“The Opera Past and Present,” does justice to Donizetti, 
and especially to ‘‘Lucrezia Borgia,” an opera that has 
color, individuality and dramatic force, an opera that is 
shamefully neglected in these degenerate operatic days 


O©A® 


And then Harold Bauer gave a recital in your town 
Why do some of your critics foam at the mouth and gnash 
their teeth at the mere mention of this pianist’s name? He 
did make one mistake: he should have appeared for the 
first time in New York, not Boston; but that was the mis- 
take of his manager. 

Here is, for instance, W. J. Henderson, excellent critic, 
gallant naval officer, poet, humorist, writer on navigation 
He heard Mr. Bauer in Mendelssohn Hall last Thursday. 
and what did he write? Why, the first half of his article 
in the New York Times was a withering blast at us poor 
devils in Boston. He seems hurt because we like Mr 
Bauer; he says that “professional commentators” in Bos 
ton have made Mr. Bauer “the subject of long and en 
thusiastic essays.” And, then, Mr. Henderson says mod- 
estly that he is utterly unable to discover why we all should 
write as we do about this pianist. Mr. Henderson is a 
gentleman and a good friend. so he does not accuse us 
of being bought with French gold or with the promise of 
the ribbon of the Legion of Honor at the next grand dis 
tribution. He writes in wonder rather than sadness or 
anger. And he declares that our unwarrantable conduct 
is worthy of recording. We are all trembling in our shoes 
lest we be disbarred; and then we should be reduced to 
writing for the Youth’s Companion or the Banner of 
Light, or the Criterion—and all on account of Mr 
Bauer, who behaved himself here with marked decorum, 
although he did not send us gold-headed umbrellas, silver 
cigarette cases or cases of imported mineral waters. 

And Mr. Bauer was daring enough to attempt the in 
troduction into New York of a new form of French vice, 
viz., a piano piece by César Franck, who was reputed to 
be a blameless old man, devoted until his death to the 
service of his church and his disciples. Mr. Finck, who 
had been guilty of praising Mr. Bauer, promptly regained 
lost ground in his own city by handing down this weighty 
opinion: “The Franck fad will not last long,” which re- 
minds me of T. F. Rowbotham’s unfortunate phrase: “The 
Wagner bubble.” And, then, Mr. Finck asked, artlessly, 
why Mr. Bauer did not favor the company with something 
by Rubinstein. That stern moralist, Mr. Huneker, smelled 
perversion in Franck’s “Prelude, Choral and Fugue.” H« 
also intimated that Franck had lifted bells from the cu 
pola of Wagner's “Parsifal.”” This piano piece was played 
in public as far back as 1884, and there were bells in Paris 
even before 1882. 

Nor was this all. Mr. Finck emptied vials of wrath on 
Boston in the Evening Post of February 22—on Washing- 
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ton’s Birthday! He began his criticism of a Boston Sym 
phony concert at Carnegie Hall as follows: “Boston's pe 
culiar predilection for Berlioz’s empty music has often 
been commented upon in this column.” Thus did Mr 
Finck reward the benefactor of Wagner; for did not Wag- 
ner learn anything from Hector Berlioz, whose ‘Fantastic 
Symphony” was performed before the appearance of Wag 
ner’s barbarously vulgar ‘Rienzi’? 


O®A® 


But all this was as nothing to the outrage committed 
on the finest sensibilities of your critics by one Mauric« 
Maeterlinck, a Belgian, aided and abetted by Charles 
Martin Loeffler, a decadent Bostonian Anthony Com 
stock, Dr. Parkhurst, the Lexow committee are timid 
souls in comparison with the music critics of New York 
Mr. Henderson fired great guns last Friday, and exploded 
lyddite Sunday, in his war against—against what? Why 
against the inexpressibly beautiful and pathetic tragedy 
“La Mort de Tintagiles,” by Maeterlinck. And what does 
Mr. Henderson say? 

First of all he calls Maeterlinck “a Northern poet.” A 
vague and not necessarily deadly charge 

“The tragedy is damp with the mould of the grave, a 
grave alive with a carnival of corruption. It is horrible.” 
I wonder whether Mr. Henderson has read the play 
Maeterlinck or 


“The hideous dramatic fantaisies of a 
That’s right, lug in Ibsen. But what has Ib 


an Ibsen.’ 
sen, a great apostle of morality, to do with Mr. Loeffler’s 
piece? And I wonder whether Mr. Henderson has read 
all of Ibsen as well as the complete works of Maeterlinck 
It is so easy to write indignantly about what one has not 
read 

“Is great music to be made by seizing on the foulness of 
nature, on the corruption of our mortality, on the rotten 
ness of life? Are we to be asked to glorify the earth 
Wow! I hear a voice as that of Willy Winter 
3ut, pray, what have these pretty words to do with “La 
Mort de Tintagiles’”? I now see that Mr. Henderson has 
not read Maeterlinck’s tragedy 


worm?” 


Mr. Henderson chews these words like a sweet morsel 


“The charnel-house literature of Maeterlinck, that hor 
rid symbolism of putrescent mortality.” But there 
nothing “putrescent” in Maeterlinck’s tragedy. Here is 


the smelier 


case where the smel! is in the nose of 


“Goethe and Schiller and Hugo and Tennyson and 
Wordsworth will outlive all the Ibsens and Maeterlinck 
and poets of the morgue.” This is a goodly company 


packed and ticketed for immortality. Hugo has writtet 
and sung of the morgue, and with deliberately melodra 
Neither Ibsen nor Maeterlinck ever wrot 


immoral and harmful as “E 


matic intent 
anything as nastily 
Affinities” or pages of “Wilhelm Meister.” 
“Ghosts” is a tragedy that is profoundly moral is 
book that might well be taught in the public schools 
the benefit of the younger generation 

I entertain a lively admiration for Mr. Hendersor 
critic, and Mr. Henderson the man I hold in warm affe 
tion. But why is he so bitter against one of the purest and 
most spiritual writers of all time—I mean Maurice Maeter 
linck? I beseech Mr. Henderson to read the tragedy that 
incited Mr. Loeffler to composition 


to point out specifically the passages putrid witl ru 
ion 

There is a decadent cant; there is a decadent pose; thers 
are cheap imitators of masters in prose and poetry, and 
these imitators are the lesser who exclude the greater 
But what do you mean by decadent? Gautier has well char 
acterized the style of the decadence in the famous prefacé 
to the works of Baudelaire. Maeterlinck is a decadent 
So were Shakespeare, Webster, Tourneur, De Quincy, Pa 
ter, Poe. 

I wish that Mr. Henderson and others wl auntily asl 


for civet when Maeterlinck’s name is mentioned would 


read “Les Sept Princesses,” “Aglavaine et Sélysette,” “L« 
] 


Trésor des Humbles.” “La Sagesse et la Destinée,”” and 
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‘La Mort de He is himself 
a poet of lofty ideas and sonorous rhythms, and it is a pity 
that he of 


flawless workmanship and serene spirituality 


a ©® 


last but not least, ‘ Tintagiles 


should so thoroughly misunderstand an artist 


@® 


Mr 
musical culture as Mr. 
But 

‘Tristan”’ 
“Sir, 


Finck “can only wonder that a man of such genuine 
Loeffler 
as he 
‘The 
wonder.” 
of “the 
and the crash of cymbals following.” 
he “Ts it 


chosen such a 
of the 
Nibelungen Ring,”’ I can 
Mr. Finck is puzzled 
four terrific 


should have 


subject.” lost in wonder 
of 
say, 
the 
one place 


Rosa Dartle, 


18 


inasmuch 
stories and 


only you may 
drumbeats 


Like 


a thunder storm, 


over precise significance 


in 


wishes to know: or 


a murder, or war, or an attack on a house, or an earth 
quake, or what?”’ If Mr. Finck had taken the trouble to 
read Maeterlinck’s “ghastly drama’ he would not have 
been obliged to be lavish with interrogation points. Might 
it not be well for Mr. Apthorp in future to precede the 
Symphony Orchestra and give a preparatory lecture before 
each concert, so that there may be closer communion be 
tween audience and composers? 
®A® 


As I said some time ago, and before this passionate in- 
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Kufferath last month discoursed agreeably con 


latigue a 


dienc¢ there is nothing that stuns or dazzles 


authority and the magnetism of a pianist 


who <¢ 1c audience without buttonholing it 


Maurice 





cerning “Interpretation and Tradition,” and he quoted the 
“Kreisleriana” as an example He tells of Hoffmann’s 
fantastic chapel master, Johannes Kreisler, the dreamer 
romantic, crabbed, sarcastic, in love with a woman from 
whom he was separated, in love with his art which he saw 
constantly misunderstood and abused; how Hoffmann 
spoke his own ideas about art and life through Kreisler 
as a mouthpiece; and Mr. Kufferath then concludes that 
unless a pianist knows his Hoffmann and is thoroughly ac 


quainted with the Schumann of polemics, who waged war 


with the weapons of mockery and irony, he cannot interpret 
the “Kreisleriana.” 

Now, as a matter of fact, Schumann gave the title to 
these pieces, after they were finished; they were not writ 
ten to the title. which was merely as a guide to the fantastic 


nature of the music. And he delighted in the title picture 








of the first edition, which represented Kreisler seated at the 
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a woman; | ve already spol seni 
The pieces are confessions of moods; I fail to see their mes ° : impled 
strict polemical bearing. pe p eprod 
®A® l « s Wi 
Lancelot” in The Referee (London) applies Shake nens Dp é n ul 
speare’s “Seven ves of Man” to the life of Verdi wh Dp ed 1 ar’s n 
I S Ag {M to the life of Verd (1) t PI 1 
The allied armies sacking Roncole, and the child borne by There is é y re th 
its mother to the belfry (2) The be yy aS an acolyte (3) mhrn he empere € powe t und on pre 
The lover of Barezzi’s daughter. (4) A soldier “in the pre i P nee 
field of art.” The justice—i. e., the member of Parlia ts ac 
ment. (6) The country gentleman at St. Agata. (7) Las 1 d eve 
scene of all—Not second childishness and mere oblivion,” da ple an g wl 
but the active philanthropist. And out of this series of depreciate M Rosentl : pe dancer 7 " 
forced comparisons ‘“‘Lancelot’’ makes an_ entertaining the sp ‘ | belie 
article y ve rig » deny ‘ y u il feeling 
I I I Ww l k th 
Isabelle Bouton. rvellously matur has taug! * thets 
RS. ISABELLE BOUTON, a pupil of Mrs. Car nites Nave nder¢ i prog igh the 
Alves, is a singer who is rapidly becoming widely vilized W t ed it 
known through her good work. Last season she was on I I ywher é he true 
} . ] t 1 es with 
of the mezzo-sopranos of the Grau Metropolitan Opera a ened yesterday wit 
Company, and during the spring was the leading c mtralto r re lerfully enjoy 
, ; ble . olete h 
of the Boston Festival Orchestra tour She sang c \ < y ser ve, a the 
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} ] [ } n } } 
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s safe to say that it will not be in another six months. Madame ‘ : ‘e ae 
Bouton’s singing of the aria from “Mitrane” was unexcelled. 5S : - . : 
ing it with an all-pervading fire, and at times with a wealth of »OW ‘ ely é u bility 
tone which ele ed Rossi’s composition to the dignity of ste t I ‘ b always re 
ece Her ice as both volume and sweetness, and abounds it é s tl 1 ge rt worl 
the velvety tones ‘ ark the gre ntralt I sville Dis ia 
—_ I y y ( I be 
Madame | tor as a very pure ice. St as bee ck c M ka ( rp \ wi) 
gnized as a great ng und) «while racticall vn th eal y stopy \ fla . 
arn a nag * 5 ett ee) — we Pp. 42 tl simply a mat 
oked upon as on f the gre st singe f the day Louisville : hil , 4 
( rier-Journ de ect 
—— eS Dé | 5 p h 
Madame Bouton ng “O, Ma Lyre Immortelle fr Gounod’s S| 9 ( Davidoff 
pera “Sapy The selection requires great range, ume, dra ; e : : 
1atic power and sh These Madame Bouton possesses, togethe . ‘ 
th a richn 1 rity tone seldom heard. Here in ‘ ae g 
Richmond, she scored reat hit The duet with Campanari was \ 
ne of the ger f the evening.—Charlotte ‘ rver tanburg ppare \ ig ppalii phys 
S. ¢ nce le s ] r 
= htv w R : 
This artist has rong ch v e, and she estab ed her ret yw \ wi give 
tation at once as nger of rare abilit Rirmingham Herald, Ala n } , 
ae : : ; 
Mrs yn’s s was from the era Queen of Sheba , 
. " é y 
by Gounod. The purity and pleasing quality er notes. as we as vp i 
her artistic expression, gave the greatest satisfa n te e au a1 p anu ! ( wo hou 
lience Brooklyn Daily Eagl H Ar g ] rv y | 90 
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te \ ( er | D J I vi 
contralto, fil he following engagements during 
} g R \ g Zeit g 
the months of “Tannin oni February January ROX 
“ir . : j ' January 18, 1901 
bury; January 16, Nashua, N. H.; January 20, Norwo 
Mass.; January 24, North Attleboro, in “Persian Gard 
January 25, Roxbury High Scl reunion; January 20 
Newton Choral Union, in “Persian Garden”; February 18 Ruby Cutter Sings at Middleboro. 
Lincoln, Mass.; February 26, Boston M ISS RUBY CUTTER ia 
To-morrow (Thursday) she will sing at Brockton, Mass Roche ] ssisted Alb Ma 
Her dates for March so far include February 28, Brox Quartet. gave a « é H Middlebor 
ton, Mass.: March 3, Norwood, Mass.; March 12, Fra Ma last We \f ( , 
ngham, Mass March 17, North Cambridge, Mass Voices of the Spring,” by Strauss i ncerted nun 
March 24. Norwood, Mass vith the quartet and M R 
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TENA reports of recent concerts tell us of 

enormous successes of Moriz Rosenthal. It 
seems that his playing has created a tren endous 
impression, and that the houses were overflowing. 
The local papers state that such piano playing has 
never been heard before. In another part of the pa- 
per we publish notices of his playing from papers in 
other cities. 


DVARD GRIEG is far from dying, as the ca- 
bles declared some weeks ago. The Norwegian 
composer was troubled with his old bronchial 
trouble and went to a sanitarium in a well-known 
winter resort. This gave rise to rumors in Paris of 
mental decay and what-not. Grieg is not only bet- 
ter, but even contemplates visiting London during 
the season in the artistic capacities of composer and 
conductor. 


HOUSANDS of dollars have been sunk this 
season in the concert field. Who are the los- 
ers? The rent is paid for the halls; advertising is 
paid—seventy-five per cent. of it at least; the print- 
ing is paid; the service and attendants are paid. 
These sums are frequently not taken in at the door, 
and the receipts usually fall far below these outlays. 
Who pays the deficit? There is no money for the 
artists if no tickets are disposed of. Do the artists 
pay the managers beside giving their services gra- 
tis? If not, who pays the deficit? 


S' )ME one asks: “Who is the richest musician in 

the United States; resident musician no matter 
how engaged?’ We consider ourselves safe in say- 
ing John Philip Sousa. B. J. Lang, of Boston, is 
rich, but then he is not really a musician. There 
are a number of wealthy men in the profession en- 
gaged in one way or the other, but they are not, 
strictly speaking, musicians in their learning or 
standing; they have used the musical work as a 
business means. Sousa is the wealthiest profession- 
al musician; and the best of it is that he is deserving. 


i HE Brooklyn Eagle was the only daily paper in 

Greater New York that published an editorial 
on the death of Ethelbert Nevin. Three of the 
morning papers printed obituaries. Likewise THE 
MusitcaL Courter. The Eagle paid an unusual 
tribute to the compositions of the American com- 
poser when it mentioned Schubert in the same line 
with Nevin. “Mr. Nevin,” wrote the Eagle edito- 
rial writer, “is dead two years older than Schubert.” 
As Mr. Nevin was thirty-eight years old when he 
died, and Schubert only thirty-one, Nevin, accord- 
ing to the arithmetic of civilization, was seven years 
older than Schubert. But why mention Nevin at 
all in the same pen with Schubert. 
composed young, but assuredly no one would think 


Both musicians 


of comparing the composer of “The Rosary” with 
the composer of the “Unfinished Symphony.” 
Comparisons are sometimes amusing. 


ASSENET, on the authority of the New York 
Herald, wrote to Lucienne Breval the fol- 
lowing letter: 
Dear, dearest— 
Lovely, loveliest, 
Chimeéne. 
My first letter from Paris has already told you of my joy 
at your GREAT triumph. 
Everybody in Paris is delighted at it. 
How anxious we are to see you once more and applaud 
you over and over again! 
Ever yours, Victorieuse, with all my heart. 
J. MASSENET. 
Alas! M. Massenet, if you had but read the news- 
papers the next morning after that “great triumph” 
how chilled would have been your enthusiasm, both 
as a composer and compatriot. Breval is yet to 
achieve “a great triumph.” If she thinks that she 
has how sadly mistaken she is! 


ARTHA DORLON-LOWE, the contralto 
soloist in the choir of the aristocratic Church 
of the Pilgrims, on Brooklyn Heights, has signed a 
contract to sing in vaudeville, and, naturally, the 
members of the church are distressed over the an- 
nouncement. From the reports, Madame Lowe is 
to make her vaudeville début next Monday, but as 
her contract at the church does not expire until 
May 1 the church music committee will have a 
problem to meet arid settle. The committee did not 
re-engage the singer for next year. 
Can anything be more unstable and fitful than 
singing in a modern church choir? 
— 
WO of the directors of the May Music Festival 
Association, of Cincinnati, have resigned, as 
an indication that their desire to have Theodore 
Thomas continue as the conductor of the concerts 
of that association has been ignored. Mr. Hobart 
and Mayor Fleischmann, we understand, are the 
men. This would indicate that future festivals are 
to be under the direction of Mr. Van der Stucken. 
Under all conditions it does seem as if the con- 
ductor of the local symphony concerts in Cincin- 
nati, with his own orchestra, should be at the head 
of the festivals, leaving aside entirely the question 
of Mr. Van der Stucken’s fitness, and the fact that 
Mr. Thomas is worked to death in his own Chicago 
concerts and the concerts given around in the 
neighborhood. Mr. Thomas is constantly com- 
plaining of overwork, and the May Festival in Cin- 
cinnati is a particularly serious operation, involv- 
ing much preliminary rehearsal, chorus training, 
subject to subalterns who, however, should be 
under constant control. Mr. Van der Stucken can 
effect all this much more practically, and therefore 
with much better results for music. Besides that, 
he is a much younger man than Mr. Thomas, and 
can put the energy into it which is necessary. This 
is no reflection whatever on Mr. Thomas. The 
time comes with all of us when younger men must 
follow us, and there is no better man than Mr. Van 
der Stucken to succeed Mr. Thomas in the May 
festivals in Cincinnati. 


WHY NOT ANDREW CARNEGIE? 
| eeepc CARNEGIE, we need not remind 
our readers, is a wealthy philanthropist who 
believes in doing good while he is alive. In addi- 
tion to many private charities, of which his right 
hand knows not what his left is doing, he dowers 
cities and towns with public libraries and music 
halls. New York contains the largest of the latter, 
and Pittsburg has no reason to complain of his mu- 
nificence in this respect. He is also the prime 
mover in a permanent orchestra which bears the 
name of the Smoky City. 
Now, why doesn’t this multi-millionaire take our 
This proposition is not so 
Mr. Carnegie is an ardent 


grand opera in hand? 
visionary as it seems. 
lover of opera, and has seats for the season in the 
Metropolitan Opera House. He is a constant at- 
tendant there, and therefore cannot fail to be struck 
with the slipshod methods of both business and 
artistic management. Things are always at sixes 
and sevens, and, despite the boastful talk indulged 
in by certain friendly newspapers, financial affairs 
are far from what they might be. Mr. Carnegie 
could remedy all this by a few strokes of his pen. 
He could assume the major portion of the respon- 
sibility, and by putting a man of artistic instincts at 
the head of the concern New York would, in the 
course of a year, enjoy the most artistic presenta- 
tions of opera on the globe. 

In a few years the establishment would become 
self-supporting, like the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, and the musical community thus become heav- 
ily indebted to Mr. Carnegie. 

Why not Andrew Carnegie as our next captain 
of grand opera? 
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NE day in public the patron saint of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, in a burst of un- 
controllable enthusiasm, declared that never dur- 
ing his life should his orchestra have other than its 
present director; that he knew perfectly well how 
opposed to him many persons were, but this was 
to be their outlook nevertheless during the re 
mainder of that span of life mercifully vouchsafed 
him by a beneficent Providence. Thus an astute 
business man placed himself on record as being an 
enemy to progress and a victim of a mild form of 
egotism, for he added: “This conductor pleases 
me.” 

It is well that the patron saint of the B. S. O. is 
pleased; there are many things connected with his 
organization, beyond cavil the greatest in the 
world, to justify him in indulging in matutinal 
bursts of joy that he and the orchestra are still as 
alive as usual and assisting to regulate the musical 
affairs of Boston and the universe. That the di 


rector conducts to “please him” explains many 
things heretofore not revealed to persons foolish 
enough to expect a conductor to conduct to please 
the shades of Beethoven, Schumann or other com- 
poser-victims. The New York periodical invasion 
of this great organization teaches those interested 
in such matters many valuable lessons. As a pow 
erful organization it cannot help being a potent 
factor in this country. That is, it cannot help being 
this factor if it lives up to its capabilities and tol 
erates nothing which limits or interferes with them 
When Mr. Higginson’s public utterance went the 
rounds one could not resist conjuring up all sorts 
of situations to confuse him. 

What if in adhering to his ideas he should en- 
counter nothing but retrogression and _ financial 
What if Mr. Gericke should become a 


What if the entire public should 


disaster. 
thorough paretic? 
arise as one man and say: “We want Beethoven 
and Strauss and Tschaikowsky conducted to suit 
us as intelligent contributors to your success, and 
not to suit even so great and disinterested a bene- 
factor as Mr. Higginson. Give us big, loud, vul- 
gar fortes, inaudible pianissimos, crazy, wild pres 
tissimos, blood and thunder, regardless of the de- 
leterious, agitating effects upon the nerves of a 
business man no longer young, who has placed 
himself on record as being an enemy to progress”? 
Of course, this is all a semi-whimsical speculation, 
but there is more than a moiety of sanity in it after 
all. There is no one interested in music on the 


globe who does not love 


face of this degenerate 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra and feel a per- 
sonal solicitation for its well being, well doing and 
its well conducted future. It is, perhaps, because 
of this lively interest that we voice the sentiments 
of the thinking, intelligent portion of the musical 
universe by asking just what Mr. Higginson would 
do should Mr. Gericke, whom we admire im- 
mensely, become thoroughly paretic. 

Of course this leaves Kneisel, who would be 
about ready for the position by the time. Time 
completes its ravages with many in power in this 
orchestra, because of the total disappearance of his 
abilities as a violinist. Even the most unbiased 
must admit that an instrumentalist must produce 
some sort of a sound before he can present his inter- 
pretations to an unimaginative audience, which at 
present would never be sufficiently psychically ad- 
vanced to fill in the toneless silence with the cor- 
rect estimation of just what an artist, who cannot 
be heard, is doing in the interpretative line. It is 
sad, but true, that Kneisel’s tone grows smaller, 
dryer and more wooden as the years roll by, and his 
goal is just as far away; possibly this is why, from 
sheer discouragement, that tone, which is partially 
required of him in his position, retires momentarily 
into the chinks of his instrument and sulks and 
mourns. 


This absence of artistic power on his part in meas- 


ure accounts for the weakness of the first violins. 
Musicians are so sympathetic that the professional 
disappointments of one of their number in a prom- 
inent position unsettle the entire organization, and 
in the ensuing nervous tension nothing but intrigue 
and disaster are engendered. To generalize and di 
gress for a moment—a director must be born with 
certain positive qualities; imagination, power to 
create and recreate, magnetism, inspiration and an 
energy so great that by that alone he can dominate 
How many of these charac- 
When he adjusts his 


glasses and buries his nose in a score he has prob- 


all possible situations. 


teristics has Mr. Gericke? 


ably conducted for the past forty years, how much 
spirit, enthusiasm, confidence and “ginger” is he 
able to impart to a body of fairly lymphatic foreign 
ers, who are only saved from making bad breaks by 
the deep rut into which they have fallen, where a 
would be almost an evidence of intelligent 


There is such a thing as too mucl 


“break” 
progression. 
perfection. 
With the exc ption of Kneisel’s end of the bar 
gain, and Mr. Gericke’s readings, with which one is 
surely at liberty to quarrel, this is the present condi- 
Were it 


not but little short of cruel one would be tempted 


tion of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
to ask, What would happen to Boston and its “band” 
should Mr. Higginson desire to be waked after din- 
ner by “Ein Heldenleben”? Could Mr. Gericke, 
this excellent pattern of cappelmeister, this consci 
entious, conservative academician, survive Strauss’ 
scoring of most complex ideas, and could his under- 
stand the shock? 


} 


study, the ever patient Kneisel] 
Yet an organization of this importance should be 


so manned among officers and crew that the most 
modern works could receive as brilliant, adequate 
and individual treatment as those works which 
adorn the programs of the average Symphony con- 
certs. We are safe in writing thus, because one has 
only to recall what perpetually happens to Tschai- 


+ 


kowsky and all the “Moderns” in Boston. There 
is, of course (and we think this is why Mr. Kneisel 
will be compelled to wait for Mr. Higginson’s death 
before he will conduct this orchestra), one reason 
why Mr. Gericke’s readings appeal to Boston and 
incidentally to the orchestra’s “Angel,” and this is 
that they are always able to know just exactly what 
is coming; there are no surprises; no attempts to re- 
create even the most ancient works at each new de- 
livery; no idea of investing each work with brand 
new romance—nothing of this sort. 

If the Boston Symphony Orchestra would play a 
Brahms Symphony 3,000,000 times, not once would 
it depart from the metronomic schedule of the first 
reading. This is excellent for the nerves, but 
rather hard on music. Save in the cases of those 
few living directors who were born with a well 
spring of perpetual fire, inexhaustible resources of 
imagination, romance and color sense, this state of 
affairs would be easily duplicated wherever similar 
conditions could obtain. 

New York has one of those few directors, but it 
is only accidental, to be honest about it, and he is 
doubtless as surprised at being here as we are at 
his presence. While the pious propriety of musical 
Boston is exploited here periodically, New York 
has no need of such a rara avis whose presence is 
extremely injurious to Mr. Higginson’s life-long 
Were the Boston 


Symphony less of a factor in America these details 


protégé by way of contrast. 
would not be perpetually agitated by THe Musica 
COURIER, but as we stand for progress so do we 
indorse progressive ideas and institutions, and con- 
demn all that opposes them. Consequently, when 
a man as intelligent as Mr. Higginson makes an 
after dinner speech as reported above, practically 
telling an entire community which loves and as- 
sists his organization that its rights and wishes 
are nothing to him in view of his personal prefer- 
ences it is only natural that inquiries of a pertinent 


and subtle order should arise. No one has the 
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right to force a community to accept that which it 
does not want or need, and a community which per- 
mits it demonstrates—if it is a musical matter—its 
total apathy and indifference to the real well being 
of the art. In other words, that community poses, 
and it gains a false reputation for artistic patriotism 
through an out and out affectation 

Where there is no actual progress there must be 
actual retrogression, for even in Boston there can 
not be a cessation of motion Perchance when 


Kneisel’s dream comes true, and Mr 


Higginson 
undergoes a change of heart because of the finan- 
cial losses which result entirely from his adhering 


so inflexibly to his vow, the Boston Symphony 


will actually become that factor for national prog- 
ress it has long posed as being. We are on record 
also for indorsing every praiseworthy item or act 
connected with this unique body of superior men, 
but a little whole souled doubt and inquiry never 


do any harm: hence our friendly, wholly disin- 


terested speculation as to whether anything mate 
rially different would happen to Messrs. Higgin 


} 


son, Kneisel et al. should the present director be- 


come a total paretic. As the question stands, per- 
haps it has no bearing upon music in Boston, New 
York or America anyway Doubt is certainly 
wholesome, and being wholesome we doubt. Mr. 
Higginson indulges in his lordly prerogative, why 


shouldn’t we? 
OPERA NEXT SEASON, 


a” /UGH the meeting of the directors of the 
Maurice Grat held the Metr 


irau Company, held in 
politan Opera House last Friday night, was sup 
posed to be veiled in the deepe st mystery, certain 
gossip has leaked out about next season’s opera 
here. We are told, in strict confidence, of course, 
that opera next season is to be a much less compli 
cated affair than this. Grau is to lop off about one- 
half the members of the present troupe, and the sea 
son is to be reduced from fifteen to ten weeks. With 
a smaller company, salaries cut down, and much 
traveling throughout the country, even to Mexico, 
the Grau organization hopes to pull into port April, 
1902, crippled, but afloat 

The moral of all this is so obvious that THe Mt 

SICAL COURIER dislikes repeating it to its readers 
hat we said so, preached so,argued, prayed and ad 
vised all this for the past ten years we need hardly 
say (nd it comes out just as we have predicted 
Grand opera on the lines laid out on the old basis 
can never succeed; Grau knows this as well as THE 
Musicau Courier. That he hopes for a big reduc 
tion in salaries is an open secret. The best proof of 


this is the story going the rounds of a male singer 


g 
in the company getting by mistake Emma Calvé’s 
pay envelope. She was touring at the time, and the 
newspapers reported her as drawing $1,500 a per- 
formance. Judge of our singer’s surprise when he 
opened the envelope and saw within a check made 


out for a full night’s salary, $925! 


It is this kind of 
dissimulation, and building on rotten foundations 
that has killed grand opera in America 


BRAHMS. 


| N 1870 Brahms used to take his supper at a café 


in Vienna, where a table was kept for him 
One evening when he went as usual he found the 
café occupied by a large party that was having a 
high old time. The fair Fiaker Mills, a popular 
café concert prima donna, was entertaining her 
friends. Brahms looked disgusted and was going 
to leave, when the proprietor told him that the lady 
had given orders to respect the table of Brahms and 
that it had been reserved for him. This smoothed 
down his ruffled temper, and he took his usual place 
and watched the rather exuberant frolics of Fiaker 
Mills and her guests, who were dressmakers, wash 
erwomen, cab drivers and ladies and gentlemen of 


that class. After supper they were all preparing for 
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a waltz, when a messenger came to announce that 
the pianist engaged was too ill to come. None of 
the guests could take his place and gloom came on 
every face. Then Fiaker Mills, followed by a bevy 
of young and pretty girls, approached Brahms and 
asked him to play a waltz. Without a word he sat 
down and played a waltz by Johann Strauss with 
extraordinary dash. Then for three hours, waltzes, 
polkas, mazurkas and quadrilles succeeded rapidly 
and Brahms played with wonderful spirit. Brahms, 
however, had his reward. After the first waltz the 
charming Fiaker Mills embraced him three times 
and after each succeeding piece one of the pretty 
girls paid him the same homage. 

Brahms was in raptures and declared he had en- 
joved himself like a king. 





* DIE MEISTERSING ER.” 


HERE has been so much made of the opera 
this season in the newspapers that the per- 
formance of “Die Meistersinger” last Wednesday 
night ought to prove an effective cold douche for 
many weeks. It was an interpretation fit to set 
walking in the lobbies the ghost of the late Anton 
Seidl. And if the orchestra was bad the singing 
was worse. Such a Meistersinger has never been 
seen on the boards of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, no, not even during the days of Walter 
ldamrosch’s barn storming company. 

Gadski was the Eva. ‘The less said about her the 
better. She overdressed and undersang the part. 
Schumann-Heink made of Magdalena a figure in a 
German farce. It was comical, but it wasn’t Wag 
ner. Dippel, the hardest working singer in Grau’s 
company, was Jean de Reszké’s substitute. He 
sang and acted earnestly, but was miles away at 
any given moment from the ideal Walther. Bisp- 
ham’s Beckmesser was grotesque, nothing more. 
Blass seemed to be the only man on the stage alive 
to his responsibilities. He was a fair Pogner, 
though by no means so remarkable as certain news 
papers would have us believe. Muhlmann’s Koth 
ner was mediocre, and the David of Hubbenet bad, 
nothing more. The mastersingers were figure 
heads, and the Night Watchman of Dufriche rather 
absurd. Hans Sachs was capitally misrepresented 
by Bertram, who was stiff, dry, unpoetic, without 
mellowness and—vocally all at sea. He was sick, 
so report hath it, and deserves mercy. 

[The orchestra under Walter Damrosch did 
poorly. 

It was “queer” in intonation, and there was no 
vitality in its attack. General heaviness and gloom 
were the order of the evening, and the singing of the 
quintet failed to lighten up matters. Altogether 
the first “Meistersinger” performance by a so-called 
first-class company was a thing to sorrow over, not 
to critically reprobate. From Grau down to his 
stage managers there is no one who seems imbued 
with the true artistic spirit, that spirit which made 
of Wagner so much here fifteen years ago. 

The balance of the week was not very inspiring. 
lhe continued illness of Jean de Reské has thrown 
a damper on the opera for the past ten days. Fri- 
day night Ternina came to the rescue in ‘Tosca,” 
singing and acting with her accustomed power. At 
the matinee the next afternoon the report that Jean 
would sing in “Lohengrin” filled the house. Dip- 
pel, the valiant Andreas, again took his place, with 
Nordica as Elsa, and the battle was not quite lost. 
In the evening Wotan’s ravens circled about the 
opera house, croaking in hoarse tones. ‘Les Hu- 
guenots” was sung, with Breval and Saleza, the lat- 
ter in poor voice. We hope M. de Reszké will be 
in condition for next Friday night, when he is an- 
nounced to revive his poetic interpretation of the 
young Siegfried. As for the regular Sunday night 
concerts, we prefer to let our circus editor report 


them! 


THE KAISER PRIZE AND THE 
SINGERS. 


HAT can Arthur Claassen be thinking of when 
he sends out such a letter as the following: 
The Kaiser’s Prize, 


To the Editor of the Sun: 

Sir—Your correspondent from Washington writes 
(February 16) that the prize dedicated by Emperor Wil- 
liam was won by the Young Maennerchor, of Philadelphia. 

The prize is on exhibition at the Brooklyn Museum as a 
“Trophy” of the Brooklyn “Arion.” 

The Brooklyn “Arion” received the heartiest congratula 
tions from Baron von Holleben, the German Ambassador 
Emperor William congratulated me upon my success with 
the “Arion” when I, as a member of the Brooklyn delega- 
tion, was received by the Emperor on September 1, 1900. 

ARTHUR CLAASSEN, 
Musical Director Arion. 
BROOKLYN, February 20. 

The judges of the Saengerfest, held in Brooklyn 
last summer, voted the prize jointly to the Brook- 
lyn Arion and the Junger Maennerchor of Phila- 
delphia, each society to keep the trophy for eighteen 
months. As THE MusicaL Courter has several 
times stated and in calm justice must state again, 
the decision was manifestly unfair, but having pre- 
vailed, the delicacy of Brooklyn was shocked by the 
announcement that the Arions would take the prize 
first. That the Brooklyn Institute becomes a party 
to this wanton breach of hospitality and the ameni- 
ties is sad indeed. After inviting guests to his 
house a well-bred man does not wilfully insult them. 
The Brooklyn singers as “hosts” of the Saengerfest 
disgusted many in their own ranks, and whole- 
sale resignations from the United Singers resulted. 
The next time, Mr. Claassen, when you write a let- 
ter to the Sun or any other paper, give all the facts. 
The Brooklyn Arion sang well, but in the opinion 
of ninety persons out of every hundred who heard 
the prize singing, the Junger Maennerchor from 
Philadelphia sang a great deal better, and conse- 
quently were entitled to the prize for the entire al- 
lotted period of three years. The conduct of the 
Lrooklyn singers at the Saengerfest has destroyed 
all further interest in the Northeastern Saenger- 
bund. 


WAGNER AND SGAMBATI. 


AGNER has often been accused of heartless- 
ness and selfishness, but here is a letter that 
proves the contrary. It is dated November 23, 
1876, and addressed to the publisher, Schott, of 
Mainz, who was then publishing his “Gotterdam- 
merung.” After indicaiing some corrections in the 
score, he writes: 
“To speak frankly, my letter has another object. 
1 wish to most seriously recommend to your house 
two quartets (piano and strings), by Sig. Sgambati, 
of Rome. Liszt had already called my attention to 
this composer and excellent pianist in the full sense 
of the word, and, in fact, I have had really great 
pleasure in making the acquaintance of a true and 
original talent, which is not too much in its place at 
Rome, and which I would wish to present to the 
great musical world. He ought, according to my 
counsels, make a journey from Vienna through Ger- 
many to execute his compositions, and I augur a 
great success after the tediousnesses (langweitig- 
keiter) of the new German chamber music. For 
the moment I recommend to you, as I have said, the 
two quintets which ] have had played for me sev- 
eral times. Seize the opportunity quickly I beg, 
and encourage this very important musician by the 
If this does not 
I only ask 


offer of a moderate honorarium. 
suit you, I shall contrive to aid him. 
for a prompt reply, for I remain here only eight 


days.” 

The letter had its desired effect. When we look 
at the date of it, November, 1876, and remember 
that it was a few months afver the first performance 
of the “Ring” at Bayreuth, that this first year of the 


theatre ended in a deficit and that in Rome Wagner 
was unceasingly thinking of the deplorable pros- 
pects of his enterprise, we cannot but be touched by 
his having the time and courage to be kindly inter- 
ested in a young artist, to whom he owed nothing 
and who was not even a fellow countryman 


HE Sun last Sunday tells a curious story about 
Verdi and the Pope: 

“Rome, February 23.—There is much talk here 
over a story from Perugia. At the time of the oc- 
cupation of Umbria by the Italian troops Leo III. 
was Archbishop of Perugia. Verdi's name was then 
in every mouth as watchword for the Liberals, as 
the anti-clericals were called. The name of Verdi 
appeared everywhere on buildings. The Arch 
bishop of Perugia determined that his diocese 
should be free of this obnoxious name, so measures 
of repression were taken. 

“One day an old woman who was looked upon 
as a witch screamed as she passed up the street: 
‘Beware, Monsignor! You want to suppress Verdi, 
but remember your life depends on his. You will 
die just thirty days later than he and will be for 
gotten when his name still lives.’ 

“This created a great local sensation, as the 
woman was reputed to have made predictions 
which had been verified. The Pope himself has 
recalled this incident, saying tranquilly: ‘Who 
knows! my predecessor died just a month before 
Victor Emanuel II. Who knows that my destiny 
may not be to accompany Verdi?’’ 

According to this prediction yesterday was to 
have been the day for the Pope’s demise. 


Billings-Bond-Ensworth in New Haven. 


ISS BILLINGS, Miss Bond and Mr 
sang at a New Haven concert a fortnight ago, with 


Ensworth 


much success. The concert was given by the choir of 
Trinity Church. A local morning paper said: 

“Miss Mabel Bond gave two ballads by Hawley and the 
grand aria ‘Nadeshda.’ She has a magnificent contralto 
n the middle and 


voice, large range, and great volume 
lower tones. Her aria was superbly read Phe so 
prano, Miss Mary E. Billings, is most popular here, hav 
ing sung on several occasions before. Her appearance was 
the signal for a burst of applause, and at the conclusion of 
her first number, ‘Ah, fors e lui!’ from ‘Traviata,’ she 
received an ovation. Her voice is singularly pure and 
sympathetic, and the artistic way she uses it could be 
copied with advantage by many older singers.” 

George H. Ensworth, with his rich, vibrant tones, ren 
dered Allitsen’s ‘Prince Ivan’s Song” most thrillingly. It 
was with this fine song that Mr. Ensworth made a great 
hit at the Paris Exposition. He is one of the very best 
baritones heard in New Haven in years 

The teacher of these young artists is Miss Bissell, who 
has turned out so many superior church and concert sing- 
ers. Her friends will be interested to know that she is 
enjoying a ten days’ rest at the Laurel House, Lake- 
wood, N. 7. 


Barber Musicale. 
O* February 16 Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Barber had one 


of their well-known popular “petites affaires” at 
their beautiful old home on the Sound. As usual when 
these two society favorites gather their friends around 
them things went off well—bright cheerfulness was the or 
der of the day, and “many a pretty face was seen, many a 
merry laugh was heard.” Music, supplied by artist friends 
and Mr. Barber’s pupils, tableaux and refreshments were 
harmoniously interwoven, and the huge stages which took 
the guests to the ferry after midnight were filled with ap 
proving comments on the popular artist host, the bright 
merry baroness and their delightful, informal hospitality 
at the old manor house 


Sara King Peck. 
M**; PECK sang recently at a large musicale at Eliz 
abeth, N. J., with Miss Ethel Crane, Robert Hcesea 
and others, and made a pronounced hit, being called out sev 
eral times. Her numbers were the “Queen of Sheba” aria 
and a group of German Lieder and old English songs 
She was also the solo artist engaged for a large reception 
at 4 West Sixty-first street last week, when she gave some 
fine French songs. She is to sing Spohr’s “Last Judg 
ment” at Stamford soon, as well as in “The Daisy Chain” 
in Harlem in April. 
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A Farewell. 


With all my will, but much against my heart, 
We two now part 

My Very Dear, 

Our solace is, the sad road lies so clear 

It needs no art, 

With faint, averted feet 

\nd many a tear 

In our opposed paths to persevere 

Go thou to East, I West 

We will not say 

There's any hope, it is so far away 

But, O, my Best, 

When the one darling of our widowhead, 

rhe nursling Grief, 

Is dead, 

\nd no dews blur our eyes 

lo see the peach-bloom come in evening skies, 
Perchance we may, 

Where n 


And even through faith of still averted feet, 


yw this night is day, 
Making full circle of our banishment, 
Amazed meet; 

rhe bitter 
Seasoning the t 


With tears 


ourney to the bourne so sweet 
rmless feast of our content 
recognition never dry 
By Coventry Patm 

= poetical remains of the late Coventry Pat- 

more contain much that is interesting to the 
artistically inclined His exalted and_ rather 
crabbed personality was not always agreeable to his 
ontemporaries; and of these same contemporaries 


he sometimes held belittling opinions 


He was as 
pugnacious as Walter Savage Landor, though lack 
ing something of the wholesome humanity of the 
author of the Conversations. Patmore’s attitude 
toward woman was a life-long poetic genuflexion 
“The Angel in the House” is his one claim to im- 
mortality. 

[ found some pregnant opinions of his touching 
on art in general. Read this—it is almost Emer- 
sonian: 

“It is a common mistake of modern artists— 
to think that 


Great 


poets, painters, musicians and others 
they are intense when they are only tense. 
intensity is always calm, often gay and playful in its 
exterior.” 

This fits all great musical genius from Bach to 
Wagner. The rhythms of every artist’s life are 
broken and agitated at times, but the ground-swell, 
the common-time of life should be the ruling one. 

Again he says: 

“The synthetic eye, which is the highest and rar- 
est faculty of the artist, is almost one and the same 
thing with what is called poetic imagination, and 
is the source of all artistic beauty. The heather is 
not much, and the rock is not much, but the heather 
and the rock, discerned in their living expressional 
relationship by the poetic eye, are very much in- 
dleed—a beauty which is living with the life of man, 
and therefore inexhaustible. ~The greater the num- 
ber of objects that are taken in at*once by the poet's 
but true 
_ aa | 


or the artist’s eye, the greater the beauty; 
poets and artists know that this power 
can only be exercised, in the present state of our 
faculties, in a very limited way; hence there is gen- 
erally * * * a great simplicity in and apparent 
ly jealousy of their subjects, strikingly in contrast 
with the works of those who fancy that they are 








describing when they are only cataloguing. The 
power of seeing things in their living relationships 
which constitutes genius is rather a virtue than a 
mom. * * § 
their own eyes is what few men ever dream of un- 


Simply to believe the witness of 


less such witness happens to have the testimony of 
common consent. There is, perhaps, more of the 
innocent vision of ripe genius in English poetry 
than in all other poetry, ancient and modern, put to- 
gether; and this confers upon English poetry a 
rhythmical excellence which is not only scarcely 
ever found in the poetry of any other modern peo- 
ple, but which no other modern people seem to 
have faculties to comprehend.”’ 

In another place he flashes out such a sentence 
rich in second intentions as “The song that ts the 
thing it says.” There is a sincerity that fairly rips 
up its subject. How few songs are really what they 
say! And how well this keen poet sang the dif- 
ference of the ideal and material viewpoints: 

‘A bee upon a briar-rose hung, 

And wild with pleasure, suck’d and kiss’d; 

\ flesh-fly near, with snout in dung, 

Sneer’d, ‘What a Transcendentalist!’ ’ 


G®Aa® 


This recalls, but in a humorous way, the doggerel 
heard at Oxford during the stormy Hegelian dis- 
putes: 

“I am Mr. Andrew Bradley: ° 
When my liver’s doing sadly, 

I také refuge from the brute 

In the blessed Absolute.” 

We are all after the “blessed absolute,” and if it 
is to be reached by no loftier means, why we will 
hang on to some man’s coat tails and allow our- 
selves to be thus dragged within the blessed gates 
How many men and women go through life on the 
consolations of others’ art and philosophy—and 
religion—I need not tell you. Here in America 
such mental subserviency is degraded to a state of 
snobbery. Whatever comes over seas ts. I am 
pessimistic enough to wonder if America will ever 
produce in music the counterpart of such a genius 
as Edgar Poe—poor Poe, at present the victim of 
Yankee college professors, who find him lacking 
the patriotism of Whittier, the humor of O. W 
Holmes, the sanity of Lowell and the human qual- 
ity of Longfellow! 
first-rate men of 
Musically not. 


Has America produced any 
genius besides Poe and Whitman? 
In the art of painting Whistler and Sargent rank 
high; but they seem to repudiate their native blood. 
Henry James is our one great prose-master, and 
Henry B. Fuller, a worker in a more limited field, 
has given us some exquisite prose. The others, 
especially the playwrights—! 

I recently unearthed portions of an address by 
Mr. -Fuller, who has manfully elected to live in Chi- 
cago. His verdict on existing artistic conditions is 
rather depressing. 

To an assemblage of artists at Chicago Henry 
b. Fuller, one of the most artistic men in the city, 
delivered an address on the subject “Can We Hope 
to Have Art in America?” and answered it with a 
“vigorous negative; heredity, environment and the 
characteristics of the age itself being all arrayed as 
proofs of the impossibility of American art. Be- 
ginning with heredity, Mr. Fuller said that the 
Anglo-Saxon had always been too chary in his dis- 
play of emotions. He would not be devoted to gen 
eral ideas, but insisted on facts, which were the 
death of art. The racial spirit was relatively unde- 
veloped, and the individual took such preponder 
ance to himself that art was hampered; for the 
backbone of art is found in form, and that is em- 
bodied in types. We Anglo-Saxons are meant to 
be the rulers and administrators of the world, but 
we have no ability for art. Our environment also is 
hostile to art. 
against our artistic aspirations. 
ness demands, forcing us to money-making, against 


As Americans we have the climate 
We have our busi- 





us. Our social ideals are hindrances. This is the 
age of waste-paper, or, somewhat differently ex 
pressed, of widely diffused intelligence There is 
a hand-to-mouth system of intellectual living which 
intellectual concentration 
The motto for most of us is ‘Sufficient unto the day 


makes all impossible 


is the newspaper thereof.’ Short of any ideal ap 
preciation of art, we are driven to ‘features’—turrets 
We are the great ‘kid’ na 
Vitus’s 


of tin, sensationalism 
tion. If we have a national dance, it is St 
dance.” As to the characteristics of the age: “Dis 
covery and invention have been shoveled in on us 
too thick. 


ought to be disinterested, but the modern, man is 


We have indigestion from them. Art 


too self-conscious, too much of a calculating ma 
We don’t swing free enough. We talk 
We abuse and 


chine. 
about loving nature, but we don’t 
throttle nature. All of these characteristics make 
up our triumphant democracy. It is a sad triumph, 
a sad democracy. ‘There is no art in it, nor ever 
will be.” In conclusion Mr. Fuller said he was not 
blue or depressed. Art was a burden, a trial, a 
bother, and it was a happy nation where art never 
penetrated. Art was an artificial need and should 
not be desired. “Get along without it, and you 
will be happy.” 


Oa ® 


I fear that there is no answer to this arraignment 
\ nation that reads the fiction rubbish it does, en 
dures its degrading theatre and its job-lot pictorial 
art—there are always a few honorable exceptions 
cannot have much to say for itself except “We are 


getting there all the same Yes, we are, but not 


in the land of art or beauty. America at the pres 
ent time is the great mother of queer religions 
queer political sects, and the hotbed of crazy fanat 
icisms. Could any other country have produced 
and then so long endured a hysterical religious de- 
generate like Mrs. Nation? We, with our national 
sense of humor, accepted her as a joke. She is a 
symptom, not a joke, and some day the disease that 
drove her like a pustule to the surface will break 
out in all its fury. Then heaven help our veneer 
civilization when religious bigots and hysterical 
haters of beauty get loose. History will repeat it 
self as in the days of the warring sects of Alexan 
dria. Men and women whom their god bids de 
stroy, with axe or pen, should be confined within 
padded walls. They are maniacs, and their inspira 


tion is the inspiration of minds unhinged 
®Aa® 


We are a half-baked nation after all. The step 
from rawness to rottenness is without any inter 
vening ripeness. I am so sick of hearing of our 
superiority in matters mechanical, in the exaltation 
of body over soul, that I suppose my pendulum is 
describing the curve pessimistic to-day. It won't 
last, for as long as one can listen to good music the 
devil may take the hindmost. I loathe great edu 
cational frenzies as much as I loathe snug philistin 
Education, as it is now under 


It does not 


ism. Why educate? 
stood, is a thing of shreds and patches 
make for true culture, for the softening of the tough 
cuter hide of our mixed humanity. 1 read without 
a glow of enthusiasm of Andrew Carnegie’s libra 
ries, and wearily wonder what the little billionair« 
expects to accomplish. One thing he may be as 
sured of—the good books, even if they should b 
smuggled into these abodes of dullness and medi 
ocrity, will not be read. No one cares to read beau 
tiful books to-day 


the progress of musical culture. We seem to love 


The one gleam of hope lies in 


good music, and that is a gratifying sign of th 
times. Indeed our taste for music is so far in ad 
vance of our literary and artistic tastes that we may 
fairly claim to be a musical nation; far more musical 
than the English, for example. Is there an audi 
ence in this city for the drama on as high a plane as 


our musical audiences? The theatrical syndicat: 
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echoes—a Hebrew echo—‘“No, thanks to God and 


Charles Frohman!” 
©A® 


I am in the mood nihilistic to-day, and if it were 
not that I might step on tender corns I would ask 
where are our American composers, composers fit 
to stand on their merits as music makers, and not 
merely as American born men. But I shan’t. Life 
is growing about us like tall grass—as Turgenev 
was fond of saying—and the material takes prece- 
dence. We must eat, drink and be miserable, for 
to-morrow we may have to work. Again I urge, 
let his rhajesty with the horns and hoofs overtake 
the lagging ones. Our withers are by art unwrung, 
and the only chase worth the sport is the chase after 





the greasy dollar. 
©A® 

They love money in Europe, too; that’s the rea- 
son so many European artists come to America. 
They scoop up the ducats here and sail away rejoic- 
ing. I don’t blame them. Americans are “easy”— 
there is no other word—and so long as we are 
“easy,” why, then, let the massacre of the inno- 
cents continue. 

©A® 

The old question of pure diction in criticisms of 
music was recalled to me most forcibly by reading 
in the London Academy that I wrote “journalese.” 
I admit it. I admit more than this; I admit that 
when Frank Sanborn said in print that my style 
was “piebald jargon” the esteemed Boston critic 
was telling the naked truth. But I dare any of my 
critics, no matter if their English is as a well un- 
defiled, to write of a piano recital, a symphony con- 
cert, or an operatic score, and escape this same 
The technical terms of music 
They are 


“piebald jargon.” 
range through two or three languages. 
not pretty words when Englished—*Paderewski 
played upon the Soft-loud’”?—and sprinkled over a 
page they literally deliquesce our noble language. 
Attempt a criticism without technical details and 
you have reduced “your copy” to a mere news 
story. 

Another thing. Write about a piano recital or a 
Strauss symphonic poem in the vein of a street 
fight or an auction sale and where are you? Cer- 
tain subjects “throw up”—to quote the inevitable 
Flaubert—certain styles. The lyric ecstasy of 
Chopin calls for a corresponding glow of style. To 
few men is given the dangerous gift of cadenced 
and poetic prose. Flaubert, Ruskin, Pater—a few 
other names and the list is complete. The average 
music critic in his delirious endeavor to tell what 
he heard, saw, felt in Chopin will writhe on his 
tripod and write bad “Ruskin.” I knew this be- 
cause I have done it; may do it again. This is not 
an apology, but a cold confession of facts. I have 
wrestled with the “purple phrase,’ and have been 
thrown every time. For me it has been the Terrible 
Turk, and the fight is still waging. How often have 
I envied men the gift of simple, strong Saxon, with 
a subject to match it! It is the cohesion of matter 
and manner that gives the artist big leeway. 

But music criticism—pouf! What highly special- 
ized insanity it is to attempt transposing musical 
sensations into English! How futile, how absurd! 
I do it because I must, not because I like the peril- 
ous job. li you approach the theme in the Apthorp 
analytical style all is well. Few men write so lucid- 
ly and tell so much as does the Boston critic in his 
annotated programs. I know it is the fashion to 
scoff at these pamphlets, but I, for one, will 
acknowledge that from them I have learned much. 
And they are often crutches for lame musical 


minds. 


Artistic Faculty, con- ) ADELE 


sisting of LEO SCHULZ 


ARGULIES HENRY T. FINCK 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY, 
LEOPOLD LICHTENBERG, 


Mr. Apthorp is purely technical, though his 
style is buoyant and as chaste as it can be under the 
circumstances—like the young lady who would not 
go to bed without first burying in the cushions the 
eye end of her needles. I try to “douse the glim”— 
pardon, artful Dodger!—of my enthusiasms, and 
sometimes I succeed. And then again I don’t. 
Purple cows stray into the pastures of my prose, 
and English critics of sober mien and bated breath 
gnash their teeth at my cattle and call them horrid. 
Again I do not apologize. I only ask—why don’t 
they try the game and see if it’s an easy one to play? 

©AaA® 

For example, Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler gave a 
piano recital week before last in this city. I wrote 
of her in many columns. There were buckets of 
ink and forests of pens used. Yet some people who 
were present when this artist played could only see 





a slender woman with black hair, stooped shoulders 
from severe study—‘bible-back,” said a bicyclist 
to me; thereat I retorted “yes, but the old, not the 
new testament”—and long thin fingers flying over 
the keyboard. To all of which I assent. The pian- 
ist is dark, slight and her fingers fly. But other 
and beautiful things happened too; these I over- 
heard, and these my witty bicycling friend—who is 
When 
all the world sees, hears and feels alike, why then 
the end is nigh; it will be time to listen for Gabriel 
and his pealing trump. 
©A® 

I suppose that eventually the ideal criticism of 

this century will resolve itself into something like 


also bible-back, revised version—did not. 


this: “Last night at Liszt Hall, there was a joint re- 
cital given by Messrs. Aeolian and Pianola, during 
which many symphonies and sonatas were inter- 
There 
was a large and bewitched audience present. 
[Advt.]” 

But hist! an order comes over the ’phone to write 
the obituary of Janotha’s cat, “Little Lizzie,” which 
died February 22 of Chopinitis after swallowing 
the fingering for the G sharp minor study. What ho! 


preted and executed in a faultless manner. 


without! call the cattle home and get down my big 
bottle of analine. I'll make those cows—and that 
notice—flame with Tyrian dyes, or else die in the 
stockyard! 

O®A® 

I am asked to contradict the statement made in 
the Sun that Ethelbert Nevin had no royalties on 
his “Narcissus,” and other pieces published by the 
Boston Music Company and the Schirmers, of New 
York. His family will continue to enjoy large roy- 
alties on all his piano music and songs, as did the 
gifted composer during his too short lifetime. 

©®AaA® 

Since writing about Coventry Patmore and his 
reverence for women, I read the following para- 
graph from an article by Virginia M. Crawford in 
the Fortnightly Review: 

“His study of the writings of the early Fathers 
had unconsciously imbued him with something of 
the common monastic contempt for woman, whom 
St. Thomas Aquinas declared to be ‘scarcely a rea- 
sonable creature.’ Mr. Champneys records it as 
his opinion that the poet possessed ‘a far deeper 
insight into the feminine soul than is given to any 
but very few men.’ Rather I would say that he 
never gave a thought to the feminine soul save in 
its relation to man. A wife was, indeed, to be the 
Angel in the House, but only on condition of re- 
maining always within it, and of spending her life 
seated at the feet of her lord. The poet of wedded 
love abhorred higher education as much as he ab- 


horred ‘divided skirts, free thinking, tricycles and 
Radicalism,’ and went so far as to assert that God 
hated nothing so utterly as a clever woman, though 
Mr. Champneys assures us that in his closing years 
he partially relented in his hostility toward Girton 
and Newnham. He had a thorough Teutonic ap- 
preciation of the domestic virtues as affording a 
sufficient outlet for a woman’s energies, and it 
is characteristic of him that in the early days of his 
marriage to his second wife he was discovered by 
friends personally instructing her in the art of darn- 
ing. The fact that she brought him a considerable 
fortune, the disposal of which he took entirely upon 
himself, and which allowed him to lead a life of 
leisure and to indulge all his tastes, did not appar- 
ently absolve her from the duty of mending his 
socks with her own hands. Even his biographer, 
who clearly sympathizes with the poet’s fundament- 
al views concerning the ‘weaker vessel,’ feels com- 
pelled to describe his home attitude as ‘patri- 
archal,’ and that of the second Mrs. Patmore as one 
of habitual self-effacement.” 


®©®A® 


Yet the married life of the second Mrs. Patmore 
is said to have been a singularly happy one. 


®A® 


In the Huxley Memoirs I found this luminous 
confession of unbelief made to Charles Kingsley in 
1863: 

“I don’t know whether Matter is anything dis- 
tinct from Force. I don’t know that atoms are any 


Cogito, ergo sum is to my 


thing but pure myths. 
mind a ridiculous piece of bad logic, all I can say 
at any time being ‘Cogito.’ The Latin form I hold 
to be preferable to the English ‘I think,’ because 
the latter asserts the existence of an Ego—about 
which the bundle of phenomena at present address 
ing you knows nothing. In other words, I believe 
in Hamilton, Mansell and Herbert Spencer, so long 
as they are destructive, and I laugh at their beards 
as soon as they try to spin their own cobwebs. 

“Ts this basis of ignorance broad enough for you? 
If you, theologian, can find as firm footing as I, 
man of science, do on this foundation of minus 
nought—there will be nought to fear for our ever 
diverging. 

“For you see I am quite as ready to admit your 
doctrine that souls secrete bodies as I am the op- 
posite one that bodies secrete souls—simply because 
I deny the possibility of obtaining any evidence as 
to the truth and falsehood of either hypothesis. My 
fundamental axiom of speculative philosophy is that 
materialism and spiritualism are opposite poles of 
the same absurdity—the absurdity of imagining 
that we know anything about either spirit or matter. 

“Cabanis and Berkeley (1 speak of them simply 
as types of schools) are both asses, the only differ- 
ence being that one is a black donkey and the other 
a white one. 

“This universe is, I conceive, like to a great 
game being played out, and we poor mortals are 
allowed to take a hand. By great good fortune the 
wiser among us have made out some few of the 
rules of the game, as at present played. We call 
them ‘Laws of Nature,’ and honor them because 
we find that if we obey them we win something for 
our pains. The cards are our theories and hypoth- 
eses, the tricks our experimental verifications. But 
what sane man would endeaver to solve this prob- 
lem, given the rules of a game and the winnings to 
find whether the cards are made of pasteboard or 
gold leaf? Yet the problem of the metaphysicians 
is to my mind saner.” 
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Almon K. Virgil, 


The Well-Known Inventor of the Virgil Practice 
Clavier and Author of “The Virgil Clavier 
Method of Piano Teaching.” 


LMON KINCAID VIRGIL, the inventor of the 
Virgil Practice Clavier and the author of the 
“Virgil Clavier Method of Piano Teaching,” 
is an American, whose birthplace was Erie 





Pa. His life was spent in America until 1895, when he 


went to Europe. His object in going abroad was to in- 
troduce the Clavier and to propagate his new theories for 
teaching the piano, and also to complete his method. Only 
the first volume of his “Foundation Exercises” had been 
published up to this date, the second volume was finished 
and published While 
there he had ample opportunity to associate with many of 


the day, 


during his residence in Europe 


the leading musicians and pianists of and was thus 
enabled to test the correctness of his theories by compari 


This ex- 





son with their system of teaching and playing 


perience proved of great value to him in developing the 
advanced principles of his method 
A legal career originally was chosen for Mr. Virgil, and 


after he had left school he began the study of law He 


e satis- 


pursued this but a short time, for he soon becan 
fied that the legal profession was not congenial to his 
tastes. Several members of his family had possessed musi- 
cal ability, although none followed music as a profession 
a great deal of atten- 


His father was a clergyman, but gave 


tion to music, being himself an excellent singer and ’cellist 
He himself instructed his children from their earliest child- 


and at six years old the 





hood in the priciples of 
subject of our article was quite a proficient singer 


He early studied the ’cello under his father’s tuition, 


and acquired a good deal of local reputation as a player 
When about thirteen years old he be- 
gan to study the organ, and was soon competent to preside 


al and 


of this instrument 


at the instrument in his father’s church. His musi 


school studies occupied his time until he was nearly 


twenty years old. At the age of fifteen the study of the 


piano was taken up, but under such incompetent instruc- 

tion that he has never been magnanimous enough to for- 

give his instructor | time was devoted to 

music while at co ege, where he was the organist, and 
| 


also during his short period of legal study. All this time 


he took piano lessons from different teachers, but com- 
| principle of playing 


After he gave up his legal studies he devoted himself en- 


plains that he was never taught a rea 
tirely to music, and neglected no opportunity to improve 
himself by hearing the great artists of the day, especia 
pianists, and his mechanical disposition led him to ob- 
yvements quite as much 
At this time he also 


serve the peculiarities of their m 
as the musical effects they produced 
devoted much attention to the study of musical theory and 
composition and to the conducting of choral societies. 

At the age of twenty-eight he had already such pro- 
nounced opinions of his own with regard to piano technic 
that he started a conservatory at which the piano, taught 
according to his own notions, was a special feature. His 
object was to carry out his own ideas in the development 
of technic. He also gave a good deal of attention to the 
teaching of harmony, upon the teaching of which subject 
he had original ideas, too. 

In the meanwhile he had acquired a good reputation as 
a singer and teacher of singing, but he became so much 
interested in the art of piano playing, from a scientific and 
educational, as well as from a musical standpoint, that he 
gradually dropped all other branches of music and gave 
his entire attention to the study of the piano. His studies 
early revealed to him the cause of his own deficiencies as a 
trace to the 


player, which deficiencies he could readily 


faulty instruction he had received. Like thousands of 
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others, he had been favored with the tuition of excellent 
musicians, but people who had no definite knowledge of 
the true principles of piano playing and of the art of 
teaching. 

He discovered that the reason so many people of fair 
musical talent play inartistically is because of certain nat 
character that the piano 
ty led him to 


ural difficulties of a technical 
offers to the executant. His mechanical abil 


make many experiments, with a view to overcoming these 





difficulties as effectually and as quickly as possible. He 
had already discovered from the attention he had given to 
the study of mental science that the mind and the will play 
an important part in the art of piano playing. He was 
led to believe that the mental and physical faculties should 
be reached first before the emotional were aroused, in 
order that the mind might be directly fixed upon the play- 
ing movements and conditions 


It was necessary to devise some means by which mind 
and fingers could do the work without being distracted by 
the musical and emotional sense. This idea gave rise to 
Several devices were brought into us¢ 
before the present instrument known as the Virgil Practice 


The Techniphone, the first instru 


many experiments. 


Clavier was invented 
ment ever made with clicks in place of tones, was produced 


in elementary 1872. Some years later this gave 
place to the Practice Clavier, which instrument has gone 


before 


form in 


through many changes and modifications finally 


m- 


reaching, some ten or twelve years ago, its present c 


pleted state 


Mr. Virgil has built up a scientific method of piano in 


} 


struction, the underlying principle of which is the neces- 


sity of first acquiring a solid technical basis. He has for 
more than thirty years devoted himself to this work and to 
the construction and perfecting of an instrument that should 
make it possible to carry out his ideas 


For some years the new theories advocated by the author 


and inventor, because they were totally opposed to the pre 


vailing methods in teaching, received but cold support. It 


was imagined by those who had constantly dwelt in the 
realm of music that this new method was too mechanical 
Mr. Virgil's faith in the absolute correctness of the prin 
ciples he advocated was such, however, that he was led to 
sacrifice every other interest for the sake of building up 


a true educational method of piano teaching according to 


his ideas. This has been his life work, and his reward is 


that his method and instrument are now universally rec 
ognized 
After spenc 


a little over two years to New York 


ng nearly four years in Europe he returned 
where he is the di 
rector of a piano school in which his method is exclusively 


taught. 


Mrs. Raymond Brown at Clavier Piano School. 


N Monday evening, February 11, Mrs. Brown gave 


the first of her four musical talks on the “Ring of 


the Nibelung,” of Wagner, to a very appreciative audi- 





ence. She prefaced her analysis of “The Rheingold’— 
which formed the subject of her lecture on this evening— 
with some very interesting remarks upon Wagner’s theo- 
ries, calling attention to several of the salient features of his 
great works. She has the fortunate gift of being able to 
instruct and entertain at the same time, and for this reason 
her lectures appeal not only to students of music but also 
The story of the opera was dra- 


to all people of culture. 


matically related, the interest being greatly enhanced by 


frequent illustrations at the piano. 


The three remaining lectures will be given, Tuesday, 
February 19, subject, “The Walkiire’; Tuesday, February 
26, subject, “Siegfried”; Tuesday, March 5, stbject, “Gét- 
terdammerung,” at 8 o'clock. All particulars regarding 
tickets may be had upon application to the Clavier Com 
pany Piano School, 26 West Fifteenth street. 


Letter from Italy. 


AGNI’S “I! Maschere” has held th 
boards until now, no other opera having 


been given since the first tumultuous per 





formance on January 17. For the second 


performance Mascagni cut out the entire spoken prologue 


duet between Arle 


an aria in the first act, part of the 
1ino and Colombina in Act II., and several other cuts 
n Act III Thirty-four 
calls in all 

cagni!” What do you think of this? 


Next night the 


The success was phenomenal 


unlimited enthusiasm, and cries of “Viva Mas 


same, or nearly the same, result as the 








first night, as the cuts naturally improve the opera 

Mascagt for the second periormance telegraphed al 
over Italy the cuts he made, and the result proved an im 
pr ve ent aiso t other neatres T e il presa has been 
making full houses 1 t ng, consequently Il Ma 
schere” has been a g drawing card To-night Mas 
cagni’s gala evening, w I f his “Ratcliff,” for or 
chestr retwee! first 1 second acts o Il Ma 
schere 

Undoubtedly this w be a great evening for him, as he 
is very much beloved in Rome Che impresa is preparing 
in opera by Verdi, to be given as near perfection as pos 
sible, so there is no end to the rehearsals. Poor Verdi 
gone, forever gone In every city there are commemora 
tions in his honor, every paper is full of anecdotes, every 
‘ has mourned, all Italy has felt the loss. As you prob 
ably already know, his last wish was to be buried in the 
crypt r the y I ) old mu ians he h self 
erected and donated to the city Milan. The body of his 
second wife, Giuseppina Strepp will be disinterred and 
sent f St. Ag it M t | placed be le hit It 
ss she was a very elle N some even say 
sie was the It 1 M me e S¢ 

The great musical event after “Il Maschere” has been 
the beautiful rendering of Perosi’s “I! Natale del Re- 
dentore,” he himself directing The large church of the 
SS. Apostles was transformed into a nceert hall, plat 
forms having been er ed in different parts of the church, 
which did not improve the acoustics any. The first part 
was beautifully rendered, by the orchestra especially, but 
altogether it seemed weak, the solo parts not coming out 
in relief at all. The second part, though, is marvelous and 
was rapturously applauded. Several encores were ac- 


P 
h 
fugued finale being es 


corded, the pecially intricate and 
fine, containing rich and new effects The baritone 
Kaschmann, the veteran artist, I might say, sang the 
part of the Historian like the grand artist that he is. Maria 


was good, and the tenor seemed a fly, his voice was so 


small. 
[he oratorio has been repeated five times, and always 
with increasing success 
Professor Gasperini has finished his series of illustrated 
lectures on “Ancient Italian Music.” 
At the Bacl y 


the R ght Honorable Panzacchi commer 


Society, in Costanzi Hall, the great orator 
orated Verd 

His elegant and interesting oration was greatly appreciated 
by a most distinguished audience, composed principally of 
the fine fleur of musicians 


Che Gulli Quartet will give its fifth and last concert on 
April 5, at the Theatre Costanzi, with full orchestra 
oo 


At the Quirino operetta and ballet are doing well \t 


the Nazionale Juanita Many is captivating her audiences 
with her piquancy, her chic and her charming singing 


At the Valle, the company of the house of Goldini, 
with Ermete Novelli at its head, is giving interesting 
novelties This year the carnival will be very meagre, 
court being in mourning, and now, the death of Queen 


Victoria and Verdi having been added, there will be 


nost nothing 
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A HE second of the series of Bischoff concerts 
came off successfully last Tuesday. Dr. 
Bischoff has made a number of improvements 
in the general plan of his concerts since last 

year. One 1s that the encore nuisance has been done 

away with and another is that only professional soloists 
ire allowed to take part 

Dr. Bischoff is the most kindly and good-natured of 
en, and oiten he allowed pupils to appear on his pro 
vrams who should not have been there. A still greater 
mprovement could be made if he would allow some in 
trumentalist—a violinist or ‘cellist, for instance—to as 
ist at his concerts. The ear grows tired of so much 
vocal music, and the critic cannot judge the singers 


fairly. One other suggestion is that the doctor occa 
ionally play a Bach fugue. There are many no doubt in 
udiences who would like to hear a Bach fugue 


renowned organist like Bischoff would be 
*Tannhauser” Over- 


played, as 
able to play it. His reading of the 


ure, in what I suspect to be an arrangement of his own, 


showed him to be a master of the instrument. Why not, 
give us a Bach fugue occasionally? 

[he vocal part of the program was rendered by the 

members of the Congregational Church Quartet. Mr 


liller was in excellent voice, as usual, and interpreted 
is number delightfully. 

Miss Stuart sang two of Dr. Bischoff’s songs, which 
would have been pleasing had her enunciation been more 
listinct. She has such a large voice, and she throws out 


nes with such volume and with a slight tremolo, 


t was impossible to catch the words. Mrs. Smith, 
on the contrary, enunciates with delightful clearness, so 
that one does not miss a single word. She has a de- 
ghtful stage manner and always appears anxious to 

ng as correctly as possible. The only trouble is that 

earnest in her endeavors that she sings a little 

oudiy, and thus destroys a very pretty quality of 

ne which she can produce when she sings pianissimo. 

She also has a bad habit of sliding up to one note from 
inother instead of making a clear cut attack. There is 
reason, however, why Mrs. Smith with a little care 


hould not become a very pleasing singer 
Miss Edna Scott Smith and J. Walter Humphrey I did 
regret. The accompaniments 


hear, much to my 
played by Dr. and Mrs. Bischoff in their usual 


iultless manner, and there was a solo by one of the 
or’s organ pupils 
here is some confusion here on account of the fact 
that we have a “Washington Post” office and a Wash 
ngton Post Office 


G®A® 


The inaugural chorus of 500 voices is progressing 
nicely under the direction of Percy S. Foster, who keeps 
n good humor by his effervescent spirits 


rchibald Olmstead is the accompanist 


An enthusiastic exponent of the Cappiani method is 
found in the person of Mrs. Buxtom. We were asked to 
listen to her pupil, the boy baritone, Lee Cox. The young 
man has a pleasing voice, and in one so young quite effect- 
ive. 

DA® 

William E. Green's second violin recital took place on 
Friday at Fairmont Seminary, before an appreciative audi 
ence. His numbers were Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 12, 
No. 2; Wagner’s Romance”; Paganini’s “Moto Perpetuo,” 
and the first movement of Vieuxtemp’s Concerto, No. 1, 
in E major. His rendering of the last number was the 
most effective thing on the program, and the tremendous 
technical difficulties of the piece were well handled, the 
player warming up to the spirit of the movement with true 
artistic instinct. The “Moto Perpetuo” brought forth an 
encore, to which Mr. Green responded by playing it again, 
and as the piece is built all the way through on one rhyth 
nical figure it became somewhat tiresome on repetition. The 
audience was very enthusiastic over Clifford Alexander 
Wiley, baritone, on account of his large voice, attractive 
stage presence, temperament and artistic interpretations. 
Mr. Wiley has all these things, but his stertorous breathing 
and inability to hold on to his notes long enough to effect 
an artistic ending is detrimental to his singing, as is also 
the rigidity of his lips in enunciation, which produces some 
what the same effect as if a person tried to talk with the 
teeth closed together. Miss Nellie Gisburne, who was at the 
piano, showed a good technic, but the tones she elicited 
from the instrument were often hard. As a whole, how 


ever, the program was enjoyable, and Mr. Green showed 
considerable improvement over last year. 
®G®A ® 

The following appeared in the Washington Post in re- 
gard to the singing of Mrs. Humphrey at the last Bischoff 
concert: 

J. Walter Humphrey occupied just forty-five minutes with the 
song cycle which he sang at Dr. Bischoff’s concert on Tuesday 
evening. It is a fact worth noting that notwithstanding the tax of 
continued singing for that length of time, his voice showed no signs 
f being tired or worn at the finish. 





A Metamorphosis. 
WASHINGTON, February 22 

| have now to make the record of the change of a cater 
pillar into a large lustrous golden butterfly, which trans 
formation musically speaking has taken place in the per 
formances of Herman Rakemann, violinist. After hear 
ing this gentleman play at about six different concerts, and 
noticing on each occasion that he played exactly as on for 
mer occasions, I thought I was in some measure justified 
in holding the opinion that Mr. Rakemann did not know 
how to play the violin. I was told: ‘Oh, that is only his 
way. He is careless and doesn’t care how he plays. But he 
can play well when he wants to.’ 

“When he wants to!” I thought to myself, what could be 
more ridiculous. ““Why should a man deliberately set out 
to play as badly as he knows how? Why should he make 
mistakes when perfectly able to play without mistakes? 
Why should he scrape and scratch on his strings when he 
knows how to play with a smooth, clear tone divinely 
beautiful? Why should he spoil every ensemble piece by 
playing ahead of time? Why should he select uninteresting 
compositions to perform? Why should he play all passages 
uniformly loud and hard without any attempt at expression, 
and, lastly, why should he always act at concerts as if 
everyone had done him a personal injury and he were re- 
taliating with his fiercest vengeance, full of a determination 
to kill the other fellow as soon as possible?” And so I 
didn’t believe that Mr. Rakemann knew how to play. 

But I have at last discovered that I was mistaken, where 
fore I prostrate myself in the dust and robe myself in sack- 
cloth and ashes. I creep. I crawl. I cringe. Also, I will 
do penance by attending a larger number of concerts than 
before 

This player, once so strenuous, so savage, so ruthless, 
Whereas we used to behold 


has now become as a lamb 


the wild fury of a raging lion and were afraid, we now be 
hold the most peaceful of the flock fiddling before us 
Who could believe that the calm gentleman who played 
Wieniawski’s ““Romanze and Rondo” at the Shoreham 
last Thursday and the encore succeeding it, was the ramp 
ing, raging, roaring, scraping, scratching person we knew 
last season? It is a plain case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
Let us hope that Herman Jekyll Rakemann will always 
play as he did last night, and now that he has shown how 
he can play that he will cease to rage, to roar, to howl, to 
scold, to. fume and to fight 
©®AaA® 

At this same concert the string quartet, consisting of 
Messrs. Rakemann, William E. Green, Josef Finckel and 
Wencesalo Villapando, did itself great credit. Mr. Fabian 
was the piano soloist, and his work was of the first order 
Edward Droop, the accompanist, did himself proud 

©®Aa©® 

Mrs. Alice Kraft Benson, soprano, is one of the success 
iul vocal teachers in town who is also a singer. She i 
a pupil of W. L. Whitney, who predicts for her a brilliant 
future. Last year poor health made it impossible for her 
to sing in public, but she has appeared on the concert stage 
several times this season, her most recent engagement hav 
ing been at Cumberland, where she was most enthusias 
tically received. Mrs. Benson has a repertory of four 
peras, and expects to enlarge this number to six or eight 


by next fall. The selections rendered at the Cumberland 


concert included Massenet’s “I] est doux, il est bon,” from 
‘Herodiade”; David’s “Brilliant Bird,” from “Pearl of 


Brazil,” and three short songs 
©®A® 


William E. Green has been made the concertmaster of 
Haley’s band 

The first of a series of organ recitals by H. H. Freeman 
was given at St. John’s Church this afternoon. Mr. Free 
man was assisted by Anita Chess, harpist, and Charles F 


Roberts, basso BERENICE THOMPSON 


Amy Murray. 
M's AMY MURRAY, of New York, the talente 


and artistic exponent of Scottish songs, has had 


many concert engagements this season, her musical gilts 
and charming personality invariably arousing enthusiasm 
Concerning her recent appearance in Utica, N. Y., the 
press of that city has made the ensuing comment 


One of the most novel and delightful entert ment { the season 
was the “Scotch afternoon” given yesterday at the Ten Eyck by 
Mrs. John Alden Dix 

Miss Amy Murray, the Scottish-American soprano, who recently 
returned from a trip to Scotland, bringing many souvenirs and 
much native lore for her musical work, furnished a program of 


Scotch songs and story that had all the charm of characteristic ren 


dering. The musicale took place in the ball room, the platform de« 


orated by Eyres with many little pots of Scotch heather and with 
palms, which made picturesque background for Miss Murray and 
her ancient clarsach, the harp used by the early bards The Argus 


Albany, N. Y., January 23, 1901. 





Those who are in any degree students of the subject of national 
song were instructed last evening at the Auditorium, those who are 
evers of Scotch song were delighted, and those who are both were 
instructed and delighted and spent one of the most enjoyable even 
ngs possible. The charm of the entertainment was the fact that 
the audience was privileged to look upon and hear the offerings of a 
woman utterly devoid of the artificiality of the stage, one who gave 
the constant impression that her heart and soul are in that which 
she presents, Miss Amy Murray, presenting “An Evening of Scot 
tish Song,” is not a stranger in this city. Last season she appeared 
here, and made a place for herself in the esteem of her countrymen 
the Scotch, and in that of all others who heard and met her. 

Miss Murray’s methods are unique. There is an absolute lack of 
ceremony in her entertainments which makes them very enjoyable. 
Her chief charm is her personality, the truth which her manner 
forces upon her hearers that she is vitally interested in that which 
she is doing. The evening was a delightful one, and Miss Murray 
has made yet more firm the hold she has upon the public of Utica. 
The Press, Utica, N. Y., February 12, 1901. 

Miss Murray is contemplating a Western spring tour, 


to include Chicago and other important cities 
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CINCINNATI, February 23, 1901 





HE seventh afiernoon and evening concerts of 


alkin the Symphony season, Friday and Saturday of 

{ this week, presented Miss Elsa Marshall, so 

prano, as the soloist, and the following re 

quest program 
Symphony, Ex Beethover 
Ania, Ce andi« Ca r Ibize 
M Elsa M 

Suite N« I ' ct Peer ( 1 c 
© Come W M Van der S ker 


(overture lannhauser W agne 


The orchestra was in splendid form and Mr. Van der 
Stucken held its 


forces under excellent control His 


conception of the Eroica” may not be altogether in 


conventional lines, but it is forcible, fervent and im 


character is finely 


pressive \ n entirety its herox 

rought ou [The Funeral March was given su al 
interpretation as stirred the inmost depths—full of thought 
and genuine pathos. The third movement—Scherzo and 


iutifully played, with poetry and smoothness 


f{ deta In the Finale the orchestral forces were brought 
out to the best advantage, all the divisions being in the 
best of sympathy d co-operation with each other. The 


interpretation was certainly a credit to the orchestra and 


Mr. Van der Stucken. The Grieg Suite was performed in 
! succession 


scenes being a veritable tone picture, with fine character 





zation and sub ad In the latter respect Asas 
Death deserves special mention. The work of the strings 
in it was of the highest finish and of perfect ensemble 
Phe lannhauser” Overture is often given, but it is sel- 


dom one’s privilege to hear it performed with so much 


oncentration, verve and brilliancy. The carrying of the 





melody in the final phrases by the horns and trumpets 


adds an imposing efiect 


Elsa Marshall, soprano, achieved a most emphatic suc 
ss and won her way instantly into the hearts of her cul 
ured audience Her voice is endowed with purity and a 


ovely musical quality. It is a lyrical voice and yet it 


viten reaches a point where dramatic expression is in evi 


dence ange is large and while it is of even register, 


the mi otes are especially full and strong. She sang 





he aria with a great deal of expression and 
force of character Ihe carrying power of her voice was 
fully asserted. To the Van der Stucken aria she imparted 


grace and a delicate vein of poetry. There is back of her 


voice not only the force of intelligence, but a genuine 
warmth of style Miss Marshall's singing was received 
with a great deal of applause and at both concerts she was 


called out repeatedly and responded to an encore 


O®AaAeG 


The February meeting of the Monday Musical Club was 
1 most enjoyable one. The program was of Russian com 
posers and in charge of Miss Antoinette Humphreys, Miss 
Jessie Straus and Miss Emma Brand. The following pro 
gram was well given: 
Quartet, Russian Folk-song 

Russian National Hymn 

] Minka 
Misses Humphreys, Bowdle, 


Arranged by Rees 
Arranged by Rees 


Nathan, Danziger 


THE MUSICAL 





olin 
Chanson sans Paroles I'schaikowsk) 
Mazurka Wieniawsk 
Mrs. Laura Brent Finch 
Voice 


Kjerulf 
Rubinstein 


Last Night 

Du bist wie eine Blume 
Mrs. E. F 
Piano Duet, First Movement of Fifth 
Mrs. Loth and Miss Humphrey 


Steinman 
Symphony I schaikowsky 
\ ce 
Voices of the Wo 
Dan Juan’s Serenade 


Miss Dell. M 


Rubinstein 

I schaikowsky 

Kendell 

Romance Rubinstew 
Mrs. Nat. Lot! 


\ in Duets 
Andarte from Second Concerto Viott 
Allegro vivace from First Concerto Viott 
Misses Straus and Jay 
©®A® 
Pupils of the department of Delsarte culture of the ¢ 
lege of Music will give an entertainment in the Odeor 





soon 


©®A® 


e Cast Ol the opera iT 


Following is t 








n,” to be given by members of the oper ass March 20 
Dr. Tiritfolo Ge Baer 
M. Pantalon an 
Lelio, his sor wr 
Li e doctor Betty Caruthers 
Is € Agnes Cain 
Ce vant Antoinette Humphreys 

®A® 

Edmund A. Jahn, assistant to W. 5.5 g in the voca 


is to take the bariton 


department of the College of 





solo parts in Max Bruch’s at the next concert 
f the Orpheus Club, February 25 

Mrs. Dexter will postpone the organization of her class 
especially for women’s voices, in which the first principles 


the art of singing will receive particular attention u 


ext fall his class will be as instructive advar 
ngers as to beginners 

Oa @ 
Signor Romeo Gorno, assisted by Edn d A. Jahn, will 


in Springfield, Ohio, February 29. Mr. Jahr 


the vocal numbers on Mr. Gorno’s progran 





Ind., on the 27tl rhe following is the pr 








nhumann 
I'schaikowsky 





Spanish Seren 


Mazurka Chopin 
Nocturne Chopit 
Polonaise Chopir 
None But You I'schaikowsky 
Tell Me, Swallow G, Lane 


of Love Liszt 





i Rubinstein 
Am meer Schubert 
All For You M. Klein 
Poem (Storm at Sea) MacDowel 
Air de Ballet Chaminade 

Final rehearsals are being held of the “Merry Wives o 
Windsor,” 


ae Ae 


to be given in the Odeon February 26 by the 


Dramatic Club of the College of Music Miss 


Mannheimer has been untiring in her efforts to have th« 


- production historically correct and the lines treated wit] 


respect. The fact that the young people are talented and 


enthusiastic and that the Odeon affords excellent stag: 
equipment for a Shakespearian production, promises ar 


evening of enjoyment for all present 


> AG 
rhe Cable Piano Company, located in the Odd Fellows’ 
Temple Building, Seventh and Elm streets, has just com- 


pleted the remodeling of its salesrooms, and gave a 
musicale in these rooms during the present week. There 
was present a good audience, and an interesting program 
was given under the direction of Signor Campiglio, lately 


of Milan, Italy. 
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At a meeting of the board of directors of the Orchestra 
\ssociation, held this week, it was decided to embody and 
make public the orchestral situation in a circular letter, as 


follows 





As the symphony season of 1900-1901 is rapidly 


nd with it all the existing contracts of the Orchestral Association 











the crucial time has arrived when the of the organizatior 
must be decided The board of directors is unw ng t again a 
sume the financial responsibility it has held in the past, and w 
consent to manage the affairs of the associatior the public 
yirited men and women of Cincinnat 1 lend the PI ne 
sary to maintain the orchestra. If not, the Symphony neerts w 
e€ no more 
N rchestra can be ipported solely he come det f 
e sale f ckets is criy 1 func herefore necessary 
ver the deficit which needs must ccur This is the way in 
which both the Chicago as Pittsburg chestras are supported, an 
may be of interest to know that r tal ex litures d 
ul the deficits of either of these orchestras 
l f the I tr € ry has been sex ed it $8,000 1 
be assured by M The contributions to the fund v 
$ $1,001 rhe t r ndicate n the posta s fixed 
1 ‘ musicians cannot be made for a shor 
rhe finance committee feels assured that u are deeply interested 


f the symphony concerts, and earnestly appeals 


mn inc ed postal at your 





ARD OF DiRECcTORS 
Mrs. R. A, Koehler, Chairman Finance Cor ‘ 
After disposing of the Symphony matters the first meet 


ing of general committees for the promenade concerts was 





seph Wilby. It was decided to 


he d, in charge of Mrs Jo 

t é ty and suburbs, with a cor ittee for ea 
listrict, to facilitate the work. Those to be in charge ol 
the various districts were not decided upon in full. Ther 


vas much enthusiasm displayed at the meeting 


®©®AaA© 


At meeting the May Festival Board, held this 
week, the resignations of President Wm. N. Hobart and 
Direct Julius Fleischmann were under consideration 
he llowing members were present: Lawrence Max 
well, Jr., vice-president; J. G. Schmidlapp, Edward Raw 


son, C. L. Harrison, Robert Resor, Clifford B. Wrig 
Both Mr. Hobart and Mr: 
Fleischmann were favorable to the prize fight or boxing 


between Jeffries and Ruhlin, which was arranged 


r the benefit of the Saengerfest fund, but which on ac 
unt he determined opposition of t Governor, the 
granting of the injunction by Judge H ster and other 
causes did not take place Now, Mr. Maxwell, vice 
president ot the May Festival Board, constit 1 tine 


ounsel engaged by the opposition to the prize fight, and 


in his remarks before the court took the promoters of the 
scheme very severely to task It is said that on this ac- 
count Mr. Hobart thought it would be unpleasant for him 
to sit on the same board with Mr. Maxwell, and hence 


sent in his resignatior Mr. Fleischmann, who mayor 


is said to have done so on account of a pressure 





While the resignations were discussed at the 
R 


qauties 


board's meeting, they were not acted upon.* 
J. A. Homan 


a have beer sed as an apparent 








Arthur Whiting. 
A RTHUR WHITING will give a recital at Mende 


Hall on Saturday, March 9. On February 15 he gave 


recital at the New England Conservatory, and on Febru 





ry 24 he gave the third of his four chamber sic recital 
it 819 Madison avenue, with the following progt 
Sonata, D major p 2, No. 2 Beethover 

\ neello and Piar 

Intermezz B flat mir 1 N 2 Brahs 
Intermezzo, E flat, op N Brahr 
Caprice D minor 6, No. 7 Br 
Ballade, D major, of N Bral 

erme A flat 76, N 3 Bral 
Rhapsodie, E flat, of No. 4 Brahr 

(Piar 
\ nor ! Brahr 
Clarinet, \ neello and Pian 


Friedheim’s American Tournee, 


For engagements and particulars address HENRY JUNGE, Steinway Hall, 


1900-—1901. 


New York. 





LOUDON 6. CHARLTON, 


Carnegie Hall, 
NEW YORK, 





ANNOUNCES 








American Tour, 


** Godowsky has gained the public and will always hold it.”"—Berlin 


Lokal Anzeiger, January 17, 1901 


Beginning February 3. 
Ending May 15. 
European Tour, October, 1901. 


Leopold Godowsky is a man of the most astonishing and incredible 
technic.""— Musik und Theaterwelt, December 13, 1900. 
‘Godowskv dumbf«-unded the audience with his fabulous technic.” 
Frankfurter Zeitung, December 21, 1900. 





ODOWSKY 


On this side of the water he is surpassed by no living pianist 
Kolnische Zeitung, December 80, 1900 


“In the Polish-American Godowsky there is a soft touch of delicate 


feeling, an inimitable grace and mastery.’ Kleine Journal 


January 9, 1901 
Steinway Fiano Used. 
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The National Federation of Musical Clubs’ program for 
its second biennial festival has been outlined for THe Mu- 
stcAL Courrer as follows, the writer being Mrs. Thomas 
E. Ellison, general press representative of the organization: 

The Fortnightly Club, of Cleveland, Ohio, will entertain 
the N. F. M 
ing, April 30 to May 3, inclusive. 

There will be a meeting of the executive board of the 
Federation on April 29. 

The will be 
Club. 

[he morning sessions will be occupied with business, and 
Theo- 


and 


C. on the occasion of its second biennial meet- 


convention held at the attractive Colonial 


the presentation of papers on club methods by Mrs. 
Federation, 
Ample time will 


dore Thomas, honorary president of the 
other distinguished musical club women. 


be given the delegates to thoroughly discuss these papers, 


that they may return to their homes with many new ideas 
for club work. 
The afternoons will be filled with concerts by the Fed- 


erated Clubs, and a reception tendered the delegates by an 


officer of the Fortnightly. An opportunity will also be of- 


fered to see the beautiful city of Cleveland. 


On Tuesday evening there will be a reception at the 
Colonial Club in honor of the delegates, when incidental 
music will be given by the Rubinstein Club, of Cleveland, 


which is in every way heartily supporting this undertaking. 

On Wednesday the Cleveland Philharmonic 
String Quartet will give a concert. An unusually attractive 
provided by the of the 
concerts by the 


evening 


feature of the biennial, generosity 
orchestral 
conducted by Victor Herbert. 
at Gray’s Armory, on Thursday night, 


and prominent artists 


Cleveland clubs, will be three 


Pittsburg Orchestra, These 
events will take place 


Friday afternoon and Friday night 
will assist 

Many delegates from federated clubs will be present, and 
it is earnestly desired that unfederated clubs will accept the 
Federation to visit 


invitation extended by the 


land and enjoy many of the privileges of this musical 


cordial 
( leve 
festival. 

This 
letter containing all information concerning the sessions, 
hotel ¢ 


announcement will soon be followed by a circular 


accommodations, railway transportation, privileges of 
delegates and guests. This letter formulated by 
Mrs. Edwin F. Uhl, president of the Mrs. J 
H. Webster, first vice-president of the Federation and pres- 
ident of the Mrs. James 
corresponding secretary of the Federation, and 


has been 


Federation ; 
local biennial committee, and 
Pederson, 
may be procured by unfederated clubs upon application to 
committee, Mrs, Philip N. Moore, first vice 
Federation, 1520 Mississippi avenue, St. 


the printing 
president of the 





This gathering of musical club women from every State 
in the Union will form a convention unparalleled in the 
history of musical club work. The local biennial commit- 
tee, of Cleveland, which is made up of a splendid corps of 
the foremost women of that city, is leaving nothing undone 
to give to the club women of the United States a glorious 
musical festival. 

GA ® 
a light opera, was presented under the auspices 
Mass., on February 20 
National 


“Althea,” 
of an amateur club in Newtonville, 


Among progressive promoters of the Federa 


tion of Musical Clubs are members of the Augusta (Ga.) 
Verdery Music Club. 
Mrs. C. B. Kelsey, president of the St. Cecilia Club, of 


Grand Rapids, Mich., possesses unusual executive ability, 
and is a well equipped musician. 

Gwilym Miles was greeted by a large 
audience at his recital in the Unitarian Church, 
lis, on the afternoon of February 13. 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Vocal Society, 
Orchestral Club, will give “The Messiah” 
ing in the Chamber of Commerce Hall. 

The Mozart Society, of Memphis, Tenn., has completed 
arrangements for a musical festival to be given next May, 
reunion. 
at a meeting of the 
presented an 


and well pleased 
Minneapo- 


assisted by the 


to-morrow even 


Confederate Veterans’ 
In Le Roy, N. Y., on February 11, 
Woman’s Club, Mrs. Edward Rogerson 
interesting paper on the subject of “Puritan Psalmody.” 
The Marion (Ind.) Philharmonic Club is a new 
organization, numbering 150 artistic develop- 
Nussbaum 


during the 


members, 
ment being the object of the society. Percy is 
has been elected president. 

The for the Mozart Club’s performance of 
“Elijah,” in Carnegie Hall, Pittsburg, Pa., on March 5, 
will be: Kathrin Hilke, Pearl Clapper, soprano; 
Katharine McGuckin, B. Brockett, Jr., 
tenor, and Gwilym Miles, bass. 

Miss Bokken Lasson, the gifted young Norwegian 
vocalist who sings to the accompaniment of her lute, has 
successful appearances before New 
At the last meeting of the Actors’ 


soloists 


soprano; 
contraltto; H. 


made a number of 
York clubs this season. 
Church Alliance she won an ovation. 

Mme. Evans von Klenner introduced Miss Jennie Dut- 
ton, a talented soprano, at the New York Woman's Press 
Club’s meeting on the afternoon of February 23. Francis 
Walker also took part in the program, and both artists 
were compelled to respond to enthusiastic encores. 

At the Sorosis Musicale, held in the Waldorf-Astoria on 
February 18, an exceptionally attractive 
including Miss 
baritone; Her- 


the afternoon of 
program was presented, the 
George 


performers 


Amy Murray, soprano; Ensworth, 





London Address: MR. N. VERT, 6 Cork St., London, W. 


“MR. H. WHITNEY TEW. 
IN AMERICA JAN’Y—APRIL, 1902. 


Care THE MUSICAL COURIER, New York. 


American Address: 


Cable: “SHELDON TEW.” 


DATES NOW BOOKING. 











ELEANOR 


CONTRALTO. 


CLEAVER 








In London Season 1901. 


Recitals, Concerts, Oratorio. 


a 


Pupil of Delle Sedie, teacher of Trebelli-Bettini 





and other world famed Artists. 


Miss Mary Scott and 
and the Sorosis Carol 


mann Beyer-Hané, violoncellist; 
Mrs. Henrietta Tuthill, pianists, 
Club. 

On Thursday evening, February 14, a complimentary 
concert was tendered by the Amateur Club, of Chicago, to 
the Mendelssohn Club, of Rockford, Ill. “Such an exchange 
of courtesies between two clubs is a good thing for both,” 
writes a correspondent. 

Under the New 
harmonic Society's department of 
Educational : 


York Women’s Phil- 
music for the people a 
concert was given at the Alliance, E. Broadway 
and Jefferson street, on the evening of February 19. The 
program was arranged by Miss Hattie Sternfeld, and the 
artists included Martina Johnstone, Miss Amy Fay, Mme. 
Schubert Neyman, Mrs. Anna Behlen and J. B. 
Zellman. A large audience attended the successful event. 

On February 13 the Clara Schumann Club, of Findlay, 
Ohio, With Nevin.” Referring to 
the event, a local critic has written: 

“The recital was opened by Mrs 


auspices of the 


Lang 


gave “An Afternoon 


B. W 


who read a comprehensive 


Waltermire, the 
sketch of the 


notable 


club president, 
life of Nevin and briefly 
She spoke especially of 


discussed his most com- 


positions. his beautiful home life 


and of his devotion to his family, and of his great love 
for his two children, Doris and Paul. Also of the great 
number of compositions dedicated to them. Mrs, Walt- 
mire read a description of his picturesque home, ‘Vine 
Acre,’ at Edgeworth, Pa.” The program was arranged by 
Mrs, Franklin Franks, vocalist. 


Harriette Cady’s Recital. 


A T her recital in Mendelssohn Hall on Wednesday after- 
noon, March 6, at 3 p. m., Miss Harriette Cady, the 

talented New York pianist, will give the following repre- 

sentative program: 

ee GS RE, . cvcwnseesscoes 


Musette 


Gavot and 


1-Martucci 


Variations. .. Rameau 


Pwo Etudes, Of. 28... ccccccccccccccvccccccees .-Chopin 
lade, No. 4, Op. §2...... ..Chopin 
Polonaise, op. 40, No, 2......++e0+- ..Chopin 


. Tschaikowsky 
I'schaikowsky 


Re Gh. Deccnctivvccsovesscesesetasenévees 


Chant sans paroles 
EGOMRROEISE cacccesctccecsesesseocoseee ‘ . Arensky 
(Essay with forgotten rhythms.) 

ERGUIEE cnc ccdccncdsvcncsdéecsenvsadecewecsococzoncessveciesseios Pascal 
A la Valse... rtipebeooes Lion’ ‘ snireswcemedaarel -Schytte 
(Dedicates d to ‘Miss Harriette Cady.) 

Capriccio ° ..Sinding 
POUGMNMMOTANEGNOR occ cccccccesecccccccoscsccessoes ..Sinding 
Capriccio, op, 76, No. 1......+.+0e0e- pevceees srahms 


Schube rt-Liszt 


Message - 
pédeenin Mx 


Love's 


Grand Etude, 


GS Bat GRISS. coccccccocecevescceses »szkowski 


Compositions by Otto Floersheim. 
Lerpsic, February 15, 1901 


of Leipsic, have just pub- 
“Consolation,” 


REITKOPF & HAERTEL, 
lished the piano score of Floersheim’s 

for orchestra. In its original form the treatment of the in- 
ner voices, coupled with very tasteful instrumentation, gives 
just the proper balance to the unique and original harmonic 
development which this composer can safely call his own 
hardly do a com- 
“Klavier- 
original orchestral 
also applies to the delightful “Suite 
refined color effects and 


Piano arrangements of orchestral scores 
this **¢ 
effective in the 


poser justice, and whil onsolation” is very 


massig,” it is far more 
garb, which 
Miniature.” Pianists who 
would find much enjoyment in playing Floersheim’s 


opinion 
admire 


tone 

original works for the instrument, particularly his Ber- 
ceuse and “Moment Musicale.” K. 
ERICSSON 


“BUSHNELL 


For Dates, Terms, &c., address 


(77 Duane Street, NEW YORK, 
A Grand Piano 


In AN 


UPRIGHT CASE. 








* 
MITH & 
NIXON, 











wee 
Manufacture this in- 
a Pree strument for 
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MUSIC GOSSIP 
w& OF GOTHAM. 


NEW YORK, February 25, 1901. 
EORGE SANFORD PARSONS, of 
(1902), the 
comic opera produced last week at Carnegic 
Lyceum, and his confrére, A. Russell Allan 


(1901), produced a mirth-creating show in their “Princess 


Colum 
of 


bia University composer the 





female char 


Proud.” There were twelve male and four 
acters, all taken by Columbia students, and their get-up 
was something wonderful to se¢ And when dainty 


Princess Florence began singing in stentorian baritone, 


then there were howls of amusement. Hotstuff II. (S. M 
Ross), Bernard, the handsome young lover (Harrington) 
Spence, Blum and Spencer, the “wood-be” actors, and 
J. S. Buhler, the latter the princess, all contributed their 
share, and the minor characters and chorus did well in 
deed. Even young “Jack” Taylor (1904) was the subject 
of inquiry, as a member of the heterogeneous gang known 
as “the army 

The entire evening of innocent nonsense, filled with 


graceful music and lively choruses, did the "Varsity fellows 


d 
credit. 
®A® 


A very interesting and artistic vocal recital was giver 





by several pupils of J. Harry Wheeler, at his resid ‘ 
West End avenue, last week Mrs. Wheeler, an excellent 








pianist, assisted, and the accompanist was Miss Pheebe 
Jefferson Kreider 

4 program of standard, classic and modern poset 
was given, the participants being Mmes. C. E. Davis, I 
A. Rudraff, Misses Marie Welsh, P. J. Kreider, Mrs. J 
Harry Wheeler, and Messrs. C. E. Davis, W. A. Hemp 
hill, George B. Wick, and the composers represented o1 
the program were Cowen, Denza, St t, Lohr, Hatton, 
Foote, Hawley, Bartlett, Gaynor, W n, Schun 1 and 
Mendelssohn 

©®A® 

Guy Doré Latta, formerly tenor st of Trinity 
Chapel, then for two years at Ashe e College, resumed 
teaching in New York again ind Ss met W Nattering 
success, especially in tone production and voice placing 
His method is founded on the old scl W h produced 
Mario, Rubini and other of the world’s greatest gers 


a careful student of Lamperti, Garcia, Shake 


He 


speare, Dr 


has been 


Holbrook Curtis and others, and was success 


ful from the very beginning as a teacher, especially in his 
specialty of developing and placing the voice Dr. Robert 
M. Sterrett, musician and composer, tried fourteen teach 
ers in the course of twenty years, never succeeding in get 
ing his voice, more particularly the top notes, properly 
placed, until he went to Latt Dr. Sterrett says of Latta 
The most wonderful teacher of the voice I have ever met.” 
Among the pupils who have made material progress are 
C. P. Crissman, J. A. Hardy, William Hirschman and oth 
ers, all of whom had some radical defect, but whose voices 

- — } 1 out nder Lat Hirscl 
were or are being Straigntened out under atta irsct 
man sang at Carnegie Lyceum this month with success 

To show what Mr. Latta’s experience as opera tenor has 
been, herewith is added a list of the companies of which he 
has been a prominent member 

Andrews Opera Company, ‘% 91; Stanley Opera Company ) 
‘92; Stock Opera in San Francisco, Ca together with Alice Nie 
sen, ‘92, ‘93; Ideal Opera Company, ‘93; De 5S Opera+¢ 
‘o3; W. T. Carleton Opera Company, ‘93, ‘94; Calhoun Opera Com 
pany, ’o4, ‘9 Greenwall Opera Cor ny ) Frank Daniels 
Opera Cor iny, "95, ‘96; Della Fox Opera Company, "96; Soloist 
Trinity Chapel, "96, "97; Vocal Instructor Asheville College, ‘97, 08 


©®A® 


Cathedral, 
laudatory 


3aritone Percy T. Hemus, of the recently 


Kansas, 


his singing in the 


sang in and received highly notice of 


Emporia Gazette 


ARTHUR 
BERESFORD, 


BASSO-BARITONE. 
STEINERT HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 


RESULTS 





decide the successful 


TEACHER. | 


Frederic Mariner 


| 
TECHNIC SPECIALIST. | 





STUDIO: 


YIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 
29 West (5th St., New York. 





Basso Edward O’Mahony is too well known to need 
any introduction of THe Musicat CouRIER 
His genuine bass voice, always noble and perfectly true, 
has been heard in probably all the halls of New York, as 
well in throughout the land. Last 
Sunday evening at the Maud Gonne meeting at the big 
Academy of Music he received a regular ovation from the 
immense singing from 
his extensive repertory of Irish songs 


®©®A®O 


to readers 


extended travels 


as 


audience present for his of songs 


The Luther League Choral Union, the director of which 
Schmauk, gave a concert last Monday even- 
M. C. A. Hall, West 

1 


od musician, and has guided the Choral 


Emanuel 
at Y¥ 


Schmauk is a g 


is 


Fifty-se venth street 


ing 


Union several seasons, and no doubt had a good concert 


© A ® 
Madison 
Don- 


Saints’ R. C. Church, 129th street and 


All 


avenue, has an organist and choirmaster, Joseph P 


nelly, who is ever on the alert for novelties and standard 
works for his choir, consisting of the solo quartet, Miss 


Miss 


tenor, 


O’Brien, s« 
John F 
— 


horus and 


Anna C 
Norri 


bass, 


/prano Marguerite Freeling 
! 


W. H. Smit 


choir of thirty 


Clarke and 


he the 


This musical paraphernalia allows ofa con 


alto; 


with chancel 


boys 


and grandeur in the services, especially as there is 


variety 


also a magnificent Roosevelt organ \ program booklet 
has been received. announcing the Lenten offertories, solos 
by the quartet group, and also the programs for February 


nd March + J when Pergolesi’s “Stabat Mater” and 


modern works are to be or were done March 3 and 24 
Mercadante’s lt} Sever Last Words” is the spec al 
choral work, and March 10 and 31 Rossini’s swan song 
the “Stabat Mater,” is on this program. The organ pre 
ludes and postludes contain some of the best works known 


to t organist 


he modern 
Donnelly is to be commended for his enterprise and am- 


bition. No one but he who has done this sort of work can 
realize how much labor there is in it 
© A ® 
Miss Marian Barrington and Andrew Bogart unite in a 
program of Tennyson’s songs, nine numbers in a it a 
musicale on Thursday afternoon of this week, at the house 
of Mrs. W. Gilman Thompson, on East Thirty 
street, with Miss Julia Gilman at the piano. The com 
posers the songs are Kellie, Henschel, Massenet, Liza 
Lehmann, Gounod, Sullivan, Randegger and Barnby d 
the afternoon promises to be of interest. Both the young 
ngers are pupils of Francis Stuart, lately of California 
©®A® 
[he Kirpals’ annual Waldorf-Astoria concert, by their 
piano and vocal pupils, is always an enjoyable event, and 
this year’s nceert is announced for the coming Saturday 


evening, Mar 
Choir News. 


erry Averill, baritone of the Madison Avenue Re 

rmed Church (Dr. Kittridge’s), will hereafter be r 
musical director. Edwin Cary has been engaged as or 
ganist 

Mr. Oley Speaks, of the Church of the Divine Paternity, 


s the newly engaged bass of the Dutch Reformed Church, 

of Brooklyn, with Shannah Cumming, soprano 
It is reported on direct authority that the West Presby 
precentor only next year Phis 


terian Church will have a 
- ‘ ‘m .s 


to f usic furnished by Cumming, Alves, Rieger 


to follow the n 
and Bushnell 

Miss Alice Sovereign is to be the alto of Dr. Storrs 
Brooklyn. Arthur Howell has begun playing at Dr. Bu 


*’resbyterian Church, suc 
Elmendorf, Holy 
his Hobart 


Smock has again made a three years’ contract with Holy 


chanan’s, the Fourth Avenue I 


ceeding Dwight who has gone to the 


is 


Land, after material for illustrated lectures 


Angels. Emma Elmer, a pupil of Miss Marie Seymour 
Broadway Taber 


F. W. RIesBERG 


EARL 


Bissell, has been engaged as alto of the 


nacle 








— 
Copyright, M. B. Parkinson. 
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Clavier Company School Recital. 


AST 
ence 
listen to perhaps the best program presented this winter, 


Thursday evening a large and enthusiastic audi 


assembled at the Clavier Company School t 


the pupils without exception playing unusually well. 


The 


gram follows: 


pt ’ 
Rondo (Moto Perpet Weber 
John Rebarer 
I 2 W Rose Mac Dow 
Nautilus MacDowell 
Etude Mignonne Schin 
M I Hoberg 
Pre le, N 7 p. 2 Chopin 
Pre le, N | 8 Chopin 
Marc f Lwart Grieg 
M Ele r Foster 
og! Schira 
Miss Mary La ng 
Pay s Schumann 
Miss Harriette Brower 
Remarks 
A. K. Virgil 
TECHNICAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
Rond G major Beethoven 
Miss Florence Dodd 
Mazurk A minor Chopin 
Miss Sadie Koenig 
Since First I Met Thee Rubinstein 
Miss Mary Lansing 
M ring Zephyr Jensen 
| Ber Kiliar 
. eT ger Liszt 
Miss W fred Wille 
Instead of Mr Rebarer opening the program as indi 
d, Miss Dodd played her number, the Beethoven 
Rondo in G, giving a good illustration of tone coloring 
nd shading. Miss Hoberg’s playing is of the soothing 
‘ etic reading of two melodious 
MacDowel that she has an artistic con 
ception of Miss Foster also gave her two 


feeling. while in the “March 








e Dwar 1 rispness of touch that was 
lelightful ns,” Schumann’s flight of ex 
site e sketches, M Brower displayed her variety 
tvle and was most irtily applauded 
I p ourth number Miss Mary Lansing. Francis 
| Ow ‘ 1 pur ng Ww 1 natic effect 
‘Sogt by Schira, displaying a contralto voice of rare 
beauty and used most artist y. In response to a hearty 
encore she gave a dainty flower song. Later in the even- 
g sang Rubinsteit Ron e, and as an encore a 
ullaby. Harry Briggs was her accompanist 
Mr. Virgil’s remarks were tened to with much in- 
terest, as he gave an a unt of the history of the Clavier 
Much amusement was caused by his description of the 
many attempts he made before the desired result was 
obtained 
Mr. Rebarer also was enthusiastically received, showing 
his rendering of the Perpetual Motion” a brilliant 
UK ntelligence it g and much fluency in pas 
sage playing. It is eresting to watch the development 
1 young player, little Miss Koenig showing much im- 
provement in both style and repose. Miss Kilian is also 
proving; she displayed a splendid singing tone in her 
selection. Imps and Elves evidently danced through the 
program this evening, Miss Willett, in the closing num- 
ber, giving a spark g interpretation of Liszt’s fantastic 
Gnomenreigen.” 


Shelley Orchestra Concert. 





\ll s Sheiley Orchestra, of. the Harlem Branch 
Y. M. C. A., gave a concert a week ago Friday evening, 
playing some fine things is the Finale from the 
“William Tell” Overture, as also various marches, & 


Mr. Shelley also played the Joachim “Hungarian Dance,” 
Miss Clarine 
Pupils of Mr. Shelley and his mother unite in a concert 
at the Harlem Y. M.C. A The Shelley 
Orchestra has bee e 4 o'clock meetings of 
the Harlem \Y Gulick 


assisting 


and Kinney, reader, assisted 

Friday 
n playing at 

M. C. A. for a 


month past Ear] 


aiso 


GULICK 


THE AMERICAN NIGHTINGALE. 


‘Mrs. McKinley and I very much enjoyed having you sing, and we both wish for 
you a full measure of success in your coming recital.’’ 


; ‘ ' 4S i 


Address JOHN GILBERT GULICK, D.D.S., 


467 Bedford Avenue, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 
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9” D y. Musical Courier Company, advertising, total................. 500.00 
Metropolitan Job Print, work done..............cceeeeeeeeeee 50.00 
Edward Nicholson, work done. 2.00 
Complete Schedule. PS Fe GN WEE ID, os cece oven sccscnsecerecesdesesess 6.00 
vor ‘ ‘ National Printing Company, work done.............s.see000e 15.00 
. HE following is a complete copy of the assets Musical Courier Company, London, advertising............ . 40.00 
and liabilities as filed by Charles L. Young, The Wagner Typewriting Company, goods sold............. - 100,00 
bankrupt. It will be seen that Young collected A. Van Buren Company, work done 53.00 
4 ; f rer le i d New York Tribwie, advertising 60.00 
considerable sums rom musical people in ad-  jtred Scott, City, advertising. 65.00 
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paid accounts due to musicians, for advertising, &c., &c. Allen Advertising Company, advertising............-.++++.++ 58.70 
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= ee pdt Frederick Raymond, contract dated September 9, 1899, and 


that he owes these thousands of dollars and has no avail- neney guid 
able assets to show as an offset. The creditors will there- 
fore recover nothing. With such a showing it will be im- 


Lasser Pian ececs eybtedesegetncebagseteestectueseses §00.00 


Anna Otten, contract dated January 2, 1899, and money paid. 250.00 
Elizabeth Northrop, contract dated May 15, 1899, and money 











possible for Mr. Young ever again to enter the field of PAI .....-serrecereeerees Ue. 9 elacaak hacen agigeld te 290.00 
é ‘th Carl Hei Caroline G. Clarke, contract dated M: iy 1, 1899, and money 
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en, the violinist, and Eduard Zeldenrust, the pianist, al- Charles Holstein, contract | deed August 1, 1899, and money 
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-ontract 30th of these so-called contracts are cancelled Louis J. Mintz, contract dated May 31, 1899, and money paid. 250.00 
Cul « 4 i “Le « « 
E ‘ . tee th Thuel Burnham, contract dated April 17, 1899, and money 
through the bankruptcy proceedings, and must have been °c i et ia aT lee ey vAtieecke ee 
considered as cancelled, for they are not entered or sched- fF. E. Giles, contract dated June 25, 1899, and money paid... 200.00 
uled The proceedings ritiate them and release the two Charles A. Kaiser, contract dated June 2, 1899, and money 
rtists, even if the documents were not inherently defective. PAID oes eee eee ee cece eee ence cnet eeeeeeeeeeneenenaeeeenenees 250.00 
. . . > . . Henry Parker Reblacea, contract dated August 10, 1899, and 
Colonne can have no claim against Young, for it was im- Santi Galil... «+++: See ee ee per 
possible to place the French conductor here, none of the Olive Mead, contract dated Jul y 26, 1899, and money paid.. 250.00 
orchestral organizations accepting a suggestion to invite Gertrude Ruhlman, contract, date unknown............--+++- 250.00 
him to conduct a concert: Ada V. Young, money loaned, note and chattel mortgage 
‘ ; to secure $500 of the amount and assignment of contracts 
Liabilities by Brower, Burahart & Cort......ccccccscccceccccccccevess 750.00 
. 
Johanna P. Steck, Philadelphia, money paid as registration 
Secured creditors é a ore vie eee None TE ivevivenceurecnstcsncoses pndinha's prado oes Oeaeewebneee 250.00 
Borough of Manhattan.... ° rere rrrerr rir $300.00 Joseph M. Drake, Waco, Tex., services...........+++seeeeeees 160.00 
Kate B. Comstock, advertising... os eseceeceresceeecs . 65.00 Elise Lathrop, money received...........0.seseeeeeeeeeeees «++ 200.00 
New York Times, advertising..... - svenpeutesta 2.40 Margaret Goetz, money received.............++++ piaament os 75-00 
Percy R. Von Kirk, money iesaed Oe MR ca tcciues ; 750.00 Notes or bills discounted. None 
Irving B. Hanlen, Harrisburg, Pa., money loaned on a Accommodation paper None 
promissory note oeee PPTeTITITTTT TTT Tt 1,000.00 
Mareau, photos 25.00 
Jean Gerardy claim.. pennnas semenes 250.00 Assets. 
Standard Embossing Company, Chicago, work done.......... 270.00 Real estate None 
: linski 1 Crosse lis... adve ee . 7 00 . - — 
fs a ye See a PERSONAL PROPERTY. 
C. P, Walker, Winnipeg, advertising........... psncpiiain we 4300.00 7 
Louis Blumenberg ‘ eattatuia ae soo.oo Account in Bank of New Amsterdam........ _ , $2.75 
Georgia Fox. services va cpaiviniti 40.00 One promissory note made by Natalie Dune, past due and 
Alice C. Forsyth, London, breach of contract dated Septem valueless ... sete ty teeee sececcoeosesvore 75-00 
ber 21, 1900, $1,000, and money paid, $100; total.... 1.100.090 One note made ow E. W Comstock, past dus ond ‘veluaiess. 100.00 
Kate Rummelsberg, breach of contract, $1,000, and $250 Stock in trade.... ° es cecceee corccceccese - Nothing 
sid. total = eae eee E . 1,250.00 Household goods : ake sendihekwwad Nothing 
Mary Duff, breach of contract, $2,000, paid $250, total........ 2,250.00 7200 photographs........ soerereccrocercceserenesenses -No Value 
Edward Colonne, breach of contract dated September 21, Office furniture, on which there exists a lien by way of 
$1.<00 Be 3 A . .. 1,500.00 chattel mortgage to secure the payment of $500, owing 
Madame Alexa, breach of contract, $2,000; paid $250; total.. 2,250.00 and past due, valued at..... Corerccccecsoecccveses — 
A. Klingenberg. services rendered : »o¢.99 ‘Stocks and investments. oosee None 
lohn Dunn, London, contract for services, $500; p aid $100; Insurance policies, to my order or benefit None 
total j . 600.00 Claim for damages for breach of contract dated December 
H. Whitney Tew, breach of contract, $1,000; pai ds $300; sa 1,300.0 21, 1900, against Jean Gerardy, which was broken by him 
Clara E. Farrington, Perth Amboy, N. J., money paid under wrongfully and unlawfully. pienseactsdereedeeenene + 5,000.00 
ntract dated September 7, and disputed claim for Claim against Marie and Clementina De Macchi for becodh 
a lated Se] 1D 7, & I é 
lamages, tota 500.00 GE GOMER. cc ccccccccovescses pdecedunerennsaneneeue® 4,500.01 
ra Coutellier, services ; 222.00 Personal property, exempt under the laws of the State of 
Mrs. F. A. Gardner, Washington, D. C., claim on contract.. 1,000.00 New York, consisting of clothes, underwear, linen and 
Marie and Clementina De Macchi, damages for breach of shoes, more or less worn.........-- ; 75.00 
contract dated July 18, 1899 Sattinetadtaléndhhbemiuandaaets 5,000.00 
ibella Beaton, Cleveland, Ohio, breact f contract and Fotal liabilities. $31.921-34 
oney paid under the same, total...............++- - sees 1,000.00 Total assets sees 10,252.75 
Elizabeth Patterson, Union square, N. Y., contract dated The above schedule was sworn to by Charles L. Young 
September 14, 1899 oeeoes 25000 on February 6. 1901, before Mavid Bernstein, notary public 
Gill Engraving Company, work done.............- , os 110.24 . 
he Manufacturers Publishing Company, work done........ 400.00 An adjourned meeting of the creditors of Charles 
Manhattan Photo Engraving Company, work done ~~ - 27.00 * a a 7. - 
{merican Art Journal, advertising ET oo ~=6L. Young will take place at the office of THe Mvu- 
Aime Lachaume, services as accompanist in conjunction SICAL COURIER, St. James Building, at 3 Dp. Mm., 
idaseeerewws ; s+eees 1,000.00 
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The Distinguished Violinist, 
For a Short Eastern Tour, now booking. 
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J. W. COCHRAN, Sole Representative in Amnnerica, 





120 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


Mme. Carrefo will play the Steinway 


The” Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Fourth Series of Concerts. 


HE fourth series of the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 
concerts occurred Thursday night and Saturday 
afternoon of last week. Here is the program of the even- 
ing concert: 
Overture to Fidelio, in E major, op. 72 , Beethoven 
Concert for Piano, No, 1, in E flat major..... seevese -. +» Liszt 
Symphonic Poem for Orchestra, The De: ote of Tintagiles 
(suggested by the drama by Maurice Maeter- 
linck) . Stsvebevenda . Loeffler 
Fantastic Symphony, No. 1, in C major, op. 16A ... Berlioz 
Dreams—Passions. A Ball. Scene in the Fields. March 
to the Scaffold. Walpurgisnight’s Dream 
Mr. Apthorp tells us in the analytical program that Mr. 
Loeffler’s symphonic poem was originally written for or 
chestra with two violes d’amour obbligato. In this allur 
ing form it was played in Boston January 8, 1808, under 
the direction of Emil Paur. Since then the composer re 
modeled the score, suppressing one of the viols and con- 
siderably reducing the solo part of the other. The revised 
version is dated September, 1900 t was first played week 
before last in Boston, under Mr. Gericke. On the present 
occasion Mr. Loeffler played the viole d’amour. The 
orchestra is the normal one, with the addition of an extra 
flute, an English horn, bass drum, bass tuba and tam-tam 
The composer, be it noted, does not attempt a veristic 
portrayal of the episodes which occur in Maeterlinck’s 
“La Mort de Tintagiles,” but declares his music to have 
been suggested by a reading of the drama for marionettes 
Maeterlinck is the starting point of his inspiration, and we 
may remark that as horrid as it is in certain aspects the 
play is no more morbid or fantastic than “Macbeth,” and 
other of Marlowe’s and the Elizabethans. The Belgia: 
poet has most tellingly combined certain elements of sus 
pense, horror, darkness, vague mystery, silence and cru 
elty, and the result is thrilling in the extreme. Mr. Loef 


fler does not seek to establish a program. He is satisfied 
with setting before us a series of moods, some powerful 
some subtle, and at least one dramatic. ending with a 
marked climax. It is all atmospheric, the adumbration in 


music of a soul struggling with itself. It is safe to as- 
sume that the faint, sweet small voice of the viole d'amour 
used sparingly, is that of the child king Tintagiles, after 
ward murdered by the cruel and bloody Queen. Yegraine, 


his sister. is the melodic protagonist of this moving and 


sinister drama of tears and silence. 

Musically there seems to be no form of expression ex 
cept the heroic and obviously healthy denied this com 
poser. He has been called a decadent—which means that 
he avoids commonplace harmonic progressions, the banal 
in form and development, particularly development, and all 
vulgarities of orchestration 

There is a clear narrative tone throughout; Mr 
Loeffler is a poet as well as a painter. His form, while 
free, is never vague—the principle, or rather the backbone 
of the sonata form is felt. It is his subtle departures and 
variation from the symphony and symphonic poem that 
stamp the work as being thoroughly individual 

Now as to the style: there is no denying the fact that at 
times Loeffler over refines, is “precious” in a word Sut 
how welcome to some of us is this same preciosity! The 
normal orchestral voice is often forced, and the various 
choirs made to say things not in their natural speech 
But again how evocative of the theme in hand! If the 
subject is admittedly morbid, the composer could have 
hardly treated it, say, for example. as a Haydn 

To be brief, “The Death of Tintagiles” has all 
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Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 


Sole Management 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 


Carnegie Halil, NEW YORK. 


WARREN DAVENPORT 


Tone Placing, Voice Building, The Art of Singing. 


Fundamental voice training, as known and practiced in 
Italy over one hundred years ago, is the foundation of this 
system for developing and preserving the voice. It em- 
braces a correct beginning and a logical course of progres- 
sion. Its respiratory and hygienic advantages are inestim- 
able. Its breathing processes are diametrically opposed 
to the fallacy of ‘‘abdominal effort.” The attention of 
professional singers, as wellas that of beginners, is directed 
to the benefits of this method of vocal training. 


Studio: 1494 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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tues of the moderp symphonic poem, with its defects 
largely attentuated. In it there is little that is brutal, of 
cacophony there is none, and the themes are always mu 
sical, always poetic. The composer contrives an atmos- 
phere of terror and suspense, and with his unweaving of 
Ygraine’s desperate and ineffectual attempts to reach her 
little Thumbling, and the sinister knocking at the barred 
door, we are so thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the 
music that the end brings relief. Here is true tragedy 
pity purging by terror. To dictate to this composer the 


nature of his themes is wholly superfluous. Certain as 
and in this 
“The Death 


places Loeffler in the van of modern living 


pects of life and poetry move him to utterance 
particular case the utterance is most eloquent 
of Tintagiles” 
music makers. He has outlived his period of virtuosity 
and with his supreme sense of color, technical mastery 
his material, both spiritual and physical, he may go very 
far. 

The orchestra under Mr. Gericke gave a crisp perform 


ance of the “Fidelio” Overture, and the “Symphonic 


Poem” was played with tonal splendor and technical pre 
cision. At the close of the latter the composer was forced 


' 


to rise and bow 

Adele Aus der Ohe returns to us strong, almost mascu 
line, in style and as finished an artist as ever. She read 
the E flat Liszt Concerto with unfailing power and bril 
liancy; in the cantilena with tonal tenderness—and this ts 
a new note in her playing The scherzo was delivered 
with all the finesse and fantasy imaginable, while the 
finale was sweeping in its freedom and general dash. Al 
though she was recalled half a dozen times, Miss Aus der 
Ohe refused an encore piece—a proceding quite in conse 


nance with the unwritten law of these concerts 


Perhaps, all said and done 


the performance of Berlioz’s 
‘Episode in the Life of an Artist’’ was the most remark 
able orchestral playing accorded us so far this season by 
this band. The enormous difficulties of rhythm, velocity 


timbre, intonation and tonal balance—not to mention the 





were disposed of in a flawless manner. T 


mere notes n 
very dynamic building up of the thunder episode in the 


Field Scene proved Mr. Gericke’s sensitive feeling r 
A hair’s breadth either way and the effect would 


flabbiness And 


nuance 
have degenerated into hurly-burly or 


what a master of pure acoustic effects was this French 
man! From him has budded the entire latter day school 
of symphonists 

Like the true stylist that he e cared no mu 
what he said as the inner vhicl e said it His 


works are true treasuries of sound weavings in which all 
moderns may find what they need. Parts of the Fantastic 


the com 


Symphony have become old fashioned in ideas 


poser largely builds on Beethoven; but for audacity in 
color, rare instrumentation and effects novel even to-day 
this work is still a mine. The first movement reveals the 
musici Berlioz, the second, fourth and fifth the painter 





and imaginer of things grotesque and horrible The valse 


erenely commonplace in theme, but it has swing, bright 
ness, and the development section in part one is wonderful 
from every point of view 
Chat scene in the open air is to 
modern Marche au 
Supplice never 
' 


nfinite resource, Berlioz makes of his Walpurgisnight a 


listeners, and the grotesqueri { the 
S i 


to excite the nerves. Being a man of 





thing of horror Again, it is a piece from which several of 


the newer men did not disdain to borrow Let us but 
mention two—Tschaikowsky and Boito! 


his was the program at the matine¢ 


Overture p. Brahms 





ENRICO T 


1 Beethoven 


Concerto for Violin, in D major, op. ¢ 
Symphony No. 3, in C minor, op. 78.. - 

Fritz Kreisler by his playing of Beethoven's noble violin 
concerto surpassed the most sanguine expectations of his 
His reading was romantic, 


..Saint-Saéns 


admirers—and they are many. 
fiery rather than classic, yet there was repose and breadth 
of conception. The few deviations from pitch were of 
slight moment, and the general performance, technically 
considered, of a high value. In the various cantilena, Mr 
Kreisler played with purity of feeling and penetrating mu 
sical expression. The larghetto was beautifully delivered ; 
though as an entirety the first movement was the best of 


the three. In the rondo, the violinist evidently strove for 


blitheness. He compassed it easily. His cadenzas were in 
good taste, very modern in technics, as was to be expected, 
and tremendously difficult. Mr. Kreisler enjoyed a gen 
1ine triumph. His nervous, intense style is very much to 
the taste of New York audiences, and so he had to return 
many times 

The Saint-Saéns Symphony, despite its bolstering up 


with piano and organ, does not wear well. It has not been 


heard here for some years, and many years will elapse be 


The eclecticism of the amiable 


e it will be redemanded 


ind clever French composer does not shine to advantage 


n a work covering much space He is at his best in the 


hort symphonic poem, one demanding audacity and bril 


liancy of effects. This present work is pretentious, despite 


its attempt to escape from conventional form. Its themes, 


largely borrowed—surely the composer had the B minor 


Symphony of Schubert in mind when he wrote his first 


novement !—are dealt with ingeniously, though not inevita 
And Wagner stalks 


approve d and 


hrough part two, which 





fashion. The play 


rm m was most com 





ing of the orchestra during the 


mendable ere was a larger audience than on Thursday 


Edwin Harvey Lockhart. 
A FEW years ago a young man came int Francis 
Fischer Powers’ studio, saying I have left Cal 


hase, but I at least want to set my mind at rest on the 


ibject. I am a carpenter (and a good one), learning 
e trade in early youth. I have earned money enough 
y here awhile, but if I have enough voice to start wit 
d can in time become a fine singer, I need ae 
ve and one of e best teachers as well Mr Powers ex 
nined the ce, finding ar nd pow 11 b Da 
ne of great beauty and infinite possibilities. The mar 
was Edwin Harvey Lockhart, who has since been doing 
verything but allowing the proverbial grass to grow. A 
two years hard work with Mr. Powers, Mr. | 
is able to take a small church position in Brooklyn. The 
lowing summer he spent in Europe, and on his returt 
pened a stud n Twenty-third street, which has b ‘ 
é e most popular and successful in New York 
Last wee} Mr ] kl was selected ut I Sixty ipp 
nts the bass position in Holy ty Churcl 


street 


Riesberg Pupils’ Musicale. 
f of the 
organ and 


ernoor some 





\t his roomy studio, next Friday 
pupils of F. W 
harmony, will unite in a students’ re 
y. Atlanta, Ga.; Miss Eugenia Warner, 

Miss Hannah Hirschberg, New York, 
ind others. They will be assisted by Mrs. H. M. Hum- 
I », one of the best pupils of Miss Montefiore, 


Riesberg, the teacher t pian 


ital, among them Miss 


phreys, soprar 


the well known vocal teacher. 
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KILLFUL and beautiful designs by members of 


the National Arts Club formed a charming 





background to the eye of the musicale us 

Sunday afternoon given at the clubhouse 

West Thirty-fourth _ street The Sunday 
musicales are a feature of the club, and a ugh s¢ 


private, professional artists usually appear. The program 
last Sunday afternoon was contributed by Ludwig Breit 
ner, the pianist; Mme. Ludwig Breitner, violinist, and 
Mrs. Frank Russak, soprano 


Russak was known to the musical world as Marie Barna, 
Since 


Before her marriage Mrs 


a singer with temperament and a beautiful voice 
her marriage she has rarely been heard in public 

The program offered by these exceptional artists proved 
very enjoyable. Mr. and Mrs. Breitner played the Schutt 
Suite for piano and violin which they played at their re 
cent recital at Mendelssohn Hall, and their playing again 
sympathetic ensemble 


demonstrated an agreeable and 


Mr. Breitner as his piano solos played the Rubinstein 
Barcarolle and a Chi pin Etude, and in bot reflected his 
musicianly instincts and ripe technical equipment. A most 


delightful number by the Breitners was the Sarabande and 
Tambourin from a 1 r pian nd n by J 


| 
Marie Leclaire The tambourin effects were piquantly 








played by Madame Breitner 
Mrs. Russak sang an ar ir Verd \ida wit 
i fire nd | ging hat ice 1S as 
\ I ind vCca 1 eve M B iyed her 
| pat ent for e opera ind her hus 
nd eXce usician , va panied her 
f encore ) Le Me if I i y Foote 
Mrs. Russak’s second program 1 f e after 
is “Orpheus With His Lut by S Arthur S van, he 
] | ‘ nf Peg ] It w I e 
at M Rt | g imt pose \ 
e | é ‘ Se I S nd Ver 
M nd M Breitr osed ‘ playing t 
Pre f the Saint-Sa¢ S ta, w they also played 
Y s n Hall F } t I Breitner 
r inaftected 1 ry 


Adele Laeis Baldwin. 


M** BALDWIN sang at two musicales given by 
Mrs. Edward Balbuch is I partments at the 
Waldor rsd ening nu ind Feb 


(Astoria Th 





ruary 14 


She has been engaged t ng in Pittsburg, Pa., for the 
Apollo Club March 17; by United States Senator Clark 
1 musicale to be given at his residence March 10, and to 
give a song recital in Ass« tion Hall, Boston, March 12 
Her program will ns pos S y Handel 
Brahms, Saint-Saéns, Bungert a1 group songs by 
\mericat posers Omar Khay Victor Hart 
You'll Love Me Yet,” H. K. Hadley; Sweetest Litt 


Che latter song is manuscript and was mposed fo 

d dedicated to Mrs. B vin by Mr. N ibout tw 
weeks before his de I The ist time Mr Ne nm was 
New Y he calle Mrs. Baldw tud nd 
played ver the song t er t see how she ked it 
Little did she think then that was tl st me she 

uld see m 

She will sing rt given for most worthy char 

y in the sar { ments of the \ f-Astor t 
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MUSICAL COURIER OFFICES—FINE ARTS BUILDING. 


CHICAGO, February 23, 1901. 
HE request program given on the afternoon of 
February 21 and evening of February 23 by the 
Chicago Orchestra calls for nothing but words 
of praise. Extended criticism would only be 


stringing together complimentary adjectives, 





and it is sufficient to say that the playing of the 
orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Thomas, was in 
every respect worthy of this Chicago organization. 

Of last week’s program, which was given in the preced- 
ing issue of THe MusicaL Courter, there is little that 
need be said in detail. The numbers are all familiar and 
“standard,” having been proved by repeated hearing. The 
capacious Auditorium was well filled at matinee and 
concert. 

During Lent society always attends faithfully the 
Thomas concerts, but in the large audience that welcomed 
the orchestra upon this occasion there seemed to be a 
lack of enthusiasm. Many listened to the music they had 
selected. It may be the other portion of the audience 
was composed largely of those who had sent in requests 
with the hope that calls for their work might prove 
sufficient to place their numbers upon the program. 

The “Kreutzer” Sonata Variations and the Chopin 
Funeral March are gems to which Mr. Thomas, skilled 
in instrumentation, has only added new beauties. The 
popularity of Bruno Steindel was again demonstrated by 
an earnest call for a repetition of the obligato in Mas 
senet’s ““Les Erinnyes.’ 

Che following list, which may prove interesting, shows 
the number of requests made for each composition for the 
concerts of February 21 and 2 


SYMPHONIES 


Beetl n, No, 2 I 
Beethove No, 3, Er Mivecwestecoaaes I 
Reet TN, “iia n odakenadideesigeendseecdnrsspeqghvendaneedeeaveuse I 
DONNER, TIO, Serves icccccincservsccevccvesssverdevestavsdeewiteds 2 
I Fanta j I 
I , No. 3 76 
POVOGEEE, TOO. Bi cicdienecioceccscscoveerseoessonivesessoerssenssencsede 6 
Geese, Fe Cee WOR: 66 ce cdncvcevcsctvcsscessaccisenssves 2 
Mende hn, N DOTROR yc vciccccveseccccecseceteseccsneosseoseses I 
R N 3, Im W HO. cccsccccecesaccesccccessescovescccossescoreses 5 
R N 5, Le 2 
Schubert, No. 8, Unfinished 3 
S ber No Licevccdnekdeddncses sii scsnssidessanboesdeconssedeocs 2 
Svendsen, B fla iwemews eee nienmmanen 9 
I'schaikowsky, No, 6, Pathétique...... ealatiateba ” eee 


OVERTURES, SUITES, &« 








Deters: Tat, Tek. Biden cncssecsccmscsdtacsvabiowe i cae al 
Beethoven-Thomas, Andante con Variazioni, from Kreutzer 
BONED cecovesanescnsecsendeccsssvsesonssennveemetserese eboscesee 33 
Beethoven-Thomas, Marcia Funébre................+++ es sernana’ “0 
TE, TE Te igo vcrs ce coe cevcciscbvessdsicescccesees 2 
Charpentier, Impressions d’ Italie Kchetpeenpuchetuctniessbseteneie 2 
— Thomas, Pumeral Mardi... ccccsccecccccccccccces saeeuneodeaia Ie 
Chopin-Thomas, Polonaise......... Jcccebeintinessondennre I 
se Scherzo, L’Apprenti Sorcier ; a atmpoainael - I 
Cleteiam, TRG Fie Te occ cs ccvccsccccovtevcsocsosees <i 1 
Glazounow, Valse de Concert, Of. 67. .ccccccpccccccccvccccesccccces I 
Glock, Dames af the Teme BRB... ccc ccccsecccccesstececocceocens 1 
Ce, COPMNO FINED, ccceccccccocccccveseccoseseceuisecese 9 
Grieg, Peer Gynt, No. 2 
Handel-Hellmesberger, 2 
Edast, Ets FUGMEIR i cvscscvevcccvccccees ietsannaes sntiveiee: Si 
Liszt, Polonaise........ joee ; gece csesseccesewes doe 
Liszt, Rhapsody, No. 2.......... 1 
Massenet, Les Erinnyes....... x 
Moszkowski, Suite 47.......+..+. 1 
Strauss, Richard, Sorrento........ RE nS ne ee Te 
Strauss, Richard, Thus Spake Zarath EE cn cunekatuammompanette I 
Tschaikowsky, Capriccio Italiem. .......ccccccccccccccccccsccssocess 2 
Tee. TT TI ao i695 6 os veces cecesecerictcesvecseosees I 
Tschaikowsky, Overture, 1812....... ‘ sontborecvicviosousece 3 
Tschaikowsky, Suite, La Belle au Bois Dormant...............- 5 
Wagener, Lohengrin, Vorspiel = — ‘ a ae 
Wagner, Tristan and Isolde, Prelude and Isolde’s Love-Death... 7 
Wagner, Das Rheingold selections............+++++ ceiereeeapabesed (SS 
Wagner, Die Walkiire, Magic Fire Scene............ usenet 
Waamer. Sinmivied, WalGwaben. <occccscccccvcceveccccesecccccsessces 2 
Wagner, Siegfried’s Funeral March..........+0sceeeeeeee . oe 
Wagner, Tannhauser selections. ......-ccocsccscccccsccccccceces 3 


Particular interest is shown in the program of March 
1 and 2, from the fact that two compositions which have 
had no previous reading at these concerts—Anton Bruck 
ner’s Third Symphony in D minor, and Liszt’s second piano 
Concerto in A major—will be given, and that the _ solo- 
ist for this occasion is a former resident virtuoso, Leopold 
Godowsky, one of the greatest technicians of the day. 
Mr. Godowsky is now engaged making a tour of this 
country, after a series of artistic successes abroad. His 
performances with the orchestra during the previous sea 
sons warrant the highest expectation of his rendition of 
the unfamiliar composition, Liszt’s A major piano Con- 
certo, which he uses upon this occasion as an introductory 
to the Chicago public. 

The program entire for this occasion is: 


Symphony No. 3, D mimor........ccccccccccccccccccvescess Bruckner 
Concerto for Piano, No. 2, A MajOr......s.eceecceeecseeeeees . Liszt 
Theme with Variations, from D minor Quartet............+. Schube rt 


String Orchestra. 

Cchectiogn Gogh TNR. oo cccesstveccttcceseosennnemenssce Wagner 
The fourth and last program of the Beethoven cycle 
will be presented at the concerts of Friday afternoon and 
_ Saturday y evening, March 8 and 9. _On | this occasion, in 
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Mme. 


CARNEGIE HALL, 


knowledge of her art.” 


HANS RICHTER—“ I consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, and a representative of a most solid school.” 


muy “ LESCHETIZKY” 


Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZKY, of Vienna, by his special permission. 


DE WIENZKOWSKA, 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY'’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna ; also Concert Pianiste. 
Address Communications: 147 W. Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 


LESCHETIZKY—‘* Mme. Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.’ 
sere hen “Mme. Wienzkowska is a finished pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a complete 
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addition to an attractive program, there will also be a 
number of prominent soloists and the Apollo Musical 
Club. 

®©®Aa® 


At Fullerton Hall, February 8, Madame Bernhardt’s in- 
troduction of her second selection was given in a very deli- 
cate and appropriate manner, when she said “she would 
calling it 
music Madame Bernhardt very probably wanted to call at- 


give a little music by Victor Hugo.” By 
tention to this poem’s exquisite sweetness. The verses be- 
ginning 
among a collection of poems called “Les Voix Intérieures” 


“Puisqu’-ici bas toute ame” are to be found 


(“Interior Voices.”’) 


®OaAae 


As an introductory for this week the Apollo Musical 
Club gave a part song concert Monday evening, the 18th 
inst. The program showed the usual catholic spirit and 
fine taste of Director Harrison M. Wild. It is easily dis- 
cernible that the Apollo Club’s part song concerts are 
steadily growing in popularity. The reason is certainly 
not on account of the artistic merit of this annual event— 
for a program composed of such a variety of selections 
does not do this excellent musical organization the credit 
it is deserving of when the work for the evening 
is some noble oratorio of an equally talented composer. 
The spacious Auditorium was filled, if not packed, and the 
program gave unmistakable pleasure, and just appreciation 
was given to each number, as previously given entire in 
these columns. Much interest, however, was taken in 
Fritz Kreisler, the Austrian violinist, who established his 
claim to admiration at Mr. Thomas’ second Beethoven 
concert by the splendid and just interpretation of the great 
Jeethoven Concerto. The third number for baritone, 
Loewe’s Ballade ““Edward”—just a word about the inter- 
pretation that Mr. Davies gave. It was full of wonderful 
coloring, dramatic effects and fine contr of voice in 
shading. 

In the composition selected for violin there was little 


difficulty for so experienced artist as Mr. Kreisler, the 
reading effectively demonstrating his ability in the mas- 
tery of the instrument, breadth, warmth of feeling and 


quality of tone. Despite his contribution of two numbers 
to the second half of the program he was obliged to re- 
spond to an encore. 

The three compositions on the program, written for and 
dedicated to the A pe llo Club, were ‘Two Maidens,” by 
P. C. Lutkin; “The Return of Spring,”” by Philo A. Otis, 
and “O, Sing Unto the Lord,” by Adolf Weidig. The 
first of these was in a way descriptive, the second had good 
melodic harmony, and the third would have our prefer- 
ence throughout. It is a good idea, this giving the work 
of local composers a place on programs 

This program which was given entire, with only piano 
and organ accompaniment, enabled a far more accurate 
estimate to be placed upon the work of the club than is 


nent is used Mr 
ert but 


possible where orchestral accompani: 
Wild is to be congratulated that this, the la 


one of this season was a decided success 
OA ® 


following dates 


Miss Mary Wood Chase, pianist, has the 


for the near future: Davenport, Ia., March 4; Chopin 
Concerto, with orchestra, Ossawa, Kan., March 6; Law- 
rence, Kan., March 7, and Emporia, Kan., March 8, all 


of which will be Chopin recitals 
©A® 


Miss Estelle Solon, a pupil of Miss Beatrice Peixotto, 
will give a song recital at Auditorium Recital Hall, Tues 
day evening next. Miss Solon is known as the soprano 
soloist at Isaiah Temple. 


_ Mrs. B F Peixotto, 4748 Prairie avenue, entertained on 
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the evening of February honor of Mr. and Mrs 


Wilward Adams. 


24 in 


©G@Aa® 


The selections made by Theodore Spiering for the third 
chamber concert of the Spiering Quartet the evening of 
February 21, in University Hall, Fine Arts Building, were 
as follows: 
Quartet in F sg, No. 1 Beethoven 
time at 
Variatic D minor 


Quintet in E minor for piano and strings 


major, op, 


(First these concerts.) 
Schubert 


Sinding 


ms irom Quartet in 


This is the seventh season of these chamber concerts, and 


the size of the audience plainly told of the increased favor 


: . , "he. oman ? hild . . . 
»f this quartet singer is well known in Chicago. Miss Bessie Child wa y Miss Wycoff. Her services are mu Valued. Ray Yar 
rr s 4 . . 
bs. _ ; : the proficient accompanist for Mr. Rowdon tt, tenor in the same church, having a = y robu 
The third and the last movement of Beethoven’s Quartet, : 
: ¢ ice, is doing some good w ‘ s seasor is a mem t 
F major, op. 50, was the most entertaining from a tech ©®a® . ‘ embe 
1 : ' . f the Mendelssohn Clut Another one of her pupils, Miss 
nical and melodic point of view, the harmonic modulations + ae 
: , ; . Miss Mabelle Crawford, one of Chicago's swe ngers, Ethel Turnley, made her début in light opera Monda 
being particularly interesting in this work. Sinding’s a , - , 
; . , ‘ . gave a song recital at Wilton College, Ia., Thursday even- night. exceeding al <pectations th in her singing a 
Quintet in E minor for piano and strings concluded what , 
o - . ing of last week, and sang at a private reception the Mon ne 
was quite the best of this series of recitals. Miss Mary , 2 gage ? 
; ‘ day previous. The following week she gives a song recita ®©®aoe® 
Wood Chase assisted the quartet in this last selection — Celia aed K 
at Beaumont College arrisonburg, Ky 4 tee Deradl _ ta al 
0 @ 
7e6 ©®AaA® \I Johanna 3 e p { Potter Pa 
A song recital was given by Mrs. Geneva Erb, February ; ' : er’s. on Saturd: fterncon. when Dr. Sera Hace 
, r One of the unique sights in San Francisco is 
21, at Central Music Recital Hall. The program included = ; 4 * 18 CI : ; Stevenson and M AS eel 1 Mieeseaes amve the 
Patate ounc now composed exciusively ol nese vocalists, s ging . . 
More Rega! In His Low Estate Gounod ; I c ) ¢ Passion Play Symi hen ef e ( 1g 
ell Me, Beautiful Maiden Gounod to a Protestant congregation The organist si 4 H 
° y . . iternity 1ospita 
Die Lorelei Liszt Chinaman. Everyone is aware how those Oriental : ? DAG 
ove Spring Franz , 7, \ 
Love in Spria ne birth adhere to the methods and sacred d 
[The Butterfly Franz ; : ; 
Spring and Love Franz ancestors. It is therefore almost beyond comprehensior Luesday eve g, ! 19 the dire mn of the 
Stars Leon when we consider what the Chinese have been obliged to Woodlawn Park Club, Miss Georg Carson ga i recita 
Gipsy Maiden I Parker wnlearn and learn, the American ideas and methods to She had the assistance of Hayward, p the Lyric 
ops srondul Linh of 1 7 1 f t 
ange | ' ” which they have been obliged to conform, before compe- Quartet, and Mr. Laffee, violinist, and Miss Mary Tracy 
ue owers . . ‘ ' ‘ ' m ; “. ] ny ] tior ‘ 1 the r 
The Merry, Merry Lark Nevin ent to sing music in a manner that would be agreeable npanist rhe f wing seilecti S posed e pre 
The Almighty Schubert and attractive to American church audiences rhe singers grat 
; , ; Reinecke 
©®A® ire said to have sweet, rich voices, sing in perfect harmouy i . A fla . metnect 
. hs ' H 
. ; ; ' and read music at sight, carefully showing regard t 
Mrs, Genevieve Clark Wilson, who is extremely busy this , ‘s Song of the Dawn Allitsen 
; a — sharps, flats, natural and accidental notes whi may OC- Years at Spring Beach 
winter filling engagements and constantly booking new : ; ; ; : 
“gs ur and equal, or excel, many an American choir in hy Bea Eyes Mac Dowe 
ones, returned from Michigan, where she had been singing , : 
, : : dering time and note values 
just in time for the Mendelssohn Club and was off again Cavatina DeMut! 
the past week she has been filling engagements at Aurora ©®ACE Serenade Pie 
M Laff« 
} mes 1" : 
sigsieaiabchmiaaeae Oa Hyde Wallace Pierce, basso, assisted at the re eptior My Hea y Sweet V Saint-Saéns 
e (e - r +9 * 
ield by the Matheon Club, Tuesday afternoon, in Beel M ( 
: : , S Oua Mart } 
’ ane P ce , » 7 >» ¢ arren enu -- 
Miss Margaret Cameron has recently been made amem- Hall, 164 Warren avenue meas Rese agp ech oniaay tae ee 
ber of the piano faculty of teachers at the Northwestern ©®Aa® 4 Mr. Sino 
University, Evanston, Ill. We are pleased to see this ap a . a , jer the Star A ' Thomas 
: . : \ recital that ywed considerable painstaking and th M ine Me D 
preciation shown one so capable and deserving ; ' "eager cegeein « ; aa iss Cars I 
ough study was given by the pupils of Misses Lillian flowers Are All Aglo Pfeffera 
®A® French Read and Carolyn Louise Willard Friday evening, When Tt Art Near Lok 
; ; February 22, at Mrs. Willard’s re done 4164 Lake ave ; Carecs 
Under the auspices of the University of Chicago there ' The | ia 2 7 : Aine Thee Love Lehs 
2 ais “ " “ nue le rogram ane those who gave tiie recitai were ( 72 8.6 fr } » 
was given in Kent Theatre, Wednesday evening, February follov i Nig m M 
; is lollows: | oO tet 
3 o'clock ian song al the very tal . 
20, at & o'clock, a piano and song recital by the very [hird Sonata for piano and violin, op. 45 (first movement)....Grieg Ths well-lmnwe nist. Tan Van Oordt. and Mr. Gun 
ented musicians, W. C. E. Seeboeck and Edwin A. Row Mabelle Crossman and Ear! J. Pi : he Knox (¢ t ( bu 
\ 4 _ ° pianist, give a recita t the nox rale ur 
don, baritone. The program had the following selections Who Is Sylvia Schuber fe - d ; , 
Sicilienne rtini-l) A Faith in Spring Schubert I March 3 The progran v1 1 t SSI id 
otte Handel-M Lulu Miller dern selections 
Mr. See k Bourrée from S English Suite Ba Oae& 
swreador Song from Carmen Bizet Valse Lente Schitt 
Mr. Row Beatrice Beatt At South Bend, Ind., afternoon and evening of February 
Nocturne Chopin Since First I Met Thee Rubinstein 22 the Fine Arts Trio—Mrs. Annette R. J Le Marx 
=.= taver rer Th Asr Rubinst "1 Tr , ' 
Preludjo a a : M Lill E , ; Robert Ambersins—musically illustrated two lectures 
Impromptu Rachmar ay illian Edward - ‘ : : 
Mr. Seeboech Intermezzo, fror Pp. 33 Jensen Miss Charlotte M. Tethard Phe byect f the lectures 
Old Irish Song Lied, from op. 33 Jensen vere Tschaikowsky and m¢ dern composer The former 
slackbird and Thrus Etude in G major Moszkowski was well illustrated by the Ts¢haikowsky Trio, and the lat 
! th rning , Grace Bigelow 1 > ’ 
Hay, Ho! Morning De ids - er with selections from Brahn Saint-Saéns, Grieg and ’ 
Darby Kelly A bsence Metcalf ‘ 7 ; 
. . , MacDowell The work of the artists whicl mposed the 
Mr. Row he Woods Franz 4 i l t l ] , 
Serenade Neapolitaine Seeboeck Miss Miller Fine Arts Trio is well known, and wherever their nam 
Portrait Schumanr Seeb k Idyll, from op. 39 MacDowe uppears on a program an enjoy ible musical tre assured 
Portrait Mozart Seeboeck Hungarian, from op. 39 MacDowel 
Birds in the Forest Seeboeck Harriette Yesnet 2 AG 
Rainbow ee h Elegie, Open Thy Blue Eyes : emma M U H ] laughter { Mr Sar R. H r 
Butterfly Seeboeck Miss Edwards Miss a owt iughter < Mrs i x. | W 
Mr. Seeboeck The Chase teeenees Rheinberger who was married in the First Congregational Church, of 
' ss Big . . . . " . 
Off to Philadelphia Haynes " , Miss Bigelow Evanston, the evening of February 19 to George I. Cook 
ove 2 y Heart ir “arl J. Pfouts, violinist, assiste . , - 
Love ot My Hom Mr. ons arl J. 1 + ted of Elgin, Ill., is a talented musician and graduate of the 
r. Rowdor ( = * 
Etude de Concert C. V. Alk OA Northwestern University. In deference to the bride music 
tude de Concer ’ 
Mr. Seeboeck Another interesting engagement has been made by was a special feature of the occasion. Miss Elias Bredin 
Che proceeds of this concert are be used for the en Thomas Preston Brooke and his Chicago Marine Band, presided at the organ Day Williams gave Schumann's 
largement of the mineral collection of the University which has been secured to play for a period of six weeks, “‘Night Song,” and just before the ceremony Russel Wil- 





Three Songs. 


Words from - - - - 
‘‘Some Verses,”’ 


By HELEN HAY. 


entertainment of the St 
Elgin, IIL., 


The annual 
and Benevolent 
Hall, February 22 


Mary’s 


Society of given in 


rhe entire arrangement of the musical part of the evening 
Rowdon, bari 


. , - + 
was in the hands of Anna Egan. Edwin 


tone, of Chicago, was one of the soloists who added greatly 


to the musical pleasure of the evening 


from “Carmen” and the “Two Grenadiers,” 


and three Irish melodies 


‘Toreador” 
Schumann, 
voice won tor t 


quality, smoothness and flexibility of 


baritone well merited applause and numerous encores. The 


high standard that Mr. Rowdon 
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Strauss 
was preceded by a musical program 


He gave the song ( 
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occupies as an artist 
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he Zoological Gardens, Cincinnati's 





the coming summer, at t 


popular pleasure resort 
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Miss E. E, Wycoff, a 


musician 


busiest, has some talented pupils who are doing her great 
credit as a teacher. Ernest Todd, one of the ngers of 

mgregational Church, at Evanston, has a lyric tenor 

by oice, which shows deep and thoroug tudy of oratorio 

musician who promises much for the future Mr 


lls Todd 


is also first tenor of the 


Jessie Bate, contralto in 


Church, is one of the singers w ev e has been traine 
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bur sang Hawley’s “Greeting.” From the delightful and 
sympathetic style in which all these selections were given 
it was evident the musicians co-operated heartily with hosts 
of other friends in wishing Mrs. Howell-Cook a most en- 
joyable honeymoon in Florida, and cordial greeting and 
earnest welcome on their return the first of May to their 
new home in Elgin, III. 
©®A® 

Prof. Gabriel Katzenberger, whose well trained choruses 
are quite celebrated, gave the evening of February 1 and 
afternoon of February 2 the operetta “Golden Hair and the 
Three Bears.” The program and those who took part 


in this entertainment were as follows: 

GR Finns 5 22 500 satesicananscandies ..Beulah Lundstrom 
PBR» 6ccvtecnseon May E. Renner 
Hildegard Helmold 


r ' 
Woodland Queen | eaten 
Queen’s attendants 

Florence Lundstrom, Martha Harnisch, Florence Neubarth, 
Robert Seuffer, Harriet Richmann and Margaret 
Hausmann 


- , Friday....Clara Marie Katzenberger 
Fairy Queen. ~ y , 
F SENG: covvcicndstueset Julia Klotz 
Faithful , Friday.....Martha Gottmannshausen 
‘aithtul ° ~ esees , 
. : ? Saturday. ..ccvcsecses Tillie Wengierski 


...Maebelle G. Zeitz 
..Fredia Helmold 
Vere Wormwood 

Frailtie ... , ; : ; -Arthur Antonisen 

Will-o’-the-Wisps 
Christine Fuchs, Elsie Dahm, Ehel Spolander, Flossie Kad 

lec, Bertha Haenchen, Frances Wengierski, Margarite 
Fuchs and Lilie Lundstrom. 
..Edmund Hunnemann, Blanchard Buehler 


Lightfoot seeeeee 
, Friday 
) Saturday 


Airy 


Wandering Minstrels.. 
Queen's subjects 
Barbara Kraft, May Norman, Miran Paver, L. Woltmann 
and Florence Wilder 


Big Bruin Joe Schwieckerat 
: F , Friday Lawrence Hope 
Mammie Muff , 

’ Saturday Sadie Rodenhausen 
Tiny Cub Harold Florence 


The celebrated children’s chorus, especially in the grand 
horus of the forest children, appeared to the greatest ad- 
vantage and sang wonderfully well, considering the age 
ind the vast number that had to be controlled and di- 
rected 

Professor Katzenberger has made an English version 





and translation Goerner’s “Sleeping Beauty,” and is 
also composing the music. The selections from the opera 
which we have had the pleasure of hearing from the manu- 

have proven delightfully harmonic and _ tuneful 
melodies. The characters of the opera, necessarily, are 


children and adults. The four-part chorus written for 
ladies’ voices throughout specially grand and interest- 
ing. In the beautiful scene where the Prince is awakened 
little brownies are introduced. Professor Katzenberger is 
well known in Chicago, not only for his thorough training 
if immense choruses, but also for the musical work he has 
icc mplished imong the children in the high sche ] 
At the opening of the Coliseum during the Grand Army 
encampment his well-known trained chorus of 1,000 voices 
will be remembered. At the laying of the cornerstone of 
the new post office it was his thoroughly trained chorus 
that greeted McKinley, and also gave such soul stirring 


and delightful selections at the Dewey festival 


©®A® 

\ very interesting matinee is promised for the afternoon 
of Saturday, March 2, at Recital Hall by pupils of the 
Schoo! of Acting of the Chicago Musical College \ 
trio of plays will be presented under the direction of Hart 
Conway. The program will be made up of J. P. Wooler’s 
comedietta, “The Wedding Flowers,” Pinero’s two-act 
comedy, ‘‘The Money Spinner,” and an act from “The 
Princess and the Butterfly.” 

The cast will be as follows: 

rHE WEDDING FLOWERS.” 


( nel ( nee . William Eversor 
Falcon Hope wae ; Horace Phillips 
Septimus Symmetr Joseph Carmichael 
\ et Hope Miss Marie Henley 
Isabel Claren Miss Lydia Winterhalter 
Louisa : Miss Elizabeth Hollinger 
‘THE MONEY SPINNER.” 
Lord Vengussie¢ ; Arthur C. Welshaus 
Baron ¢ dle Raymond L. Chase 





Harold Boycott Clifton C. Payden 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


724 Kimball Hall, CHICAGO. 





MUSICAL COURIER. 





ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN’'S CARNEGIE HALL STUDIO. 


RS. BALDWIN has a beautifully furnished home 
studio in Carnegie Hall Building, New York. On 

the walls are autographed photographs of most of the 
prominent singers of to-day She is one of the best 
equipped singers before the American public. Her reper 
tory embraces the best compositions of English, French 
and German composers, speaking all three languages 
fluently, which enables her to interpret the songs cor 


Jules Faubert Wayne B. Carlock 
Millicent Boycott Miss Evelyn Wiedling 
Dorinda Croodle Miss Elizabeth Hollinger 


Margot Miss May Friedberg 
FOURTH ACT OF “THE PRINCESS AND THE 
BUTTERFLY.’ 


Sir George Lamorant, Bart Clement Kirby 
Faulding (his valet Eugene Stockdale 
Fay Luliani ‘ Miss Margaret Huddlestone 


®Aae 
The Joseph Vilim Orchestral Club, assisted by Lonis 
(mato, ’cellist, and Miss Sarah E. Wildman, pianist, will 
give a concert at the French Evangelical Church, Centre 
avenue, near Taylor street, on Thursday evening, Febru- 
iry 28, 1901, at 8.15 o'clock 
The program is: 
Overture, Lustspiel Kela-Bela 
Orchestra 
Suite, Peer Gyr ° Grieg 


Orchestra 


‘Cello Solos 
serceus¢ Dunkler 
Ave Maria : ..Gounod 
Fileuse Dunkler 


Louis Amato 

Piano Solos 

Nocturne 
Hark, Hark, the Lark 

Miss Sarah E. Wildman 


Schumann 


Schubert- Liszt 


Overture Schleppergre! 


Orchestra 
Marche Militaire Schubert 
Orchestra 
®©®A©® 

The 1,000 school children who formed the stage chorus 
at the Auditorium the morning of the celebration of Wash 
ington’s Birthday added much with their childish voices 
to the general pleasure of the celebration. 

At the South Side Club, after an old-fashioned supper 
at 6.30, genuine plantation songs were given. Several 
churches arranged a celebration for the 169th anniversary 


of the birth of the first president 





rectly and to render them understandingly. She is famil 
iar with all the oratorios, a very hard student and painstak 
ing artist. 

Her voice is a deep, rich contralto, very even and flex 
ible, and she sings most intelligently and with rare tast 


and expression. Her disposition and temperament, t 


gether with her voice, make her a great favorite in the 
drawing room as well! as on the stage 


At the Austin Baptist Church, under the auspices of th 
Epworth League and Ladies’ Aid Society, a musical pro 
gram of unusual merit was given 

February 21 John Farson gave an entertainment at the 
“Pleasant Home,”’ Oak Park 
orated as a tribute to Washington's Birthday. Sig. Ton 


Che dining room was dec 


maso’s Mandolin Orchestra furnished the musi 
OA Ee 
Upon the evening of February 21 Mr. and Mrs. Wil 
liam Nelson Burritt gave in their studio a musical The 
contributors on this occasion were Mrs. Charles Trego 
and Gustaf Holmquist 
©®aAG 
Mrs. Ada M. Sheffield was the assisting vocal! artist with 
the Spiering Quartet at Columbus, Ohio, February 26 
Her part of the program consisted of miscellaneous songs 
both modern and classical. Mrs. Sheffield will also give 
a song recital Marcl n Hutchinson, Kar 
27 AC 


In consequence of the Amateur Musical Club having en 


gaged Dohnanyi for a piano recital on the afternoon of 
March 7, the ballad 
Summy Company for that afternoon will be postponed un 
til the following Thursday, March 14, at 3 p. m., in Uni 
versity Hall 

The artists at the first ballad concert will be Miss Helen 
Buckley, soprano; Miss Eleanora Scheib, pianist, and W 


‘oncert announced by the Clayton F 


\. Howland, baritone 
Maurice Sternberg Musicale. 

The prominent Brooklyn connoisseur and violinist will 
give one of his fine musicals early in March, and has 
engaged the services of Miss Louise B. Voigt, soprano; 
Miss Marguerite Stilwell, pianist; Percy T. Hemus, bari- 
tone, and F. W. Riesberg, accompanist 








Oratorio, 
The Great Contralto. Opera, 
Concert, 
JUSTIN THATCHER. Recital. 


The Incomparable Tenor. 


istinguished Artists and Organizations under the exclusive Nixon management include: 


FRANK CHESIRE NIXON § wcey eucven 


LORRAINE D_ L’ARCHET, 


The Brilliant Violiniste. 


HATTE BARTON KERLIN, 
Co 


acert Pianiste. 


Concerts, 
Recitals, 
Musicales 


THE CHICAGO CONCERT CLUB—AN IDEAL ENSEMBLE—EXTENDED TOUR SEASON ig00-!901. 





FIRST AMERICAN 


TOUR, 


MARCH and APRIL, 


1901. 


Leipsic Philharmonie Orchestra. 


HERR HANS WINDERSTEIN, Conductor. 


Direction: NORMA KNUPFEL, 
138 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


KNABE PIANO USED 
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Philadel pita. 
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PHILADELPHIA OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, ' 
4230 Regent Square, February 23, 1901. | 
HE week in music was opened Monday night 
by a complimentary concert given by the Phil 
adelphia Choral Society, under the leadership 
of Henry G. Thunder, to its associate men 





bers at the Academy of Fine Arts 

The abominable acoustical properties of the hall, or 
rather the utter lack of such, was not conducive to the 
enjoyment of good music. The chorus sang in their well 
trained fashion, the spontaneity of attack and delicate 
shading being their most commendable points; their bes 
work was probably done in the unaccompanied “Lullaby 
of Life,” by Leslie. The soloists were Miss Katherine | 
Tegtmeier, soprano; Miss Kathryn McGuckin, contralto 
ind W. S. Thunder, pianist 
flexible voice, which she uses in a pleasing manner. ©O 


Miss McGuckin’s work it is sufficient to say that she was 


Miss Tegtmeier possesses a 


t her best Soth ladies were vigorously applauded, which 
they acknowledged by giving encores 

On Wednesday evening the Boston Symphony Orches 
tra gave its monthly concert. Miss Adele Aus der Ohe 
was the soloist, and if Philadelphia has time to partially 
forget the impression created by this artist when she ap 
peared in 1895 with this same organization, on this occa 
sion she has left us a remembrance which time is power 
less to efface; hers was a triumph rarely falling to the lot 
of any soloist. After playing the Schumann Concerto, A 
minor, op. 54, she was recalled so many times that it was 
mpossible to keep trace of the number; she greeted eac! 
iresh outburst with an unaffected smile of delight. Th: 
other numbers on the program were: Beethoven's “Fide 
lio” Overture, op. 72; Charles Martin Loeffler’s “Th 
Death of Tintagiles’” and Brahms’ Symphony No. 1 
C minor 

In the “Death of Tintagiles” all the effects.of modern 
orchestration have been used; it must be said, however, 
that the gentleman died very hard 

There was a little inaccuracy on the program, which was 
all the more surprising as mistakes of any kind are usually 
conspicuous by their absence in this well regulated 
organization. I refer to the fact that notwithstanding the 
score of the “Death of Tintagiles” has been remodeled, 
now requiring only one viole d’amour, the program read 
Symphonic Poem for orchestra and two violes d'amour 
obbligate (the violes d’amour by Franz Kneisel and C. M 
Loeffier).” 

The concert of the second series of the Boston Sym 
phony was on Friday night, February 22 Fritz Kreisler 
was the soloist, and in his playing of the Mendelssohn 


' 


Violin Concerto in E minor lived up to the impression 


he made on his first appearance. Notwithstanding that 
encores are unusual with soloists of the Boston Sym- 
phony, the audience was so persistent that he finally 
responded, choosing the same composition he used as an 
encore on his first visit here, the Gavotte from Bach's | 
major. The rest of the program consisted of ‘““Academic 
Festival” Overture, Brahms; “Slavonic’’ Rhapsody, op 
45, Dvorak, and Beethoven’s Symphony No. 3 

Although the boxholders at these two concerts wert 
conspicuous by their absence, in vigorous observance of 
Lent, I presume the musical] season has not yet drawn to 
a close. The Octave Club gives its fourth annual con- 
cert, assisted by Miss Florence Fuhweiler, soprano; Rob 
program 


has been announced, and in the hands of the finished per 


ert Hurlbrink, basso, on March 2 An exceilent 


formers of which the club is composed the concert will no 


‘ 


oubt be very enjoyable 

The reappearance of Josef Hofmann, no longer a child 
wonder, but now a well developed musician of twenty-five 
years, has been announced for the afternoon of March 9 
DoMINGA LYNCH SOUDER 


John Church Company’s Publications. 


HE following are some of the recent dates showing 
when compositions published by the John Church 


Company were performed 


The Lark Now Leaves His Watery Nest Parker 
In May Time Buck 
Richard Pyron Overstreet (February ) New York City 
Rose Fable Hawley 
Ihe Lark Now Leaves H Watery Nest Parker 
Louise B. Voigt (February 18) Paterson, N. J. 
When First I Saw Thee Lassen 
Jennie Dutton (1 ruary ty) New York City 
The Lark Now Leaves His Watery Nest Parker 
Jennie Dutton (February 23 Ne York City 
Ne tan S« Seeboeck 
Minuet a l'A N 3 Seeboeck 
Butterfl Seeboeck 
Miss Cora ( tfield (February 13 Fond du Lac, Wis 
Miss Cora ( tf Februar Chicago, I 





Watertown, Wis 








F¢ r ar R \ \V Ss 

Butterfly Seeboeck 

Minuet a l’Antic N 3 Seeboeck 
Strasser’s (Irchestr February ) Chicag ] 

Butterfly Seeboeck 


See boeck 


Seeboeck 


Neapolitan Serenade 
Minuet a l’Antico, N 
Strasser’s Orchestra (February 4) Rock Island, I 
Strasser’s Orcl (January 30) Chicago, I 


Rutterfly Seeboeck 


W. C. E. Seeboeck (February 4 Davenport, Ia 
Neapolitan Serenad Seeboeck 
W. C. E. Seeboeck (February 4) Rock Island, I 


(de to Bacchus Chaminade 


Molly’s Eyes Hawley 
Douglas Lane (February 13) Masonic Temple, New York 
Lydia Margaret R. Lang 
Hallett Gilberte (February 6) Boston, Mass 
In Memoriam , woes Liza Lehmann 
David Ross (January 31) Toronto, Ont 
aptive Memories . Nevin 
Lesson With the Fan D’ Hardelot 


Mrs. Weakley (January 29) -Cleveland, Ohi 





Harold Bauer in Recital. 


AROLD BAUER, the Parisian piano virtuoso, gave 
the first of his two final piano recitals in Mendels 


sohn Hall last Thursday afternoon. This was his pro 


gram: 

Sonata in B minor Chopin 
Prelude and Fugue, N 3, in D flat Bac 
Ca B minor Brahn 








Tw Sinding 
E minor Liszt 
Pre rale and Fugus Franck 
I g wank Ss ma 
rhe sonata afforded Mr. Bauer an opportunity display 
his most mellow, coaxing tones, and his brilliant technic 


Of especial tonal beauty was his delivery of the song 


theme in the first movement. The scherzo was clearly and 


swiltly sped, and the finale played with breadth and forces 
Bach’s C sharp major prelude and fugue, announced en 
harmonically on the program, was a model of polyphony 
The Brahn Capr o,” taken at rather a leisurely pace 
vas in the right « r key The two Sinding capric« 
pre ved be nm Iti though not ol much depth Pleas 


¥< ii 
ing in contrast and Northern in spirit, the second one had 


) be ré peated 


The great F minor udy f Liszt was rolled off the 
facile fingers of Mr. Bauer, whose playing of this master’ 
works is peculiarly sympathetic César Franck’s work 
cannot be dismissed in a few words. Despite its deft use 
of the bell theme in “Parsifal,” there is more than a 
residuum of originality | 


he prelude, music that might have been made by a 


medizval master, has yet a Mendelssohnian flavor; the 


horale is more interesting and intricate in its simplicity 
As for the fugue, no one but an adept in the art of counter 
point as Franck could have reared on its simple theme 
such a stately edifice rhe return of the horale near the 
Se an e clever combining of themes are testimony to 
e composer's scholarship, and about it all is the 
phere churchly my sn 
In Schumann Baus xcels. The various sections 
e anil ed ( P ks were given with due under 
standing of their musical meanings and technically admis 
able This pianist’s dynamic range is wide and his tone 
never becomes dry or hard. It is a singing touch, and 
gs ¢ n the rapid flights. The audience was 
ge d unusually enthusiastic Mr. Bauer's farewel 
recital was t have taken place yesterday afternoon, too 
é cisn this K 


Burmeister’s Liszt Concert. 


| HE subscription for the concert which R. Burmeist 
will give to-morrow afternoon in Mendelssohn Hal 
for the benefit of the fund for the Liszt monument, in Wei 


ir, has been a most gratifying one \ full house is an 








ticipated, which is due to the noble purpose of the concert 
as well as to its attraction \ combination of Burmeister 
and Schumann-Heink a rare thing, even for the New 
York public, which is as spoiled as perhaps the public of 
no other city. Madame Schumann-Heink has no rival i 

e interpretation of Liszt songs, and moreover will be 
companied by Mr. Burmeister, who, on his part, put on the 
program as principa nber Liszt great Sonata in B 
min the only mie ( ‘ te ind I I ¢ nasterpiece 

I the piano tite ¢ lhe t b gr 
success 


In artistic mann 


ninent soprano, sang German and English song 
ital, held under the LUSPIce the Clubhouse A — 
Dorchester. Mass on | ruary 13 





American School Of Opera, | 


Berkeley Lyceum Theatre, 23 W. 44th Street, NEW YORK. 





DIRECTORS: FACULTY: 


WM? G. STEWART, 
8S, C. BENNETT, 

BEN TEAL, 

W. H. MacDONALD, 
A. Y. CORNELL. 

WM. O. WOLFE, Sec’y. 


S. C. BENNETT, Choral Director 
LOUISE DOTTI, Opera Ensemble 


LOUIS SENAC, Fencing. 


HANNAH & HAMLIN, Western Representatives, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


WM. G. STEWART, General Director. 
GEORGE PAXTON, Stage Director 


LUIGI ALBERTIERI and Dancing and 
AURELIO COCCIA, ‘ Deportment 
Of the Metropolitan Grand Opera Co. 


A Series of Five Performances. 
Jan. 29, Feb. 19, March 7-28, April 16, at 8.15 P. M. 


Tueseday Evening, Februery 19, 
“PINAFORE.’’ 
Complete Instructions in Opera Repertoire—Grand, Light, Comic, 


Circulars and Terms sent on application 


APAAAAL AAA ALY 








SEASON OF 1900—the 
Number of cities visited, 108. Number of concerts played, 111. 
miles traveled, 


—October, November, December. S 


“The Popular Music King.” 


BROOKE 
Ghicago Marine Band. 


THOMAS PRESTON BROOKE, Conductor. 


eatest on record! Twenty-nine consecutive weeks, ending with ten weeks’tour of the East and Canada, 


260. Thousands turned away unable to gain standing room! Return engagement demanded every where! 
SEASON OF 1901.—Time #lmost sold solid! Opening with tour of the Northwest January 11 and closing with twelve weeks’ concert tour 
[ jal engagement—four weeks—Palace of Music, Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo! Seventy- 

two concerts at Zoological Gardens, Cincinnati’s famous pleasure resort, and May Festivals throughout the South ! ‘ 
All the Great Soloists! All the Sensational Features! Press and People unite ia declaring this ‘‘ The Greatest Band of them all! ”’ 


Address HOME OFFICE, 200 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 





AND HIS 


FAMOUS 








Average number of miles traveled per day, 118. Total number of 





THIS SPACE IS TO BE DEVOTED TO THE INSERTION OF 


PORTRAITS OF SUCCESSFUL 





BESSIE MAY BOWMAN. 


Piano and 


E. M. BOWMAN. Peo. Soaio, Stelnway Hall, New York. 


Organist and Conductor Baptist Temple Choir, Brooklyn. 
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Gabrilowitsch 


In Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


Last night was celebrated the first appearance here of the young 
Russian pianist, Ossip Gabrilowitsch. “Of the royal line of Ru- 
binstein,” they call him, and surely it would not seem amiss to 
term him Prince Ossip, one of the heirs apparent in the realms of 
music. His bearing is lofty, and he plays with authority, so “long 
live Prince Ossip.” 

The program presented last evening at the Lyceum, in its length 
was sufficient to show the young pianist’s range and 
versatility. Mendelssohn’s Prelude and Fugue in E minor; Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in E flat major; Schubert’s matchless little Im- 
promptu in B flat; the three selections by Chopin; two beautiful 
numbers by Gabrilowitsch himself; Rachmaninoff’s exquisite Pre- 
lude and Liszt’s Polonaise in E major, with the encores that were 
demanded, might well be chosen to bring out the powers of a pian- 
ist who, although barely twenty-three, yet makes older musicians look 


and variety, 


to their laurels, 

Gabrilowitsch excels in passages of splendor and richness, and 
in those of quiet sadness. His “Mazurka Melancholique” is in- 
dicative of a phase of his own nature, and this was one of the most 
delightful numbers. 

All Gabrilowitsch’s playing is permeated by a high intelligence, 
a mental grasp which sees at once the possibilities of a motive, 
which, with his wonderful technic, it is an easy matter to inter- 
pret. The artist's understanding is supreme. His dignity is ever 
present; his emotions at no time overpower him or his auditors. 
There is always discretion, always a musicianly and technical per- 
fection which must excite the utmost admiration and respect. 

Musicians last night delighted in the sureness of his attack, 
the beauty of his touch and his faultless fingering. Difficulties did 
not exist for him. He seemed the master; the notes, rippling or 
»owerful, were the fairies and genii to do his bidding. 

The quiet assurance of the young pianist’s demeanor accorded 
That the 


phrases should fall as they did from his fingers seemed as inevit- 


well with the unimpeachable perfection of his execution. 


able as fate, and as far removed from question or criticism, 

Gabrilowitsch is a master technician and he has a wonderful 
mind. He should rejoice that there is still something more to 
work for, else life would not be worth the living. With more years 
upon his staunch young shoulders, more emotions to sway him, a 
few sorrows to make their impression upon his soul, and more of 
the misery and the joy of life to fill his eyes, there will come to 
Gabrilowitsch completer power, more fire and fierceness. 

Majesty and grandeur are at his command, but misery must bring 
fierceness, and sorrow must bring compassion. Gabrilowitsch has 
life before him, and there is little in art that he may not attain to. 
He is a fortunate man 

The audience of last night went away glad beyond expression at 
having heard one of the marvels of the present generation. Still 
inother encore was demanded of him after the evening’s program 
vas finished.—Minneapolis Tribune, February 14, 1901. 








Gabrilowitsch Piano Recital. 


ip Gabrilowitsch, the young Russian pianist, gave a recital last 





evening at the Lyceum Theatre that won expressions of warm praise 
from the musical audience present. He is by far the most musical 
of any of the young pianists who have astonished, or attempted to 
istonish, the public with their acquirements. He has mental grasp 


ind poetic insight to a remarkable degree, and he evidently loves 


j 


nd lives in his music. 
Of the many excellent qualities of his playing, his beautiful touch 
nd lovely finish must be considered pre-eminent. His touch is 


on thing exquisite, at times fairly caressing, producing the softest, 
tones that are simply entrancing, and, in pianissimo 


most vel ve ty ot 
] nusical. Personally, Mr. Gabrilowitsch has fewer 


wv 





anner than any pianist before the public, and there is not the 
lightest attempt at tricks of any kind to catch the public. He is 
manly, earnest and sincere and entirely devoid of anything verg- 


ntality. In fact, his repose of manner, for one so 





ing on sentime 
s remarkable. His selections last evening showed poetic 
F acy and musical perception rather than breadth and 
power. Mendelssohn’s Prelude and Fugue in E minor was given 
1 beautiful reading, as was the Beethoven Sonata in E flat major, 
and with the themes clear and fairly singing. The Chopin group, 
he best of the evening in most respects, was given with charming 









fin and beautiful expression. In response to a most insistent 
encore, Mr. Gabrilow h gave another Chopin composition, Pre- 

le, op. 28. The p t gave two of his own compositions, the 
Caprice Burlesque proving the most interesting. Liszt’s Polonaise, 
E major, was given with the same beautiful tone, but was some- 

at disappointing in breadth. The audience refused to leave, how- 
ever, until Mr, Gabrilowitsch returned and gave Schumann's “ Nacl 
tiick,”” with wondrous beauty of tone and exquisite expression 
Minneapolis Times, February 14, 1901. 





Gabrilowitsch Piano Recital. 


itsch has the power of giving one beautiful 

aying is more suggestive than convincing—more 
ibtle than dogmatic. He does not force his personality upon you, 
but rather allows you to enter, if you are able, the charmed circle 


Ossip Gabrilow 


thoughts. His 





f his reflections and aspirations. Then he leads you along attract 


e pathways of beautiful tones. When the necessary rapport has 


been thoroughly established between performer and listener (which 


is not just at first), you begin to realize the interpretative possi- 
bilities of the piano. You learn that its mysteries are infinite. The 
young Russian does not inform you just why or how it is that 
his playing at one moment intoxicates and at the next confuses with 
its fantastic arrangements of lights and shadows. In this reserve 
lies the young man’s power. In this he resembles Ignace Pader- 
ewski and proves himself a true son of a race capable of tremendous 
feeling and of equal retention. This is really the psychology of the 
magnetism about which much is written and little known. There 
is nothing to be argued against Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s playing except 
the occasional evidence of his youth. But even this had not to be 
condoned in the Chopin numbers. The texture of the tones in the 
Nocturne was almost as velvety as are De Pachmann’s. But Ga- 
brilowitsch does not allow you for long to dream of Pachmann’s 
Chopin. In the Valse there was a mad joy that was the player’s 
very own, and in the Polonaise an unsuspected wealth of dynamic 
resource that set one to wondering what this young player will be 
n another decade. The interpretation of Schumann was perhaps 
more pronouncedly indicative of his genius and at the same time 
of his limitations than were any others. While he most surely has 
in his nature the strong, deep feeling necessary to a correct un- 
derstanding of Schumann, he has not lived long enough to sound 
rreat depths. His interpretation of the Beethoven Sonata was in- 
teresting. The character of the sonata is light and spirited, and 
the performer gave to each movement fine color and style. The 
performance was clean and more definite than any other. The Ru- 
binstein Barcarolle received charming treatment, and the Schu- 
bert-Tausig “Marche Militaire’ was stirringly played. In an en- 
core number, also by himself, he showed a Schumann-like strength 
and an adequate idea of the larger harmonic forms. 

His bearing is dignity itself and he has much individuality. 
The audience liked him from the first, and before the close of the 
program the liking had become an affectionate admiration. The 
young Gabrilowitsch has no affectations, either, in his playing or 
his manner. He did not accept the homage paid him as if it was 
his by right, but rather as a tribute merely to an art of which he 
was the responsible possessor.—St. Paul Dispatch, February 16, 


1901. 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the Russian pianist, played before a large 
and unusually demonstrative audience at the Central Presbyterian 
Church last evening. Mr. Gabrilowitsch is much more conventional 
in appearance than his name would suggest. His bow is unassum- 
ing.. His hair is thick, but it is not dressed in halo fashion. His 
manner suggests modest confidence. His technic is brilliant. He 
obtains a beautiful tone from his instrument. There is nothing 
coldly correct about his interpretations. Very often he is defight 
fully daring. Always a rare and poetic fancy colors vividly his play 
ing. The greatest heights, it is apparent, Gabrilowitsch has not 
yet attained. This was made manifest in the Beethoven Sonata, 
op. 31, No. 3. But one does not reach great heights in art of any 
sort at twenty-five, and the fact that the sonata was not the least 
interesting number on the program proves that for the young 
pianist those heights are almost in sight. Schumann’s gay and sad, 
thoughtless and tender “‘Faschingsschwank aus Wien,” op. 26, 
afforded opportunity for a display of fine sentiment that was never 
sentimentality. The romance and the scherzo were played with the 
wild abandon and the -bizarre touch characteristic only of the Rus- 
sian and the Pole. Perhaps the Chopin group last evening aroused 
the most enthusiasm. That gay, mad waltz in C sharp minor, op 
64, No. 2, was played with wicked realism, and the audience demand 
ed it again. The Nocturne in B major, op. 9, No. 3, was beautifully 
interpreted; the Polonaise in A flat received a polished and brilliant 
reading. Gabrilowitsch played his own “Petite Serenade” and was 
forced to repeat it. It is a dainty and very pleasing composition 
Rubinstein’s Barcarolle, in G minor, was played, and for a final 
number there was the “Marche Militaire’ (Schubert-Tausig). The 
audience refused to leave until the pianist had responded to another 
encore.—St. Paul Globe, February 16, 1901. 





Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the Russian pianist, played last night at the 
Central Presbyterian Church. His hearers received him with un 
equivocal delight. They found in Ossip another of those dreamy 
sentimentalists so common among the musicians of Eastern Eu- 
rope, a melodic Browning, not always comprehensible, but “so per- 
fectly fascinating, don’t you know.” Gabrilowitsch is quite in fash- 
ion. His piano is a lute. His hair is very long. His manners are 
eccentric. He takes himself even more seriously than does Pader- 
ewski, and never permits himself to smile. The eye of a Bourbon 
king may twinkle, a Romanoff may occasionally look genial, even at 
levees. But a high priest of the piano awed by his own mysteries 
must hear but faintly the hosannas of the faithful. 

Ossip’s hair is black, glossy, really good to see. The locks of 
Ignace were of a sun-cured, tawny tint, an unloveliness inimitable 
Ossip looks impassive. Ignace looks arrogant, almost insolent. 

There remains, nevertheless, the wonderful Ossop bow. It is not 
the sweeping, graceful obcisance of ordinary Russians—of princes, 
diplomats and the rest. When Ossip recognizes his audience he 
tosses his head abruptly and shakes a few curls out of place. It is 
exactly the flytime protest of a shaggy, restless pony. Neither the 
pianist nor the pony smiles. But the pony can “look pleasant.” 

Most of last night’s music, however, was exquisite. Mr. Gabrilo 
witsch is in full accord with the poetic shadow thoughts that flit 
through much great harmony. He is never incisive, never wholly 
definite, though he can crack forth staccatos, pound out fortissimos 


with the best of them. But wherever a sentiment would be less 
sweet, less sad, less sympathetic by becoming more articulate, this 
artist realizes perfectly the inspiration in his composer. Of few 
players can one say so much. That Gabrilowitsch never hesitated, 
that he was technically correct, is simply to say that he is a recog- 
nized though youthful virtuoso.—St. Paul Pioneer Press, February 
16, 1901. 


William C. Carl’s Successful Engagements. 


HAT William C. Carl has been meeting with success 
the following press notices of recent date forcibly il 
lustrate: 

The organ recital by William C. Carl was a revelation to all who 
were privileged to be present. The well selected program was bril 
liantly rendered, with an artistic finish which charmed the hearers.- 
Evening Telegraph, Painesville, Ohio. 

In the presence of a fashionable audience that filled the church 
to the doors the inaugural concert on the splendid new Grazier 
memorial organ was given last night. William C. Carl, director of 
the Guilmant Organ School, and organist of the First Presbyterian 
Church, New York, 
won for himself the heartiest of applause and skilfully drew from 
the instrument evidences of its beautiful quality and possibilities 
Pittsburg, Pa., 


was in charge of the excellent program, and 


Commercial Gazette. 

William C. Carl, with his master style and rare skill, entertained 
a large audience in the Presbyterian Church, where he brought 
out the resources of the new memorial organ magnificently. Mr 
Carl’s execution is marvelous, and his shadings and varieties of ex- 
pression are so clear that each pipe seems to be a human voice 
directed by a master mind. The rendition of the numbers brought 
forth round after round of applause.—Trenton, N. J., Daily Amer 
ican 

Mr. Carl will shortly give a series of Lenten recitals 
New York. 


America School of Opera. 


(} Tuesday, February 19, the students of the Ameri 
can School of Opera gave Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Pin- 
afore” at the Berkeley Lyceum Theatre. That the various 
members of the cast had been carefully drilled in their 
parts was evident. Nearly all sang well, but with one or 
two exceptions the acting of the entire cast was poor 
Emery Brannen and Pauline Johnson were a very luke 
warm pair of lovers. Miss Johnson sings well, but was 
very nervous. Mr. Brannen can neither sing nor act. De- 
witt C. Mott was a very youthful Captain Corcoran; his 
voice is light but pleasing. Allen C. Hinckley was again 
the best in the cast. His singing was distinctly good. 
Elbert E. Johnson as Dick Deadeye looked and acted 
the part. He worked hard and found favor with the audi 
ence Frances Golden was satisfactory as Buttercup. 
The chorus, although hampered by the small stage, did 


very well Their attack has improved and their “stage 
business’ was excellent. The cast was as follows 

The Right Hon, Sir Joseph Porter Allen C. Hinckley 
Captain Corcoran Dewitt C. Mott 
Ralph Rackstraw , kmery Brannen 
Dick Deadeye Elbert E. Johnson 
Bill Bobstay Andreas Schneider 
Boatswain's Mate. . John J. Lynch 
Josephine.. ; ‘ bai Pauline Johnson 
Hebe.... tide esecla ‘ Edith Fraser 


Buttercup .Frances Golden 


“Adler Recital. 

This affair was given considerable attention by the Brook 
lyn press, showing somewhat the appreciation of the fair 
lady and singer, Christine Adler 

Said the Citizen, among other things: “The Schumann 
Club sang several selections, showing that she is a most 
able conductor. Mr. Soennichssen, basso, sang with taste 
and fine tone placing. Mr. Berger is also one of her promi- 


nent bass pupils. * * * The musicale was a_ perfect 


success.” 
The Eagle said that “Miss Adler’s chorus testified to her 
* * * Mr. Soennichssen sang 


* * * The evening was 


ability as a conductor. 
with expression and good taste. 
most enjoyable in all respects.” 





Buck Musicale. 
Dudley Buck, Jr., and Perlee V. Jervis, the pianist, unite 
in an hour of music at Carnegie Hall the coming Saturday, 
March 2, the music beginning at 3 o’clock. 
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The Clavier Controversy. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 

I have recently read with the greatest interest the vari- 
ous articles in the Virgil controversy which have appeared 
in THe Musica Courier, beginning with Dr. Hanchett's 





letter in the issue of December 19. I have no doubt that 
they have been carefully and thoughtfully read by a large 
number of earnest, intelligent, conscientious piano teach 
ers who are anxious to arrive at the truth in regard to 
this much talked of Virgil method. It is from the rank 
and file of piano teachers—those who are quietly, earn 
estly, eagerly working toward the light and truth where 
ever they are found, those who without prejudice and 
without desire for personal glory are striving to get re 


sults in the best and shortest way—it is from such teach 
ers that the truth is to come eventually and not from the 
bright and shining lights in the profession who have meth 
ods of their own to promulgate, and who fear, if they ac 
knowledge good in anything else, they may dim their own 
lustre and thereby diminish the number of their followers 
It is because I believe that the pe rsonal experience of a 
practical teacher with the Virgil clavier and method may 
be helpful to many teachers who are still in doubt about 
them, that I am impelled to ask for a little of your valua 
ble space. 

I had been a pupil under the best masters in this coun 
try and in Europe, and a teacher of several years’ experi 
ence before I became interested in the Virgil work. When 
I left my teachers—for whom I have the highest respect 
and to whom I shall always be deeply grateful for what 
they did for me—I had a mediocre technic and a great 
many musical ideas. In fact, my head was almost burst 
ing with musical ideas which I longed to express, but, 
alas! my unruly fingers refused to do my will. I found 
the same trouble with my pupils Technic, ever more 
technic, seemed to be the crying need before the musical 
thought could find expression. I followed faithfully th: 
technical course considered essential by the leading con 
servatories, and by most of the leading teachers in Amer 
ica and Europe, but it was a long, dreary road and at the 
end the results were not satisfactory. I was not so con 
cerned over the very talented pupils, for I knew they 
would reach the goal anyhow, even if they did take a 
roundabout way to get there; but my anxiety was for the 
mediocre ones—the vast majority—how could I help them 
more? How bring up the general average of my class? 
here must be a better and a shorter way I felt, but what 
was it? At last I determined to look into the Virgil 
method and see if here could be found what I was seek 
ing. Right here, let me say, I have observed that the 
majority of Mr. Virgil’s pupils are those who, having tried 


1 
] 
i 


all the great masters of Europe and America, go to him as 


a last resort. In other words, it seems to be his special 
mission to set free the imprisoned musical souls that other 
masters have awakened 

From the first lesson there was something so simple, so 
definite, so logical, so progressive about the method that it 
appealed with the greatest force to my intelligence and to 
my common sense. Its eclecticism delighted me especially 
It seemed to combine the best things of all methods pre 
sented in a manner so novel and so easy to understand that 
technic, instead of being dry and uninteresting, became an 
intellectual delight 

I have been testing the Clavier and method carefully for 
the past four years with my pupils, and the longer I use 
them the more delighted I become with the results obtained 
I have found that I can do with a pupil in one year what 


I could not do in two before; 


that in developing the time, 
sense and memory, and as a means of putting brain into 
the fingers, the Clavier is unrivaled; that the results with 


children have been especially satisfactory, and that their 
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piano is used exclusively; that the general average of my 
class has been brought up wonderfully, as I have been able 
to make of very ordinary material far better players than 
I could ever have made without this aid; that the enthu 
siasm among my pupils has been doubled. In fact, it is a 
common occurrence for pupils to say to me: “I was never 
so much interested in anything before. It is perfectly fas 
cinating.” 

The natural query which comes to most persons in re 
gard to the use of the Clavier is, Does it tend to make a 
pupil unmusical and give a hard touch? To this I would 
say emphatically no; provided it is practiced in strict ac 
cordance with Mr. Virgil’s ideas of nerve and muscular 
control, which 1s the underlying principle of the method, 
and which cannot fail to give a musical tone. I have been 
able to do more with my pupils, even the very young ones, 
musically, since using the Clavier and method, than ever 
before, and it is this fact, above all others, that has made 
me an enthusiastic advocate of them. In regard to Dr 
Hanchett’s much quoted sentence in his first letter to THE 
Musicat Courier, in which he speaks of the goal of the 
leading exponents of the method being technic and not 
music, I would like to give a little of my personal experi 
ence with Mr. Virgil. I went to him for technic, and tech 
nic only, but I think in all my private work with him I 
never spent at the Clavier more than five minutes of a 
lesson All the rest of 
the time was spent at the piano studying tonal effects in 
I believe Mr. Virgil 


which often lasted over two hours 


scales, chords, arpeggios, accent, &c. 
follows the same course with all pupils just as soon as the 
first principles are thoroughly mastered and muscular con 
ditions are right. In my own work, he paid far more at 
tention to quality of tone than to velocity, and, from all I 
know of his teaching, I believe he never sacrifices the for 
mer to the latter Although velocity is necessary and is 
worked for, a beautiful musical tone is always of first im 
portance to him 

It was my privilege during the past year to hear two 
recitals given in the same hall and on the same piano with 
in a week of each other. The first was given by the best 
pupil of one of our prominent pianists and teachers who 
has a national reputation and who, I understand, is vio 
lently opposed to the Clavier and method The second 
was given by one of Mr. Virgil’s best pupils and it was 
mpossible for any one with the least musical intelligence 
to fail to note the difference between the two pianists from 
1 musical standpoint only, putting aside the technical en 
tirely. In the first recital if there was one musical tone I 
iiled to hear it. Harshness, noise, bang seemed to be the 
goal aimed at in this case, until one’s ears fairly ached 
People said, “What a dreadful tone that piano has.” But 
lo! the contrast a few nights later with the Virgil pupil 
at the instrument! From beginning to end of the pro- 
gram there was not one harsh, strident, unmusical tone 
One could hardly believe that the piano was the same 
which had been so severely criticised only a few nights 
before 

I heard last summer in one of our large Western cities 
an impromptu recital given by the pupils of a prominent 
teacher who is an exponent of the Virgil method, and who 
by the way, teaches it in strict accordance with Mr. Vir 
gil’s ideas, and it was one of the most delightful pupils’ re 
citals, musically as well as technically, that I ever listened 
to. From the children’s pieces played by the youngest 
pupil to the concerto which closed the program all the 
numbers were given with an ease and an artistic finish 
which are seldom heard in pupil’s work. The teacher of 
these pupils had been for years a pupil of Leschetizky and 
of Raif and was a teacher of wide experience before tak- 
ing up the Virgil work, and so is in a position to judge 
fairly of the comparative merits of the method 

The majority of Mr. Virgil’s pupils go to him to im- 
prove their technic and to fit themselves for interpreta 
tion under other masters. Mr. Virgil makes no preten- 
sions along the latter line, and I have known of his best 
pupils, with his approval, studying interpretation with 
ome of the great artists in New York while developing 
their technic at the same time with him. Mr. Virgil's 


recognition of the importance of pedal technic, melody 


playing, phrasing and all the many things that are essen 
tial to an artistic interpretation in addition to finger dex 


terity and dynamic shading, is evidenced by the engage 
ment, at the Virgil Clavier Company Piano School, of 
S. M. Fabian, an artist 


his side of piano study at the same time that Mr. Virgil 


recognized ability, to conduct 


developing the technical, but always the musical tecl 
nical, let it be distinctly understood 

Mr. Virgil holds a unique place in the pianistic world, 
and his work marks an epoch in piano pedagogy. I hope 
the day may come when it will be viewed in the broad 
light of justice and fairness, and not-by the distorted 
vision of jealousy, self interest and prejudice Not until 
then will the world of piano players realize how much 
Mr. Virgil has done for them, and appreciate him ac 


Cc rdingly 


In his particular field Mr. Virgil is a genius, and I be- 
His ability to diagnose 


a musical case and to prescribe a proper remedy is re- 
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markable, as all his pupils will acknowledge, I am sure. 
I do not believe it possible for any person of intelli- 
gence to finish a course of study under him without being 
at the end entirely, enthusiastically, converted to his 
ideas, provided—and this is important—the work he 
assigns is faithfuly done and the pupil studies long enough 
to get a good general grasp of the complete method. In 
nine cases out of ten, I would venture to say, the unkind 
and unfair criticisms of the method are made by persons 
who have no practical knowledge of it, or only a smat- 
tering idea, and such criticisms should have no weight 
with intelligent persons 

The remark “Pianists were made long before the Clavier 
and method were invented” has been made so often that 

has become trite, and makes one sigh with weariness to 
hear it again. Did anyone ever hear Mr. Virgil or any of 
his exponents deny this undeniable fact, I wonder. The 
absurdity of so doing is self evident. Yet why this should 
be considered a plausible reason with sensible persons 
Was it not 
possible to get to Europe in a sailboat long before the 
Could not the 


for not using the Clavier is a mystery to me 


modern ocean greyhound was dreamed of? 





journey from New York to California be made in a 
wagon long before the magnificent palace car to-day 
was invented? Yet this does not seem to be considered a 


sufficient reason why the modern traveling public should 
continue to travel in a tedious manner w 
longer necessary. The application is apparent 
The world has not progressed by the theory that be 
cause a certain way was in the past the best, it is now and 
ever shall be the best way 
Piano pedagogy, like everything else, is progressing 
and progressing wonderfully, and only those teachers 
who are broad enough to be willing to “prove all things 
and hold fast that whicl good” can keep up with the 
procession 
Move ne, move a 
Hark to the footfa 


L. Eva ALDEN. 
Terre Haute, Ind 


Cumming-Smock-Wilczek-Riesberg at Montclair. 


HIS combination of first-class talent appeared at the 
Montclair Club last week, this being Miss Cum 
ming’s and Mr. Riesberg’s second appearance there this 


season. The club is well known for having the highest 


class of musical and literary entertainments, and the even 
ing in question was a brilliant success 

Miss Cumming sang arias, Cerman Lieder, ballads, and 
in all these widely differing fields proved herself the serious 
and successful artist; whatever she did was well done, 
whether the Schumann “Frauenliebe und Leben” or the 
Pizzi Valse. In response to an insistent encore she sang 
Goring Thomas’ “Sunshine Song,” playing her own piano 
accompaniment with expertness 

Mr. Smock pleased particularly in the solenin descrip 
tive “Total Eclipse,” which describes Samson’s blindness 
and in his ballads; his encore, ‘““Love’s Dilemma.” by Rich 
ardson, fairly brought down the house. Two Irish soxgs 
pleased greatly, and the Von Fielitz songs he sang with dig 
nity and style 

Wilczek, violinist, played brilliantly, F. W 


The entire affair was voted by all a great suc 


Riesberg at 
the piano 


cess 


Voigt Sings at Paterson. 
At the Y. M. C. A. Hall last week Miss Louise B 


Voigt participated in a concert, singing twice, with en 
“Casta Diva” aria and 
overwhelming success. Others 


Arnold Volpe 


cores also, of course. She sang the 
a group of songs wit] 
who participated were Eugene Bernstein 


and M. Altschuler 
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Godowsky on the Coast. 


Godowsky is continuing his 
Here are three re- 


HE pianist Leopold 


triumphs on the Pacific Coast 
cent notices: 
Godowsky the Pianist. 


Ihe past week has been rich in musical events. We have had 
Godowsky, Leonora Jackson and a symphony orchestra, and the 
greatest of these is Godowsky. His is a name that will be forever 
inked with those of the immortals in music. Even to those who 
had read of his success abroad, Godowsky’s playing was an astound- 
ng revelation. We went expecting to hear something far above the 
ordinary—someone who would compare not unfavorably with the 
great pianists of the day; and we heard a master—one whom we 
ndard of the great pianists; but one whom we 





do not limit by the s 


place side by side with them. Perhaps Godowsky’s success is too 
recent a thing to give him a right in the eyes of the world to be 
ed one of the greatest pianists of to-day. Be that as it may, he 


undoubtedly be one of the pianists of to-morrow and perhaps 





e greatest of them al He played here work made familiar to us 
by two of the most famous artists—Paderewski and Rosenthal. He 


tremendous force of Rosenthal, but he has an intensity 





f sweetness, a sympathy, that Rosenthal has not. His touch is as 
ft and as pure as Paderewski’s, yet different. Paderewski has 
been called by some effeminate. No one would ever apply that word 


to the playing of Godowsky. His originality and creative genius are 





well demonstrated in his paraphrases of the Chopin etudes. These 
iraphrases are remarkable and unlike any other works of the kind 
in existence. Godowsky is a great lover of Chopin. He says that, 


€ pianistic standpoint, he considers him the great 


speaking from t 
rs. Chopin had not the education that some of the 























est of compose I 
ther masters had; but he understood the piano and knew its beauty 
better than any of them. Besides the paraphrases Godowsky has 

number of original compositions. Only a dozen or so of these 
are published, and they are his earlier works. He has composed 
mor one indred pieces during the last two years, but they 
ure still in manuscript. It is Godowsky’s habit to put away his 
compositions for several months, then to re-examine them carefully 
and decide whether thew are worthy of publication. “‘Why should 
I overstock the market with poor material because it is 
mine?’ he asks. “In so doing I impose upe public, which 
immediately becomes disgusted and ceases t usic. Thus I 
hinder the success of someone who comes after me with perhaps a 
very good work.” 

[This devotion to art in its highest sense is characteristic of 
Godowsky the man. He modest and retiring. Neither as an 
artist nor as a man does he cater to that public which loves the 
pecta r. In speaking of mself he is reserved and diffident. 
Only the natural courtesy and breeding of the man make it possible 
for him to overcome his dithdence sufficiently to supply any details 
i Of music and musicians Godowsky can 

He is able to converse easily and without 
he feels that the listener is a music lover 
eager to hear anything of the great subject. He is not a great 


“They never know as much as the artist,” he 
says. “How can they? The artist spends his whole life to master 
ne subject, while the critic dabbles in twenty subjects. The ideal 
critic has not been invented yet. I do not suppose that there ever 


] } thi 


vill be an ideal critic. Criticism is very much the same thing as 


pinion. In most cases it is just the well worded expression of the 
taste of an intelligent man or woman who is conversant with art. 
s such it is interesting and generally helpful; but by no means 
final That Godowsky is an earnest thinker is apparent in his 
high forehead leep set, dark gray eyes. The face is somewhat 
nusually spiritual and refined. In short, the appearance, manner 
ind personality of Leopold Godowsky make him one of the most 

Times, Los Angeles, Cal., 








charming and interesting men to meet. 
February 10, 1901 


Leopold Godowsky Does Startling Work. 





Leopold Godowsky, the great Russian pianist, who gave his first 
neert in this city esterday afternoon at Sherman Clay Hall, 
have had a more auspicious time for making the acquaintance 
Francisco musical people. He comes when attention is riv- 

eted upon Bernhardt and the Henschels and Mrs. Fiske, but despite 
this he called out an audience which was complimentary to him and 
credit to the people f this city, who just at present have their 


me and money edged to the artists already here. 
There is nothing equivocal about the reception accorded Go- 


recalled many times, and at the conclusion of the 








prograt 1 to re five me i his auditors might express 
mething of what they felt. Certain it is there has been no pianist 
ever in this city who set tongues going as did Godowsky. Each 
enthusiast had the air of having discovered him, for although he has 
1 rec f triumphs in this and European countries, but little was 
known of him in the West until his series of concerts were an- 
unced. There ere plenty to declare, Paderewski not excepted, 
it Godowsky the greatest pianist ever heard in this y On 
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the other hand there were those who took firm issue with this, all 
of which was the cause of an unusual lingering in the hall after 
the concert and for animated conversations on the street corners 
later. Each side admits that this gifted Russian has a technic that 
is calculated to take one’s breath away, and that he does what no 
one else attempts, possibly what others would not care to do if 
they could. He plays variations on Chopin which he calls para- 
phrases, so difficult that probably no one but the composer could 
play them. It is a matter of taste whether one prefers Chopin clas 
sics in the original or positively bedeviled into musical mysteries 
and blended into composites. But whatever one’s opinion, he can- 
not afford to miss hearing this man, who stands alone and who 
is in many ways a marvel. The programs are of startling interest, 
and outside of the surprises Godowsky plays with rare ability. His 
pianissimo work is perfect, his phrasing delightful and his legato 
something to be studied. The three Liszt numbers were particularly 
good. Godowsky has no affectations, and is refreshingly simple and 
direct. He was handicapped yesterday by having to play upon 
an instrument which had disturbing rattles in it and which had an 
unresponsive treble. 

The other two concerts of this series will be given this and Fri- 
day afternoons.—San Francisco Chronicle, Wednesday, February 
13, 1901. 


Musical Vagaries of the *‘ New Paderewski.”’ 


We who are familiar with most of the greater lights in the pian 
istic planetary system have only remotely heard of Godowsky, who, 
though his fame has illumined the East, is now only about to 
“swim into our ken,” a comparatively unknown quantity. There 
has been no special outlay of puffing made in preparing for his re 
ception, but I have reason to, look for his appearing with a pe 
culiarly lively interest. 

I have indulged a lurking preference for the piano playing of 
De Pachmann. He is granted highest rank as a Chopin interpreter. 
Chopin being “the poet of the piano,” I think he who best plays 
Chopin justly entitled to pre-eminence. Therefore an interview | 


had with De Pachmann during his last visit to California is what 
has made me specially eager to hear Godowsky. A morning call 
upon De Pachmann before he had breakfasted was provocative of 
many little musical episodes upon the piano by way of illustration 
and artistic hospitality, the climax of which entertainment was 
reached when the artist exclaimed: “I will now show you one 
of my greatest treasures; one that | don’t show every one!” 
Going to his trunk he took out a manuscript, and reverently, as 
though it were of priceless value, kissed it and put it on the piano 
rack, saying: “I cannot play this yet; | am only trying to learn 
it!”” The composition was a transcription of Weber's “Invitation 
to the Dance,” made by Godowsky and dedicated to De Pachmann. 
The latter could scarcely bave conveyed more enthusiastic praise 
for the work had he written a voluminous commentary than we 
received from his admiring remarks and eloquent gesticulations. 
He pointed out the transcendent talent displayed in the inter 
weaving of themes without impairing their musical effect, and con 
vinced us that he had good reason for saying, “I take off my hat 
to young Godowsky!”’ 

This experience makes me particularly curious to see and hear 
the new pianist when he gives his three recitals next week.—H. M 
Bosworth in Examiner Magazine, February 10, 1901 


Sada Wertheim at the Misses Callender and De 
Forrest’s. 


N February 10 this youthful artist made a great suc- 

cess at one of the above weekly musicales. Here are 

also a few of “Sada’s” California notices, while on her 
recent tour: 


One is reminded anew in hearing this young girl of the old saying 
that every Hungarian is born with a violin in his fingers, for though 
Toledo, Ohio, claims Miss Wertheim as a citizen, it is certainly to 
her Hungarian ancestry that she owes her power of interpretation 
of such music as the “Zigeunerweisen” and Lalo’s “Symphonie Es 
pagnole,” more Hungarian than Spanish as it is, and here given 
probably for the first time yesterday. 

The program was in every way distinguished and satisfactory. 
Sada’s first number, the “Zigeunerweisen,”’ was greeted with pro 
longed applause, to which she responded with the Chopin Nocturne 
in E flat. 
also roused much enthusiasm, and the familiar Saint-Saéns “Rondo 


The Lalo symphony, yet new to a San Francisco audience, 


Capriccioso” was played with the utmost verve and astonishing 


ease.—San Francisco Call 


Sada, the violin virtuoso, played three delightful selections last 
night, and charmed the audience. She is a very young girl, but a 
skilled musician of unquestioned talent, and was recalled last night 
a number of times.—San Francisco Examiner 

A youthful artist appeared here this week, Sada Wertheim, the 
little violinist. Here is a young girl advanced in the art and already 
able to teach her auditors certain things, as, for imstance, grace in 
bowing, clearness of attack, purity of tone production, elasticity in 
fingering, ingenuity in interpretation and musical temperament. She 
has imbibed sufficient knowledge from her master—Ysaye—to give 
a thoroughly intelligent and physically well developed interpretation 
of the greater works, and is in such a position as to be entitled to 
serious consideration, Her concert was assuredly an artistic suc 
cess, and her rendition of the “Symphonie Espagnole”’ a very in 
telligent conception of that work. She is a little genius who, sooner 
or later, is bound to attract the attention of the entire musical 


world.—San Francisco Bulletin 


Friedrich Voelker. 


ITHIN the past fortnight this violinist has played 
several times in New York before cultivated audi 
ences and has invariably won a brilliant success. Recently 
he was the principal soloist in a select musicale at Sherry’s, 
and his playing evoked unbounded enthusiasm. He was 
compelled to give several encores. Since Mr. Voelker 
moved from Philadelphia to New York his services as a 
soloist have been in constant demand, and his every per 
formance has enhanced his already very high reputation. 
Manager Charlton is making some important bookings for 
Mr. Voelker in neighboring cities 


The National Conservatory Orchestra 
Plays in Brooklyn. 


HE concert by the National Conservatory Orchestra, 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, last Monday 
night attracted an immense audience. The orchestral 
numbers, the Haydn Symphony in G major, a melody 
by Grieg for the string orchestra, and the Overture to 
Nicolai’s ‘“‘Merry Wives of Windsor,” were the same as 
those played at the Newark concert, previously reviewed 
in THe Musicat Courier. 

There were, however, different soloists for the Brook 
lyn concert. Master Jacob Greenberg, a small lad not 
yet twelve years old, played with the orchestra the first 
movement of the Beethoven Piano Concerto in C major, 
with the brilliant cadenza arranged by Reinecke. The 
boy’s execution and clean cut technic made a profound 
impression upon the audience and reflected great credit 
upon the Conservatory and his teacher, Miss Adele Mar 
gulies. a pupil of Leopold 
Lichtenberg. played the Bruch Violin Concerto, and the 
young woman, too, scored a triumph for herself, the Con 


Miss Josephine Emerson, 


servatory and her teacher. The orchestra was skillfully 
conducted by Leo Schulz, now the regular conductor of 
the orchestra. The closing concert of the season by the 


orchestra will be given in Manhattan the end of March 
Lotta Mills in Troy. 
the well-known pianist, played with 


Dh ITTA MILLS, 

the Kneisel Quartet in Troy, N. Y., early this 
month, and the lion’s share of the honors were accorded 
her. The local press printed the following: 

The noted Kneisel Quartet and an artistic pianist furnished an 
evening of rare enjoyment. The concert was one of the most bril 
liant, most delightful and absorbingly interesting that has ever been 
given under the auspices of the Chromatic Club. * * * 

The Brahms A major Sonate, for violin and piano, was given by 
Mr. Kneisel and Miss Mills in a fascinating manner, and was re 
ceived most cordially. Miss Mills made a marked impression. She 
played with unerring fingers, artistic feeling, perfection of style and 
keen and intellectual musicianship 

Her reading of the number was fascinating in its breadth and in 
beauty of color and emphasis with which she acquitted herself 
froy Record, February 8 


[he appearance of Miss Mills was made in the second number on 
the card, and the young artist proved to be what the advance no 
tices claimed for her—a clever pianist and excellent ensemble player 
Her reception was enthusiastic.—Troy Press, February 8. 


It is a pity that Miss Mills could not have been heard in more 
piano work, for she is a charming pianist The particular charm 
in Miss Mills’ playing lies in her earnest and faithful devotion to 
the subject. 


Miss Mills’ reading of the Brahms A major Sonate was thoroughly 


enjoyable Her technic was clean and her conception natural. | 
hope we may see and hear Miss Mills again, for it is a joy to be 
in the presence of one so modestly artistic Troy Observer, Feb 
ruary 10 


Dahm-Petersen’s Schenectady Concert. 

The Norwegian baritone and pianist gave a concert un 
der the title ““Het Old Dorp Musik Club,” a fortnight ago, 
all the composers represented being of the Norse school, 
the program containing a well-arranged annotation, giv 
Mr. Klingenberg, 
chorus. The 


ing a brief sketch of each composer 
pianist, also assisted, as well as a small 
Daily Gazette refers to Mr 
and says that he “was heard to 


Dahm-Petersen’s singing as 
“Good music last night” 
good advantage.” 





James H. Rogers. 


SONGS. - 

Voice Key Compass Price 

A Good-Bye. High 4 [E to Fz 40 

April Weather. Migh Ab I » to ab 50 

. § High E dto gs 50 

Bid Me to Live. ) Med. ( » tot - 

1 Heard the Voice of Jesus Say Med. D c to g) 50 

Sigh No More, Ladies Med. A> cto Fora 50 
PIANO SOLOS. 

Key Grade Price Key Grade Price 

Gavotte. G 4 40 Saltarelle. B min 5 60 

Menuet. Ep 4 50 Chansonette I 3-4 40 


From Oliver Ditson Company's catalogues, ‘‘ Selected Songs’ “Selected 
Piano Music.”” Ask your dealer for them. 

OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 

CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


(A 228) J. E. DITSON & CO., Philadelphia. 
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Successful Pupils of E. M. Bowman. 
Bessie May Bowman. 


HE Tribune in May, 1891, said: “The use of the Vir 

gil Practice Clavier was demonstrated yesterday at 
Chickering Hall, by A. K. Virgil, in a lecture on ‘Tech 
nical Economy in Pianoforte Study.’ Three girls from 
ten to fourteen years of age (Blanche Luez, Bessie Bow 
clearness 


man and Julie Geyer) displayed remarkable 


evenness and precision acquired by practice upon the 
clavier.” 

Miss Bowman, who had and has been taught piano play 
ing exclusively by her father, E. M. Bowman, played D1 
Mason’s “Serenata,” and certain forms of velocity scales 
both hands together, in one, two, three, four and five o« 
taves. THE Musicat Courter said of the playing 
“The good results of the practice clavier are strikingly 


apparent in the playing of little 3owman, the 


Amer 


Mason says, and 


Bessic¢ 
daughter of E. M. Bowman, the president of the 
can College of Muscians. So William 
he ought to know. The young pianist played Dr. Ma 
son’s ‘Serenata’ and received a letter from the composer 
complimenting her on her touch, tone and technic.” 

This was the letter 

“My Dear Miss Besste—T1 


‘Serenata’ so charmingly and artistically yesterday after 





noon. I enjoyed it probably more than anyone els« 


unerring precision and clearness 


scales played on the lavier afforded 


the hall. The accuracy, 
of your velocity 
also a thorough satisfaction This feature of the ex 
hibition was a conclusive demonstration of what, to my 
thinking, is the chief merit of the undoubtedly very useful 
Very sincerely your friend, 


WiitraAM Mason.’ 


invention 


New YorkK, May 27, 1S] 


Somewhat later Miss Bowman developed the contralt 


voice by which she is at present fast coming to the front 
as an artist 3ut on one occasion, at a recital by Mr 
Bowman’s piano pupils in the Peddie Memorial Church, 
in Newark, she played the Sonata in C sharp minor, op 
27, No. 2, by Beethoven, popularly known as “The Moon 
light,” also a movement from the same composer’s C 
minor Concerto, with orchestral parts by Professor Bow 
man on the grand organ, and a part in Chopin's difficult 
performers 


and rarely heard Rondo in C major, for two 


on two pianos. She made her vocal début on this same 
singing with orgar I i 
from Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul,” 


of His Own,” with the preceding recitative 


occasion mpaniment | 


“But the Lord is Mindfu 
And They 


Journeyed Toward Damascus.” One of the press com 


ments was: 
“The honors of the evening were carried off by Miss 


Bessie May Bowman 3esides playing the ‘Moonlight’ 


Sonata in almost incomparable style, she sang 
magnificent voice an impressive solo. Her voice is rich 


in quality of tone, and completely filled the church.” 
D. E. Hervey, the well-known music critic of the New 


ark Sunday Call, and correspondent of leading periodicals 


said: 


“Miss Bowman played the ‘Moonlight Sonata’ with mucl 





brilliancy and beautiful expression,” and of her singing 
that she had a “very rich and full contralto voice,” and 
that her “articulation was delightfully distinct and clear 

Of the recital, as a whole, Mr. Hervey wrote that it gave 

strong proof of the value of the methods of instruction 
employed.” 

Subsequent to the above period Miss Bowman’s public 
appearances have been more particularly as a singer, but 
she has given a portion of her time to the piano and to 
musical theory, in which she is well informed. She is 
achieving success as a teacher of the piano (as well as of 
singing), and her pupils reflect the sound principles in re 
gard to touch, phrasing and interpretation which she her 
self has derived from the teaching of her distinguished 
father. All this artistic outcome was foreshadowed in a 


1 


very interesting episode in her life when a very little child 


Kate Stella Burr Concert. 

Miss Burr’s annual concert occurs to-morrow, Thursday, 
evening at Grace M. E. Church, rogth street and Columbus 
avenue, when she will be assisted by the following artists: 
3essie Bonsall, 
Hemus, 


Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop, soprano; Miss 
alto, and Messrs. Edward Strong, tenor; Percy T 
baritone ; Franz Listemann, ‘cello, and John Francis Gilder, 


piarist. Miss Burr’s concerts are always noteworthy 


events, and well worth attending. No local concert offers 
g 


a greater variety of prominent soloists 





Vivien McConnell Concert, Knabe Hall. 


This excellent Brounoff pupil, a superior pianist, gives a 
coneert at Knabe Hall, March 28, introducing her to the 
professional musical life of New York. She will be as- 
sisted by Miss Josephine Schaffer, soprano, who is a 
worthy of such good company, and a well-known 
‘cellist. Miss McConnell played at a concert at the Y. W 
C. A. in Harlem last week. with great success. Her 
numbers were the Beethoven ‘Moonlight Sonata” and the 


singer 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Rachmaninoff “Prelude.” After the concert there was 


considerable inquiry for her services for recitals 


Joseph S. Baernstein’s Bookings. 


N April 1o he sings in the “Beatitudes” with the 
Arion Club. Providence, R. I This will be his 
third appearance with them this season. April 12, song 


recital in Toledo with Eurydice Club; re-engagement trom 
ippearance with them January 23, 1901 Apr 16, song 
1 ital f rt . ther wn aboc Thi ¢ y and 

ecital, fourth appearance there in about a year and a 


under the same management (Mr. Kalsow, manager 


Symphony Orchestra) \pril 17, song recital in Indian 
polis, Ind re-engagement tron his appearan¢ there N 

vember. 22. 1900 April 19 Cre it Springfield 
Mass., festival April 26 Orange, N. J Orhe 
gagements for April are in St. Paul. Mint Chicago, Il 


ind Fargo, N. Dak 


John Young, Tenor. 

The success this young man stil miinu las 

week he sang “Elijah” at Plainfield, N. J., and among the 
riticisms of his work was the following 

“The ten¢ 

mpression upon his audience. He has e of exct it 

nd managed it with telling 


r soloist, John Young, made a very favorable 


juality, clear, pure and true a 


tthe 


effect. His first number was perhaps the 


“Ye People, Re Your Hearts,” fol- 





being the recitative 





owed by the exquisite aria, “If wi All Your Hearts.” 
Mr. Young sang this number without referring 
core, which made it come like a personal message to the 


hearer."—The Daily Press, Plainfield, N. J., February 


20, 1901 





First Musicale, Acolian Hall. 


y 


The first of three musicales given under 





tin metropolitan section ot re vice presidents f the New 


York State Music Teachers’ Association was held at hand 
] 
i 


me Aec 
nterested folk present, who 


ian Hall last week, finding a goodly company of 
listened to music contributed 
by Miss Dora Taylor, contralto of St. George’s P. | 
Church; Mrs. Ora K. Taylor, soprano; E. D 
Claude Trevlyn, viol iaa Aarup and 
President L. A 


there were short talks by the president, fol 


Levison 
basso 


Russell at the pian 


tary-Treasurer F. W. Riesberg, A. J. Goodrich, John Tagg 
nd H W Greene 


at Glens Falls was manifested, and several new members 


Much interest in the c ming meeting 


After the music and talks, refreshments followed 


and a general social hour enjoyed 


joined 


Coombs Motet and Organ Recitals. 


The Sorrows Death,” i ew 1 e! Motet by 
Charles Whitney Coombs, was sung at the church of 
which he is organist and choir ster, Sixth avenue and 
Twentieth street, last Sunday evening. It was given for 


Messrs. V Hoos 


the first time. The soloists were 


tenor, and Wm. F. Spence, violinist 


Mr. Coombs announces a series of short organ recitals 
at this church on successive Wednesdays in Lent, the first 
to-day, at 4:30 Pp. M., by Wm. C. Carl. Mr. Carl will be 
followed by Will C. Macfarlane 


Charles Heinroth 
Samuel ] 


Baldwin, Walter C. Ga ind at the closing o 
April 3, Mr. Coombs, and Mr Spence, violinist, will 
participate. 


Tenor Albert Quesnel Busy. 


rhe rising young tenor made his first appearance 

opera at the Metropolitan Opera House last week in “Dic 
Meistersinger,” and cared for his part excellently. H« 
was soloist at a concert of the Mendelssohn Glee Club last 
3each’s “Ah! 
Love But a Day.” As encore he sang “Adieu, Marie 

Mr. Quesnel will sing the “Stabat Mater” in Brooklyn 


] 


week, singing Faure’s “L’etoile” and Mrs 


next month, at St. Cecilia's Church, and March 10 at 
Paterson Last Sunday evening he sang as soloist at the 
Hotel Majestic soiré where he has already ippeared six 


times 


Winderstein Here. 
ANS WINDERSTEIN, with the 
monic Orchestra, and Slivinski 


Philhar 


the pianist, who will 


Leipsic 


tour with the orchestra, arrived in this country on the 


Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse 


Minneapolis Music. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., February 19, 1901 
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Grace Noble @ Seetl s Symphony N ( 

\ snles were he if Ml ~ MI | bet 
Brown Hawkins and Mrs. Rodney N. Par Vocal trios 
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Ossip Gabrilowitsch, t young and talented Russiar 

inist, gave a delightful r« he yceu Theatr 
and achieve 1 distinct impl He ted himse 
nagnifice playing eri is \ v 
ibsolute control of the instrun nd terp 
tation. Mr. Gabrilowitscl vinced the audience that h 
ully deserved all the flattering press notice is re 
eived up to the present tin See another columr A 
eception was giver r him by J 1 Ande New 
York, former! Minnea and seve il fur 
tions, including a banque were also giver uring th 
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The Minnesota Chapter « the Daught oO he 
Revolution observed Washing n’ Birthday socially at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Horace M. Hill, 415 Oal 
Grove street The musical numbers were by Mr Floyd 
S. Muckey, piano; Mrs. L. M. Park, N Met 1 
and Belle Rolston, and Dr I rvd S Mu key ly n 


bers, with Mrs. Edgar 


Runyan accompanist 


Sinsheimer Pupils and Kreisler. 


HE pupils of Bernard Sir é njoyed ¢t n 
f meeting Fritz Kreisler at an informal evening on Sun 
day last, given at his studio. Mus vas indulged in, and 


such artists as Miss A 
uted a few interesting numbers 


and Mr 


Freund and Mr. Whitehill contrib 
ind finally Mr. Kreislet 


Sinsheimer played the Double Concerto of Bach 
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Overstreet Sings. 


Richard Byron Overstreet sang at the historical concerts 
at the Tuxedo last Sunday these songs: “Ich Grolle Nicht,” 
“Die Lotosblume,” “The Two Grenadiers,” all by Schu- 
mann. His numbers were well received, adding new laurels 
to those already won by this superior young baritone. 





Robert Hosea’s Churches. 


Hosea is a Roman Catholic during the week, singing at 
week day masses in a prominent uptown church; Fridays 
he is a Hebrew, at a well-known synagogue; Sundays he 


old thing,” as he expressed it, by which he means he sings 
anywhere as occasion arises; last Sunday evening, for the 
fourth time, at Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, F. 
W. Riesberg organist. 





Laura Howe En Tour. 


The fair soprano (Mrs. Hollenberg) is on a Southern 
tour with Frieda Siemens, and recently visited Petersburg, 
Va.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Richmond, Va., and elsewhere, 
singing with much success, as the following shows: 

Laura Howe sang several ballads. She has a sweet, sympathetic 
voice.—Richmond News. 


tured every one by her singing and her handsome presence. Every 


number that brought her forth made her more and more a favorite, 
and both her charming voice and pleasing personality will long be 
remembered.—Petersburg Daily. 





Mme. Laura Howe, the soloist, whose voice had a tinge of hoarse 
ness last evening, sang in spite of that with a charm that won.— 


Knoxville Journal-Tribune. 
AMY MURRAY'S 


s*EVENINGS OF 
SCOTTISH SONG.” 


Indorsed by Sir A. C. Mackenzie. 





is a Presbyterian, as member of the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, and Sunday evenings he is apt to be “any 


With a remarkably clear an 
Howe at once fell into the goc 














London, England. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 


Bstablished by the Corporation of London, 1880. 


All branches of Music, Elocution and Lan- 
guages taught. i ‘. : 

Improvisation, Accompenr ing, Sight cating, 
Sight Readin ay ), oral, Orchest: 
Operatic an amber Music Cl s. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 

, &c., given. 
Fees from £1 iis. 6d. to £4 148, 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 students. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
fall particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee. 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 





CHEVALIER GEORG 
LIEBLING, 


COURT PIANIST. 

Engag t pted for recitals and concerts. 
Professor at the Guildhall School of Music. Ad- 
vanced pupils specially prepared for recitals and 
concerts, privately or in class. 

Address 6 F, Hyde Park Mansions, London, W. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 

and the Aésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 


Guildhall School of Music. 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 











MME. MORIANI, 


Private Academy for Voice Trainin 
for Opera. €omplete Training for 
and the Different Répertoires. 

Madame Moriani, in consequence of the great 
number of applications received, has now estab- 
lished herself permanently in London. 

Lessons and Consultations (private and classes). 
For terms arid particulars write to 

MADAME MORIANI 
3 York Place, Portman Square, London, Ww. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers 
and Stammerers. 
18 Eart’s Court Square, Lonpon, S. W. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 

Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. Paperewsxt. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary, 
2 Clifton Bae Maida Hill, London, W. 


and School 
oice, Style 











ca 
RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Representative of the Yersin’s Method 
French Diction, 
30 New Cavendish Street, W., London. 





MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION, 
84 New Bond Street, London 


THE CONCORDE CONCERT CONTROL 
and Orchestra, Entertainment and Lecture Bureau. 
The COURT CIRCULAR says: The most 
rellable Bureau in London. 

The Concorde Handbook of Artists (the most 
complete existing list of the best artists) free on 
application. address: 310 Regent St., London, W. 

Telephone : 4153 GERRARD. Telegraphic address: 
Concordist, London. Telegraphic Code: The 
Concorde Code. 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


Residence and Studio: 
330 Alexander Avenue, New York. 











M. PARSON PRICE, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
8 East 17th Street, New York. 
“I confidently state that Mr. Price’s knowledge of the voice, male 
and female, and his style of singing, entitle him to a high rank 
among teachers,’’—Manuel Garcia. 


ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 


CONDUCTOR AND TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Preparation for Oratorio and Church. 
Studios: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York; “ The 
Commonwealth,” East Orange, N. J., Mondays 
and Thursdays. 








GUY DORE LATTA, 


OPERA TENOR, 





Tone production, placing and development a 
specialty. 
Guarantees to increase power and range. 
372 West 120th street, New York. | 
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1 sweet soprano voice Miss Laura oan 





od graces of the audience and cap 


| Mitte. GRACE LEE HESS 


Supplementary Education. 
French Language Obligatory. 








SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Regisseur de la Scéne de l'Opera Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 
4l rue des Martyrs, Paris. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

go rue St. Petersbourg. 


MonsitzEuR HENRI FALCKE, 


PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks English, German and spenich 








Address: 169 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 
LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 


22 rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gar- 
dens. All facilities of "bus and tram. 


Mme. ED. COLONNE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT 
SPECIALTY OF PURE FRENCH SCHOOL 
and FRENCH DICTION, 
43 rue de Berlin, Centre. 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 
Special Method for Foreigners. 
Mure. MARIE FOURNAISE, 
American reference. 


Mme. MARIE ROZE, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
37 rue Joubert, 
Chaussée d’Antin, Paris. 
Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in caste 
on stage. 


Mme. IDA LURIG, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—Italian—German. 


Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 

















PARIS. 
Only opportunity now in Paris 
for the Leschetizky Method. 
Address 


E. POTTER FRISSELL, 


Pupil of Leschetizky, Sauer and Moszkowski. 
Credit Lyonais, Boulevard des Italiens. 


Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 
Violiniste. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales. Lessons Violin and Accom- 
paniment. 10 rue Froidevaux, Paris. 


MLLE. MARTINI, 


Artiste Opéra, Opéra Comique, Theatre Lyrique, 
rofessor of “Mime.” 
Silent Interpretation, Stage Business, Gesture, 
Pantomime, &c. 
87 rue St. Lazare, Paris. 


MLLE. KIKINA, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI 
100 Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 


Mme. FLORENZA pb’ARONA, 


20 rue Clement Marot, 
Professeur de Chant, Voice Placement, 
Répertoire. Four Languages, 
Mise-en-Scéne. 


MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance |’Alma, Paris. 




















FRENCH SCHOOL 
M. DUMARTHERAY. 
From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- 
cent, Conversation, 
(Opera.) 


INSTITUTE MOZART. 


Language, Music, Literature; with board and 
residence. Best professors. comfort quiet, con- 
venience. 


14 Rue Taitbout. 





7 Rue du Commandant—Riviere. 
MADAME DAUMER. 


MLLE. NILANDE, 





29 Boulevard de Batignolles. | 


145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 
BALDELLI, 
Italian Baritone. 


Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées). 6 rue Euler, Paris. 


Mme. ROGER-MICLOS, 
PIANO—PARIS. , 
Elementary and Superior Class and Private 
Public Pupils’ Concerts. 


(l’Etoile.) 27 Av. MacMahon. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROF. DE CHANT, 
66 Rue de Ponthien, Paris. 


Mme. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 
Vocal Professor, 


Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend- 
ing of Tones. 2h rue de Tocqueville (Monceau). 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 


Rapidly, easily and correctly acquired by 
KIMON’S PRACTICAL SYSTEM. 
(3 francs, post free.) 
Privae lessons by M. D. Kimon, , 
10 Rue Cambon, Paris 














HEATHE GREGORY, - 
BARITONE, 
76 Manhattan Avenue, New York City. 


CARL VENTH, 
Violinist. 


Studio : 52 Seventh Avenue, | 
' Residence : 7 Hanson Place, ‘ Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Wwe. RUSSELL 


SQUIRE 


TENOR. 


Oratorio, Concert Musical, Recital. 
200 West 80th St., New York. 
PHosE: 537 RIVERSIDE. 


| SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
AND MUSICAL THEORY. 

Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director, 

600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


John Young 


TENOR. 


ORATORIO; . . 
CONCERT, RECITAL. 

















271 W. 113th St., New York. 
Phone: 5,570 Cortlandt. 


PROF. anv MRS. F. J. KIRPAL, 


c Piano and Voice Culture. 


phy vom | Conservatory, 42 North Prince St. 
New York Studio: 2 West Thirty-third St. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 
Personal or Correspondence Lessons in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or- 
chestration and Practical Musicianship. 
| _ Author of ‘ Analytical Harmony,” “Theory of 
Interpretation,”’ Complete Music Analysis,” ‘‘Syn- 
thetic Counterpoint,” ‘‘Guide to Practical Mu- 
sicianship.” 


119 West 48d Street, New York City. 
Mrs. CHARLES S. HARDY, 

















SCHOOL. 


540 West 150th Street, 
NEW YORK 


SHANNAH CUMMING 


SOPRANO. 


Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
1424 Pacific Street, - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Telephone: 906A Bedford. 


S.G. PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music, 
176 West 86th Street, New York. 
Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 


Recitals and the famous Concert-Lecture, 
“THE SOUL OF A SONG.” 








PERCY T. HEMUS, 


Basso-Cantante. 
Voice Placing. The Art of Singing. 
128 West 64th Street, New York. 


CARL HERRMANN, 
Concert Pianist, 
Receives pupils at his residence: 
234 East 72d Street, New York. 


EDUARD HERRMANN, 


Solo Violinist and Instructor. 
Also classes for ensemble and quartet playing. 
Address: 67 West o7th Street, New York. 


JOSEPH JOACHIM VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


GERALDINE MORGAN, Director. 
Violoncello and Orchestral Department, 
PAUL MORGAN. 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


ETTA C. KEIL 


SOPRANO. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
3354 fifth Avenue, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


LUIGI von KUNITS, 
VIOLINIST. 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


























JENNIE FOELL, 


Dramatic Soprano, Concerts, Oratorio. 
Care of Gustave Candidus, Steinway Hall, New 
York, or 907 West Susquehanna Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





FREDERICK MAXSON, 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 
813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Miss M. A. GROFF, 


Voice Culture. 

: Artistic side: Marchesi Method. 
Scientific side: Phonetic System of Prof. Alex. M 
Bell inboro University, Scotland. 
Studio: 15 North 13th St., Philadelphia 


KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO. 
Wrightman Building, 
1524 Chestnut Siccet, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Pianist and Teacher. Children’s work a specialty. 
Studio: 1337 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Ia. 


HOBART SMOCK, 


ROBUST TENOR, 
45 W. 32d St., New York. 


Telephone: 2283 Madison Square. 














LELIA B. 


HILL, 


ORGANIST, 


> + | 861 Liberty Street, 
MEADVILLE, PA. 
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and Theatre, Dresden, Germany, 





| Kabrer, 


| Principal admission times begin April and September. 


Royal Conservatory of Music 


Forty-sixth Year, 1899-1900: 1,277 Pupils; 72 Recitals. 118 Instructors, among whom are: 


Frau Auer-Herbeck. Bachmann, Braunroth, Déring, Draeseke, Fahrmann, Frau Palysabers, Fuchs, 
Hopner, Janssen, Iffert, Kluge, Fri. von Kotzebue, Krause, Mann, Fri. Orgeni, Paul, Frau ppoldi- 
emmele, Reuss, Schmole, Von Schreiner, Schuiz-Beuthen, Fri. Sievert, Fri. Spliet, Starcke, 
Tyson- Wolff, Urbach, Vetter, Winds, Wolf, Wilh, Wolters, the foremost members of the Royal Court 


| Orchestra, headed by Concertmaster Rappoldi, Grtitzmacher, Feigerl, Bauer, Biehring, Fricke, 


Education from beginning to finish. Full courses or single branches. 


Gabler, Wolfermann, etc. . 
Admission granted also at other times. 


Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- | For prospectus and other information apply to our American Representative, 


mic Method. French Diction. French Language. 
(Av. Marceau). 37 rue de Chaillot. 


E. A. LEOPOLD, Vocal Instructor, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIEBN. 





BALDWIN PIANO 


GRAN D PR IZE 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1300. 





HAMILTON PIANOS—SILVER MEDAL—HAMILTON ORGANS. 


D. H. BALDWIN & CO., 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Louisville, Chicago. 





STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 


134™ STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 








OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO. 


EASE 
_TANOS. 


Factories : West 43d Street. 


Office and Salesrooms: 109 West 42d Street, 


NEW YORK. 


CONCERT DIRECTION — CLARA PFEIFER 
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Principal Agency for Music Teachers 
Appiy for Catalogue 


COLOGNE-ON-THI 


*e The Conservatory of Music, iiss. 


Pounded in 185 


Por full details apply to the Secretary WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY 





The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED-|1850., 


22s Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, aecmdins 





CONSERVATORY Deve nent s bra PER AT AND DRAMA‘ SCHOO 
Complete ing for the Stag ORCHES STRAI SCH prising all s 1 estra 
rent SEMINARY ecial tra ng f tea s i RUS SCH ) ELEMENTAR 
I NO AN Vi N ( 
1 Tea ARMONY MPOSIT \N—Max Loewengar i. Hans Pfitzner Prof I 
Taubert I Emma EK to a perster, Ot Hegener, Prof 
aka, A. fF lick, Heinr an Prof. E E Ta 
Freudenberg, V r Hollaend INGING tr au Prof Selma Nick 
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Concert and Theatrical Direction 


SI6* OR 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 





NORWALK, OHIO. 
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GARE FISCHER, 6,84 10 Fourth Ave., NEW Ew YORK. 
» Ager t for BESSON & CO Ltd. be yndon Celebrated Prototype Band Instruments 

esentative BUPFET, Paris (Evette & Schetter), World Re 


now ned ‘Reed lastraments. 
E RITTERSHALSEN, Berlin, Boehm System Flutes and Piccolos 
THEOD. H, HEBERLEIN, Jr., Modern Strad varius Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos 
KARL MAYER, Vienna. Conservatory Reeds. Principal importer of Genuine Italian Strings 
Covered Strings manufactured for Soloists’ use 
Cc. FISCHER'S Reliable Band Instruments a , 2s , ~ arket, at the west price. 
C PISCHER’S Guitars Mand plins and Banjos are know excellent alities and low price 
ARTIST BOWS a r st kr , 
MOHREN'’S Solo Violin Ro 


MATERIAL FOR VIOLIN MAKERS a: jreds of ot ot s . Beds 
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Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


APPEAL 7 THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTI 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 








Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A Thorough Musical Education after the Me hod of Foremost European Conservatories, 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 








remway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
oarts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories 


‘S 





NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 





CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 


St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


d Lumber Yards at Astoria, L« a 


New York City 


1 Factories, Metal Foundnes an 
Isl seth City, opposite 120th Street 


Piano Case and Act 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








EVERETT 
PIANOS. 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


Unlimited Guaranty. 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUPACTLURERSA, 


Factory : Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., BOSTON. 








WAREROOMS: 


REW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avcnac. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Stroeés. 
CHICAGO, 200-20€ Wabast Aycnac. 
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U. S. A. 











THE CELEBRATED 


List of the Highest Grade 
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e at present Preferred by | 
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the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 





SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS 


SOHME R _BUII DING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. | 


i, ANOS appes al to the most 


| Character 


Beauty 





taste, and 
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critical 


re receiving more favorable comment to-day than 


any aaa make of piano offered to the public. 


Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
of Touch, 
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Tone, 
Modernity 


ises. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, /lass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK 






















